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Made  in  Great  Britain 


PREFACE 

MY  first  acquaintance  with  W.  J.  Birkbeck  was  made 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  if  not  longer,  and  it  was  a 
friendship  which  lasted  till  his  death  in  1916. 

Of  all  that  his  friendship  meant  to  me  I  find  it 
difficult  to  speak.  No  one  could  have  had  a  better  or 
more  devoted  friend.  There  was  no  one  whose  opinion 
and  advice  were  more  to  be  depended  upon,  and  that 
opinion  and  advice  were  always  at  my  service.  In  any 
difficulty  he  was  the  first  person  I  wished  to  consult.  In 
all  the  years  we  acted  together  I  never  had  to  regret  taking 
his  advice  or  to  question  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of 
his  opinion.  He  was  a  brilliant  scholar,  reading  Greek 
for  his  amusement.  His  historical  knowledge  was  as 
wide  as  it  was  reliable,  and  as  a  theologian  none  could 
question  the  accuracy  of  his  learning.  With  all  this  he 
was  endowed  with  a  tact  that  enabled  him  to  state  a 
difficult  matter  in  a  way  that  disarmed  opposition  and 
suggested  the  possibility  of  an  agreement  where,  in  less 
competent  and  skilful  hands,  opposition  and  dissent 
would  have  been  inevitable. 

There  was  one  fact,  however,  which  more  than  any 
other  distinguished  him  from  his  contemporaries.  It 
was  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  East  and  the 
Orthodox  Church.  He  knew  Russia  better  than  many 
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Russians.  He  had  travelled  over  the  whole  country 
from  the  White  Sea  to  Kieff  and  the  south.  He  had 
visited  the  great  Russian  monasteries  and  made  acquaint 
ance  with  their  inmates.  He  knew  all  the  leading 
Russian  bishops  and  ecclesiastics  and  most  of  the  influen 
tial  laymen.  He  was  intimate  with  Pobedonostzeff,  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod.  M.  Sazonoff,  the  Minis 
ter  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the  war,  had  long 
been  his  friend,  and  few  Englishmen  can  have  been  as 
intimate  as  he  was  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  or  better 
acquainted  with  the  Russian  Imperial  Family.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  he  knew  Russia  and  all  ranks  in 
Russia  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  in  consequence 
was  enabled  to  explain  the  Orthodox  Church  to  the  West, 
and  to  further  the  desire  for  a  better  understanding  be 
tween  the  Churches  of  Russia  and  England,  with  the  view 
of  ultimate  reunion,  as  none  before  him  had  attempted, 
much  less  accomplished.  Successive  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  trusted  him  implicitly  in  their  relations  with 
the  Russian  Church  and  the  East.  Nor  was  his  acquaint 
ance  with  the  theology  of  the  West  and  the  history  of  the 
Latin  Church  less  remarkable  than  was  his  knowledge 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  East.  I  recall  now  with 
the  pleasure  that  attaches  to  all  connected  with  his  name 
how  invaluable  his  advice  and  assistance  were  when  we 
were  both  in  Rome  together  in  the  spring  of  1895,  and 
busy  about  the  attempt  then  in  progress  to  establish  such 
relations  with  the  Holy  See  as  might  have  brought  about 
a  better  understanding  between  Rome  and  the  Church 
of  England.  In  regard  to  all  such  matters,  and  to 
religious  questions  and  difficulties  constantly  arising  at 
home,  his  assistance  and  advice  were  invaluable,  and  the 
loss  caused  by  his  death  is  one  that  cannot  be  exaggerated 
or  sufficiently  deplored. 
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One  other  side  of  his  character  must  not  be  ignored 
if  anything  like  justice  is  to  be  done  to  his  memory. 
He  was  an  accomplished  musician,  playing  the  organ 
with  infinite  skill  and  taste,  and  he  was  an  expert  in  all 
matters  connected  with  hymnology.  It  was  to  his 
influence  that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  the  Russian 
Contakion — *  Give  rest,  O  Christ,'  the  hymn  for  the 
departed — into  general  use  in  England  ;  and  his  appre 
ciation  of  all  that  was  best  in  such  matters,  his  knowledge 
of  music  in  all  its  branches,  and  of  all  liturgical  matters 
generally,  could  not  be  called  in  question. 

With  all  this  he  was  a  thorough  Englishman,  with 
all  an  Englishman's  love  of  sport,  a  beautiful  shot,  and 
in  social  life  a  most  delightful  companion.  His  loss  for 
all  who  knew  him  is  indeed  irreparable.  There  is  no 
one  who  can  in  the  least  take  his  place,  for  it  is  a  loss 
which,  in  addition  to  everything  else,  has  the  special 
character  attached  to  it  of  making  itself,  despite  the 
passage  of  years,  daily  and  hourly  felt. 

He  died  a  few  days  after  his  last  visit  to  Russia,  when 
he  caught  a  cold  on  his  journey  home. 

Of  him  it  can  be  said  with  the  utmost  truth,  *  His 
body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his  remembrance  liveth  for 
evermore,'  and  remains  as  a  cherished  and  precious 
possession  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  all  that  he  was,  and  the  happiness  of  possessing 
his  friendship  and  his  love. 

Only  one  consideration  can  reconcile  those  who  knew 
him  to  the  loss  occasioned  by  his  death.  It  is  the  con 
viction  that  had  he  lived  to  see  the  revolution  in  Russia, 
the  murder  of  the  Tzar  and  all  his  family,  the  ruin  of  all 
his  friends,  and  the  horrors  that  have  been  enacted  in 
the  country  he  knew  and  loved  so  well,  it  would  have 
broken  his  heart. 
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I  can  confidently  recommend  the  book,  to  which 
these  few  words  are  an  introduction,  as  the  most  interest 
ing  record  of  a  life  given  up  to  the  service  of  God  and 
His  Church,  and  which  occupies  a  place  exclusively  its 
own  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  Church  from  the 
year  1888.  It  is  a  book  which,  in  many  of  the  letters 
to  be  found  in  it,  records  facts  and  appreciations  in 
regard  both  to  East  and  West,  not  only  valuable  in 
themselves,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  to  be 
found  nowhere  else. 

HALIFAX. 

November,  1921. 


FOREWORD 

AT  the  request  of  many  of  my  husband's  friends  I 
have  gathered  together  these  letters,  which  mainly  tell 
their  own  tale.  I  have  only  inserted  enough  of  my 
recollections  and  those  of  others  to  connect  them. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Canon  Randolph  for  his 
assistance  in  putting  together  the  records  of  the  Eton 
days;  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Hill  for  his  careful  reading  of  the 
MS.,  and  the  time  and  assistance  he  has  given  me  ; 
to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  Sir 
Hubert  Miller,  and  the  Rev.  the  Hon.  R.  E.  Adderley 
for  their  reminiscences;  also  to  the  Rev.  W.  Rathborne 
Supple  for  his  invaluable  advice  throughout  in  the  work 
of  selection ;  to  Miss  Isabel  Bellis  for  her  help  in  many 
ways,  and  to  Mrs.  Rosa  Newmarch  for  her  aid  in  the 
translations  from  the  Russian  language. 

ROSE  KATHERINE  BIRKBECK. 

LOUND, 

LOWESTOFT. 

July,  1922. 
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LIFE    AND   LETTERS    OF 
W.   J.    BIRKBECK 

CHAPTER  I 

BIRTH PARENTAGE HIS  HOME 

WILLIAM  JOHN  BIRKBECK  was  born  at  High  House, 
Thorpe,  on  February  13,  1859.  His  father  was  William 
Birkbeck  (in  his  youth  a  Quaker,  later  on  a  sound  Church 
man),  his  mother  was  Elizabeth  Margaret  Cator,  the 
daughter  of  Albemarle  Cator  of  Woodbastwick,  near  the 
Broads  in  Norfolk.  Her  mother  was  a  Blakeney  from 
Castle  Abbot,  co.  Galway,  whose  mother,  Elizabeth 
Mahon,  was  also  Irish. 

Elizabeth  Margaret  Cator  was  married  to  William 
Birkbeck  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  years  and  eight  months, 
but  only  lived  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years  and  eight 
months.  She  was  taken  away  three  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  her  son,  on  March  2,  1859,  and  was  buried  at  Wood 
bastwick  with  her  brother  John,1  who  died  a  day  or  two 
before  her.  She  was  never  told  of  her  brother's  death, 
but  seemed  to  know  it,  and  said  during  her  illness, 
*  We  shall  meet  on  the  way,'  and  truly  the  two  funerals, 
one  from  Norwich  and  the  other  from  the  old  home,  met 
on  the  road. 

1  He  was  wounded  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Indian  Mutiny  ;    a  gate 
falling  on  his  wounded  arm  caused  his  death. 
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We  find  a  record  of  this  young  mother  among  the 
unpublished  reminiscences  of  her  maternal  aunt,  Sarah 
Blakeney.  This  early  picture  shows  not  only  her  love 
of  music,  but  also  her  love  of  religion,  both  of  which 
were  characteristics  of  her  son,  whom  it  is  said  she  held 
in  her  arms  as  she  prayed  over  him. 

'She  was  a  sweet  little  child,  loved  by  all  ;  not 
pretty  as  a  little  one,  but  with  soft,  gentle  face,  pale, 
and  dark  deep-set  eyes  and  oval  face,  full  of  the  most 
innocent  fun,  always  happy,  always  singing.  She  had  a 
fine  high  voice  and  was  of  a  very  musical  turn.  She 
had  doves  in  a  cage  under  the  windows  ;  they  used 
to  fly  and  perch  on  her  shoulders,  then  she  used  to 
walk  about,  singing  to  them.  .  .  .  Her  only  fault  was 
not  being  neat  and  tidy,  but  her  mother  told  her  she 
would  reward  her  as  soon  as  she  became  so,  by  giving 
her  a  little  class  in  the  Sunday  School,  which  was 
her  great  desire.  She  tried  hard  to  conquer  her  fault, 
and  the  day  she  was  eight  her  mother*  decided  on 
rewarding  her.  I  well  remember  her  joy.  She  was 
dressed  in  her  usual  black  pelisse,  black  beaver  bonnet 
and  white  tie,  and  drove  down  to  the  school  with  her 
mother.  She  was  introduced  to  a  class  of  tiny  girls,  six, 
I  think,  but  they  had  to  be  placed  on  a  little  bench,  and 
she  was  placed  on  a  chair  much  too  high  for  her  and  them. 
Well,  Fryer,  the  Clerk,  was  there.  He  whispered  to 
his  boy,  who  ran  off  but  soon  reappeared  with  a  little 
wooden  arm-chair  in  which  he  placed  a  cushion,  and  then 
put  the  dear  child  into  it,  so  she  was  quite  happy,  and 
began  at  once  to  read  to  them  out  of  a  book  of  Bible 
stories.  Then  she  questioned  them  and  afterwards 
taught  them  a  catechism.  Her  teaching  was  like  the 
cooing  of  a  gentle  dove,  and  the  little  ones  loved  their 
tiny  teacher.  It  was  indeed  a  lovely  sight — the  sweet 
child,  with  the  little  children  seated  opposite,  devouring 
every  word  and  look  of  hers. 
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4  Her  dear  memory  comes  up  in  my  old  heart  as  I 
write  ;  she  was  taken  from  us  all  early,  but  those  who 
knew  her  must  ever  cherish  her  sweet  memory.  There 
was  a  charm  about  her  which  was  a  foretaste  of  heaven/ 

From  a  bundle  of  yellow  letters  we  gather  the  sadness 
and  also  the  peace  of  that  early  death-bed  : 

'I  cannot  tell  you  how  touching  it  was.  She  was 
most  peaceful  and  calm  and  collected — much  in  prayer — 
at  intervals  aloud,  in  words  and  tones  that  went  to  one's 
very  heart.  She  had  much  difficulty  in  speaking,  but 
that  only  increased  the  force  of  all  she  said.  .  .  .  "Lord, 
remember  me  in  Paradise"  .  .  .  "Let  me  be  one  of 
the  very  least  in  Thy  kingdom"  .  .  .  "Jesus,  take 
me  to  Thyself."  .  .  .  These  and  many  more  such 
words,  uttered  as  if  every  word  was  weighed,  beautifully 
expressed,  too,  just  as  if  she  were  indeed  speaking  to  one 
she  had  long  loved  and  trusted.  And  again  she  said  : 
"  Am  I  come  back  to  earth  ?  I  thought  I  was  at  the 
gates  of  Heaven.  But  for  my  dear  husband's  sake  I 
should  like  to  live  a  little  longer." 

The  desolate  husband  writes  later,  when  all  is  over, 
to  his  Quaker  mother  : 

MY  DEAREST  MAMA, — Many  thanks  for  thy  kind 
letter.  ...  I  miss  her  more  on  the  Sunday  as  we  were 
so  much  together,  and  used  quite  to  look  forward  to  it 
as  our  happiest  day.  .  .  . 

I,  of  course,  must  sometime  be  alone,  and  very  likely 
it  may  be  good  for  me.  ...  I  never  can  shew  how  much 
I  owe  to  thee  for  having  been  with  me,  indeed  I  am 
afraid  it  may  appear  quite  the  contrary  .  .  .  and  that 
thee  thinks  thee  are  doing  nothing  for  me.  .  .  .  [Here 
he  alludes  to  his  reserved  nature,  which  was  to  some 
extent  inherited  by  his  son.  And  again]  :  I  always 
kept  my  thoughts  to  myself  till  I  found  one  who  could 
share  them  with  me,  and  now  she  is  gone.  .  .  . 
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But  we  will  turn  from  this  sad  time  to  a  brighter  one. 
The  little  boy  ('  Johnny/  as  he  was  always  called, 
dropping  his  first  name)  spent  much  of  his  time  with  his 
two  grandmothers  at  Keswick,  near  Norwich,  where  the 
Quaker  regime  was  strict,  precise,  and  rather  alarming, 
and  at  Woodbastwick,  where  he  always  said  he  was 
much  indulged. 

After  some  four  years  his  father  remarried,  his  second 
wife  being  Susan  Hamond,  a  daughter  of  Anthony 
Hamond  of  Westacre,  in  Norfolk,  who  became  a  mother 
to  him  and  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son.  She  has 
outlived  him.  One  daughter,  Antonia,  was  born  of  this 
second  marriage. 

His  home  was  at  High  House,  Thorpe,  a  house 
standing  high  on  a  hill  and  overlooking  the  Yare,  along 
which  the  wherries  with  their  dusky  sails,  and  the  white- 
winged  boats,  passed  through  the  low  meadows.  The 
river  at  Thorpe  was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  Norwich 
artists  of  that  well-known  nineteenth-century  school, 
whose  works  his  father  was  fond  of  collecting,  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  specimens  of  Crome,  Cotman,  Vin 
cent,  etc.,  and  a  specially  crisp  and  delicate  oil-painting 
of  Stark's  of  Postwick  Grove,  a  village  beyond  Thorpe, 
and  a  little  further  down  the  river.  William  Birkbeck 
also  gathered  together  many  specimens  of  old  china,  and 
his  son,  too,  developed  a  taste  for  pictures  and  art, 
describing  later  on,  when  travelling  with  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton,  the  delight  it  was  to  go  and  see  pictures  with  him, 
as  he  knew  so  much  about  them.  This  taste  resulted 
later  on  in  the  many  ancient  and  interesting  icons  which 
he  himself  collected  during  his  journeys  in  Russia. 
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EDUCATION FIRST  SCHOOL ETON 

JOHNNY  left  home  at  an  early  age  and  went  to  a  dame 
school  kept  by  the  Misses  Ringer  at  Lowestoft.  Here 
many  little  Norfolk  boys  were  taught,  mostly  cousins 
and  connections.  They  all  received  an  excellent  English 
grounding,  such  as  was  given  in  a  good  dame  school  at 
that  time.  His  old  schoolmistress  writes  :  '  He  had 
abilities  much  above  the  average,  and  even  then  shewed 
great  talent  for  music/  He  wrote  home  in  glowing 
terms  of  the  hymn-singing  on  Sunday  evening,  when 
Miss  Ringer  accompanied  *  Hark,  hark,  my  soul  1  '  with 
arpeggios  up  and  down  the  piano,  and  he  sent  home  a 
copy  of  it  written  in  a  large,  round  hand.  Many  were 
the  reminiscences  of  the  old  school  that  were  talked  and 
laughed  over  when  any  of  these  Norfolk  boys  met  in 
later  years. 

After  this  he  went  to  Mr.  Darch's  school  at  Brighton, 
and  here  again  is  a  touch  of  his  love  of  the  beautiful  : 
'  Allen  and  I  are  collecting  wild  flowers  together,  which 
I  like  better  than  stamps.  ...  I  have  been  lying  in  the 
long  grass  with  a  little  microscope  and  have  been  magni 
fying  little  insects  in  the  flowers/  He  was  very  fond 
of  reading  Walter  Scott  at  this  time,  and  in  these  days 
of  '  Sunday  books,'  he  writes  (November  1869)  :  '  I  am 
reading  "  Sunday  Echoes  in  Week-day  Hours,"  it  is 
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on  the  church  caterchism,  [sic]  it  is  dredfully  [sic] 
interesting.' 

From  his  earliest  years  he  had  an  extraordinary  talent 
for  music,  and  an  aunt  writes  that  even  in  his  nursery 
days  he  could  play  on  a  concertina  any  tune  that  he  had 
heard.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  his 
earliest  letters  from  school  indicate  that  his  chief  interests 
lay  in  the  direction  of  music,  and  in  the  history  and 
worship  of  the  Church. 

He  went  to  Eton,  to  Mr.  Dalton's  house,  on  April  24, 
1872,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  remained  there  till 
1877.  In  one  of  his  first  letters,  he  writes  to  his  step 
mother  : 

I  have  discovered  such  a  dear  little  church  near  here, 
900  years  old.  It  is  so  pretty  outside,  all  the  old  Norman 
tiles  [are]  on  the  floor.  There  are  some  splendid  old 
brasses  and  a  tremendously  old  representation  of  the 
Trinity,  and  a  most  lovely  Snetzler  organ  with  two  rows 
of  notes.  The  dark  [sic]  is  a  very  civil  man,  he  came 
from  Norfolk,  his  name  is  Dixon.  I  may  go  whenever 
I  like  and  play  the  organ. 

He  was  not  fond  of  games,  and  indeed  in  any  case 
his  short-sightedness  would  always  have  prevented  his 
taking  much  part  in  such  things,  and  this  prevented  his 
being  *  popular  '  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

Birkbeck  [writes  one l  who  knew  him  well  at  Eton] 
was  in  some  ways  rather  an  extraordinary  boy.  He 
was  not  fond  of  games,  and  would  not  probably  have  been 
called  a  popular  boy  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  with  a  small  circle  he  was  extremely 
so.  He  was  one  of  those  boys  who  overcomes  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  good  at  games  by  the  fact  that  other  boys 
know  that  he  is  jolly  clever  and  can  do  a  lot  of  things,  like 

1  The  Rev.  the  Hon.  R.  Adderley. 
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drawing  and  languages  and  music,  in  a  way  they  cannot. 
.  .  .  He  enjoyed  that  popularity  which  boys  will  always 
grant  to  a  companion  who  has  something  worth  hearing 
to  tell  them,  and  who,  though  intellectually  their  superior, 
can  talk  in  a  simple,  unaffected  way  without  priggery. 

There  are  not  many  boys  who  would  be  forgiven  by 
their  playmates  for  burning  incense  in  their  rooms,  or 
painting  pictures  of  mediaeval  saints  on  their  '  burries  ' 
(i.e.  book  cupboards),  yet  Birkbeck  did  both,  and  nobody 
minded,  and  certainly  nobody  thought  him  a  fool. 

He  was  very  much  attracted  by  Church  worship  and 
ritual,  and  used  constantly  to  go  over  to  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Clewer,  where  he  knew  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
G.  D.  Nicholas.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  Clewer  that  he 
owed  his  increasing  interest  in,  and  love  for,  the  Church 
services. 

Clewer  [writes  one  of  his  friends]  is  close  to  Eton, 
and,  though  '  out  of  bounds/  no  master  objects  to  a  boy 
running  over  there  to  church  between  school  hours  ; 
in  fact  my  dame  (i.e.  the  male  with  a  female  title  who 
presides  over  a  boys*  house)  used  to  chaff  Birkbeck 
about  his  Clewer  expeditions.  '  What  festival  are  they 
keeping  at  Clewer  to-day,  Birkbeck  ?  '  '  St.  Peter-in- 
Chains,  sir.'  *  Poor  man,'  said  my  dame,  *  I  should 
call  that  a  fast,  not  a  festival.  Wouldn't  you  ? ' 

He  had  a  little  cupboard  fixed  in  the  walls  of  his 
bedroom,  which  was  fitted  up  as  an  oratory  with  candle 
sticks  and  vases  and  coloured  frontals,  where  he  said 
offices  and  burnt  incense.  This  cupboard  had  once  to 
be  shut  up  with  all  the  candles  burning  inside  it  when 
his  dame  came  unexpectedly  to  his  door. 

But  it  would  be  a  very  untrue  inference  if  anyone 
were  to  suppose  from  this  that  Birkbeck's  religion  as  a 
boy  was  merely  an  external  affair — a  love  of  candles  and 
ritual — far  from  it.  He  had  an  instinctive  horror  of 
anything  low  or  degrading,  and  his  love  of  externals  was 
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simply  an  index  of  the  devotion  he  felt  for  the  Church 
and  the  divine  revelation  which  she  is  commissioned  to 
proclaim,  a  devotion  which  increased  through  life,  and 
which  made  him  the  deeply  religious  man  that  he  always 
was. 

Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  he  was  in  any  sense  a 
prig.  He  was  as  full  of  fun  as  any  boy  in  the  school, 
and  was  always  quite  natural  and  good-hearted,  free  from 
any  trace  of  unhealthy  sentimentality. 

He  and  I  [writes  an  old  school-fellow  *],  early  one 
morning  before  the  house  was  open,  got  out  of  one  of  the 
windows  into  the  garden  and  stole  away  to  the  tuck-shop 
and  enjoyed  a  sock  (i.e.  an  early  breakfast  of  coffee  and 
buns).  We  were  not  discovered,  and  escaped,  no  doubt, 
a  severe  punishment. 

Another  school-fellow  2  writes : 

He  was  at  Eton,  as  always,  devoted  to  music,  and  we 
used  to  go  up  to  St.  George's,  Windsor,  whenever  we  could. 
We  both  learnt  our  religion  from  going  to  the  children's 
service  at  St.  Stephen's,  Clewer.  As  there  was  only  a 
monthly  (late)  Mass  at  the  College  Chapel,  we  always 
went  to  the  eight  o'clock  one  at  St.  John's,  Eton.  Johnny 
was  one  of  the  boys  who  petitioned  the  then  headmaster 
for  an  early  celebration  once  a  month  in  the  College 
Chapel,  and  the  sympathetic  answer  they  got  was  a  blunt 
refusal — '  I  cannot  encourage  superstition.'  Johnny 
was  intensely  true  to  his  friends,3  and  during  his  latter 
time  at  Eton  he  became  much  liked  in  his  house,  though 
at  first  he  shared  the  penalty  that  boys  who  do  not  like 
games,  and  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  born  with 
grown-up  tastes,  suffer — viz.,  being  misunderstood. 

Among  those  in  authority  at  Eton  there  was  evi 
dently  some  little  perturbation  about  his  ecclesiastical 

1  The  Rev.  the  Hon.  R.  Adderley.  *  Sir  Hubert  Miller,  Bart. 

»  This  characteristic  was  shewn  all  through  his  life. 
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proclivities.      His    tutor,    Mr.   Joynes,    writes    to    his 
father : 

As  to  the  Clewer  business,  I  must  leave  it  in  his 
parents'  hands.  I  hate  religious  persecution,  but  this 
boy  is  of  tender  years,  and  I  very  much  wish  his  parents 
could  persuade  him  to  drop  it.  He  loves  music,  but  what 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  services  at  St.  George's 
Chapel  ?  Surely  he  might  be  content  with  that.  If  he 
goes  on  at  Clewer,  I  anticipate  troubles,  and  will  give 
you  my  reasons  when  we  meet. 

Two  years  and  more  later  on  l  his  tutor  writes  again 
about  his  work.  He  could  not,  it  appears,  be  induced 
to  work  at  subjects  in  which  he  felt  no  interest,  and 
mathematics  seem  to  have  been  his  bugbear.  His  old 
faults  of  carelessness  remain.  He  likes  to  read  what 
pleases  him — music  or  literature.  He  has  very  good 
abilities,  but  will  not  work  at  what  he  dislikes.  Mr. 
Dalton  is  a  very  kind  friend  to  him,  and  is  hopeful  about 
him. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  whether 
Birkbeck  should  go  to  Oxford  or  to  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Joynes  would  have  favoured  the  latter  place,  for  he 
continues  in  the  same  letter  : 

I  myself  fear  for  him  as  regards  Oxford,  and  wish  to 
ask  if  you  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  send  him 
there.  With  his  susceptible  feelings  with  regard  to 
religion  and  music,  and  with  no  substratum  of  diligence 
and  obedience,  is  there  not  reason  for  fear  that  he  may 
grieve  you  by  taking  up  extreme  views  ?  At  Cambridge 
the  influences  would  be  different  altogether.  May  I 
ask  you  to  weigh  this  well,  and  if  you  are  not  much 
acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  Oxford,  to  ask  the 
advice  of  some  of  your  friends  who  are  ? 

1  December  10,  1876. 
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Oxford,  however,  was  decided  on,  and  Mr.  Joynes, 
six  months  later,  writes  his  final  report  to  his  father 
(July  27,  1877).  His  difficulties  with  the  authorities, 
whatever  they  had  been,  were  now  at  an  end  : 

I  feel  sorry  now  that  the  time  has  come  to  write  you 
the  last  report  of  your  son,  but  I  am  very  glad  he  is 
leaving,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '  at  peace  with  all 
men/  He  is  very  clever,  and  very  conversational. 

Birkbeck  describes  the  dismantling  of  his  rooms  with 
a  characteristic  sense  of  humour  :  *  I  came  in  from 
school  on  Tuesday  and  found  the  iconoclasts  in  full 
possession,  with  huge  packing  cases  and  everything 
packed  up.' 

His  letters  home  speak  of  his  interests  at  Eton  and 
of  his  reading  : 

MY  DEAR  PAPA, —  ...  I  have  had  such  lots  to  do 
this  week.  "A  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  writing  a  history  and 
description  of  all  the  Colleges  of  Cambridge,  and  of 
Eton,  has  been  down  here,  and  I  have  been  shewing  him 
all  the  architectural  details,  and  helping  him  in  the 
College  Library  over  fusty  old  manuscripts  of  the 
XV  century  to  find  out  when  each  alteration  was 
made,  etc.,  a  kind  of  work  which  quite  suited  me.  .  .  . 

And  again  : 

It  is  so  hot  that  one  can  do  nothing  but  loll  about 
reading.  I  lie  flat,  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  with 
an  umbrella  to  keep  the  flies  and  heat  away,  and  read 
'  Stones  of  Venice,'  Greek  Plays,  etc.  I  am  reading 
-flischylus'  *  Persae,'  but  it  is  awfully  hard.  We  are 
doing  *  Ajax '  in  school,  and  horrid  vulgar  Horace  instead 
of  Virgil. 

But  there  is  a  less  intellectual  touch  at  the  end  of  this 
letter  :  '  Please  may  I  have  another  £i  ?  ' 
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The  reminiscences  of  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,1  another 
Eton  friend,  tell  us  : 

Our  acquaintance  began  owing  to  our  being  in  the 
same  form-division,  with  occasional  interruptions,  during 
the  whole  of  our  Eton  careers.  Birkbeck  .  .  .  was, 
like  myself,  rather  a  lover  of  Greek  History,  and  we 
used,  when  out  walking  after  school,  to  have  unending 
controversies  about  Thucydides  ;  he  being  very  pro- 
Athenian  and  anti-Spartan,  while  I  argued  that  Athens 
was  a  revolutionary  and  aggressive  State,  and  that  the 
Peloponnesian  allies  were  upholding  the  balance  of  power, 
and  the  older  forms  of  government  in  Greece,  much  as 
we  and  our  allies  did  a  hundred  years  ago  against  revolu 
tionary  and  Napoleonic  France. 

He  was  also — another  thing  we  had  in  common — 
a  lover  of  ^schylus,  and  greatly  interested  in  the  philo 
sophical  and  moral  ideas  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  his 
plays,  especially  that  of  the  struggle  between  the  succes 
sive  rival  dynasties  of  gods,  the  old  Titanic  nature  forces, 
and  the  later  moral  impersonations,  which  is  brought  out 
in  the  *  Prometheus  '  and  settled  by  a  kind  of  recon 
ciliation  in  the  '  Eumenides/ 

We  both  took  a  strong,  rather  boyish  interest  in 
contemporary  politics,  and  discussed  them  for  hours  in 
our  Sunday  walks,  or  when  I  spent  a  part  of  my  summer 
holidays  at  his  home  in  Norfolk  ;  for  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  was  on,  and  Gladstone  and  Dizzy  were  hammering 
fiercely  at  one  another.  We  were  not  quite  of  one  mind 
on  the  question,  for  Birkbeck  had  developed,  largely  I 
think  through  another  schoolboy  friend,  Athelstan  Riley 
...  a  strong  interest  and  sympathy  with  the  High 
Church  movement,  and  he  was  very  indignant  with 
Dizzy  for  having  introduced  legislation  against  various 
religious  practices,  now  common,  but  then  either  novel 

1  Sir  Arthur  H.  Hardinge,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls,  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  Teheran,  Brussels,  Lisbon  ;  Ambassador  to 
Madrid. 
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or  obsolete,  to  which  the  High  Churchmen  attached 
importance.  I  did  not  exactly  defend  Dizzy,  for 
although,  while  very  ignorant  on  this  subject,  I  preferred 
the  High  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans,  whom  I  had  always 
been  taught  to  dislike,  I  yet  thought  these  disputes  very 
much  less  important  than  the  Eastern  Question.  But 
whilst  I  was  convinced  by  the  wonderful  knowledge, 
for  a  boy,  which  he  had  of  the  legal  history  and  arguments 
of  the  controversy,  that  the  High  Church  party  had  the 
best  of  it,  I  never  could  convince  him  that,  in  spite  of  the 
Church  affair,  we  ought  to  support  Dizzy  against  Glad 
stone.  Later  on  he  came  round  to  my  view,  but  in  his 
Eton  days  his  interest  in  religious  subjects,  which  do 
not  usually  attract  to  the  same  extent  even  the  most 
serious  schoolboys,  was  very  strong. 

Birkbeck's  general  interests  at  Eton  did  not  include 
athletics  in  any  form,  though  he  was  .  .  .  very  keen 
about  partridge  and  pheasant  shooting  at  home — on  the 
other  hand  he  had,  even  as  a  small  boy,  a  great  love  of 
archaeology,  and  still  more  of  music,  which  he  thoroughly 
understood.  .  .  .  This,  and  other  intellectual  interests 
in  him,  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  influence  which 
was  exercised  over  both  of  us  as  Eton  boys,  by  a  very 
able  and  kindly  Eton  master,  Oscar  Browning,  in  whose 
form  we  were,  and  at  whose  house,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
when  he  left  Eton  to  live  at  Cambridge  as  a  Fellow  of 
King's,  we  were  both  of  us  frequent  guests. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  half  at  Eton,  and  before 
going  to  our  respective  Oxford  colleges — Magdalen  and 
Balliol — we  made  our  first  foreign  tour  together.  We 
crossed  to  Rotterdam,  visited  Hamburg,  several  of  the 
old  Danish  cities  of  Jutland,  such  as  Viborg,  Aarhus, 
Copenhagen,  Frederiksborg,  the  royal  tombs  and  Cathe 
dral  at  Roskilde,  then  Southern  Sweden,  Stockholm,  and 
Upsala,  returning  overland  to  Christiania,  and  thence  by 
sea  to  Hull.  During  our  stay  in  Sweden  we  crossed  the 
Baltic  into  Finland,  and  visited  the  old  capital,  and  some 
of  the  inland  lakes.  Lack  of  time  and  money  prevented 
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our  extending  our  tour  to  Russia,  but  we  both  intended 
to  do  so  later. 

Some  train  of  thought  had  attracted  my  attention  to 
Scandinavia  and  led  me  to  learn  a  little  Danish.  Birk- 
beck  somehow  caught  the  infection,  with  the  result  that 
in  the  following  summer,  our  last  before  going  to  Oxford, 
we  made  a  fresh  northern  trip — this  time  to  Iceland, 
which  we  crossed  on  horseback  from  Akreyri  in  the  north 
to  Reykiavik  in  the  south-west.  Birkbeck  made  a 
second  tour  there  without  me,  and  explored  some  very 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  island. 


CHAPTER  III 

OXFORD  DAYS,  1877  TO  l88l 

AT  Oxford  the  old  Eton  friendship  was  still  maintained, 
and  Sir  Arthur  goes  on  : 

Though  we  lived  in  different  Colleges  we  had  many 
common  friends,  among  whom  two  Fellows  of  my  own 
All  Souls,  Fletcher,1  a  Magdalen  demy,  and  Johnson,2 
an  older  man  and  already  a  History  tutor,  both  lifelong 
ones.  In  these  days  Magdalen,  however,  to  which 
Birkbeck  belonged  and  was  devoted,  stood,  as  you  may 
remember,  rather  aloof  from  the  general  life  of  the 
University,  and  I  was  never  able  to  interest  him  in  the 
'  Union,'  of  which  I  was  secretary,  or  in  our  under 
graduate  Conservative  Club,  the  '  Canning '  ;  for, 
though  he  had  always  plenty  to  say,  and  became  an  able 
and  interesting  lecturer,8  he  was  rather  shy  as  a  young 
man  about  speaking  in  public  on  current  questions,  into 
which  he  had  perhaps  not  gone  deeply,  and  was  a  little 
bored  with  the  average  undergraduate  debate.  When 
we  had  both  finished  Oxford,  and  I  had  begun  to  work 

1  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen. 

•  The  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson,  Christ  Church. 

*  In  this  connection,  W.  J.  B.  writes  : 

'  August,  1895. 

'  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  wrote  me  such  amusing  advice  about  my 
Congress  paper.  He  said  :  "  Incedis  per  ignes  :  but  with  delicate  handling 
you  may  indicate  the  needful  points  without  offence.  Write  it  first  with 
full  strength,  in  the  rough,  as  offensively  as  if  you  were  talking  to  me 
or  some  confidential  friend,  and  then  soften  it  down  as  if  you  were  goin^ 
to  read  it  to  the  Queen  "1  It  is  really  a  good  bit  of  advice,  but  somewhat 
difficult  to  follow.' 
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in  the  Foreign  Office,  we  did  our  last  tour  together,  in 
mid-winter,  in  Belgium;  but  we  also  wandered  afterwards 
a  good  deal  about  Norfolk,  and,  when  we  were  still  under 
graduates,  spent  a  very  pleasant  few  weeks  reading  at 
Mundesley,  near  Cromer,  at  that  time  a  very  primitive 
Norfolk  village,  now,  I  believe,  a  large  seaside  resort. 
We  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the  village,  bathed  every  day  in 
the  German  Ocean,  and  sought  relaxation  from  the  *  De 
Corona  '  of  Demosthenes  in  sailing  on  '  the  Broads,' 
or  visiting  the  old  churches  and  manor  houses  of  which 
this  part  of  Norfolk  is  so  full,  and  to  which  Birkbeck, 
who  had  a  strong  county  patriotism,  and  was  a  keen 
archaeologist,  proved  an  excellent  and  most  instructive 
guide. 

The  testimony  of  the  Rev.  A.  Johnson,  one  of  the 
Oxford  friends  mentioned  above,  is  as  follows  : 

I  have  rarely  [he  says]  come  across  a  man  who  had 
formed  his  opinions  so  early  in  life  as  did  W.  J.  Birkbeck. 
Although  belonging  to  a  family  of  Quaker  leanings,  and 
with  a  father  who  was  decidedly  Evangelical  or  Low 
Church  in  his  views,  Birkbeck  had,  when  he  first  came 
to  me  as  a  pupil  at  the  age  of  about  twenty,  definitely 
joined  the  High  Church  party,  a  position  from  which  he 
never  departed.  He  had  not,  however,  as  yet  developed 
his  interest  in  the  Eastern,  and  especially  in  the  Russian 
Church.  Scandinavia,  and  more  particularly  Iceland, 
then  chiefly  attracted  him. 

He  spent  some  of  his  long  vacations  in  Iceland.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  literature  and  the  history  of 
that  island,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Scan 
dinavian  scholar  Vigfusson,  who  at  that  time  was  working 
at  Scandinavian  literature  with  York  Powell,  the  future 
Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  undue  attention  which  he  insisted 
on  devoting  to  these  studies  and  to  ecclesiastical  questions 
that  prevented  him  from  mastering  the  rest  of  his  work 
sufficiently  for  him  to  obtain  a  first-class  in  the  Honour 
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School  of  Modern  History,1  a  class  for  which  he  certainly 
had  the  necessary  qualifications.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  pupils  I  have  ever  had  under  me  during  my  career 
as  an  Oxford  tutor.  He  had  rapid  intuition,  a  gift  for 
seeing  the  point,  a  thoroughly  logical  mind,  and  a  vigorous 
and  pointed  style.  Possibly  he  was  slightly  too  argu^ 
mentative  to  be  a  receptive  pupil,  but  at  least  his  was  an 
independent  and  original  mind. 

Others  will  be  able  to  give  a  better  account  than  I  of 
his  later  work,  more  especially  his  devotion  to  the  history 
of  the  Russian  Church  and  people.  No  Englishman 
knew  Russia,  her  language  and  her  history,  and  her 
present  condition  better,  or  was  more  thoroughly  appre 
ciated  in  that  country. 

Of  his  character  I  would  say  that,  coupled  with 
very  great  firmness  and  decision,  and  an  unswerving 
adherence  to  his  opinions,  which  he  carried  out  in 
practice,  he  had  a  true  spirit  of  toleration  for  those  who 
disagreed  with  him,  and  was  a  man  of  very  warm  heart. 
His  gratitude  to  me  for  my  poor  efforts  as  his  tutor 
was  touching,  and  in  his  death  I  have  lost  a  friend  upon 
whose  loving  sympathy  I  could  always  depend.  A 
more  devoted  Christian,  or  one  with  a  higher  sense  of 
duty,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name. 

Johnny  Birkbeck  came  of  age  at  Oxford,  February  1 3, 
1880,  and  wrote  home: 

MY  DEAR  PAPA, —  ...  I  wasn't  at  all  sorry  to 
come  of  age  at  Oxford,  which  I  like  better  than  any 
place  in  the  world;  but  I  should  have  liked  you  and 
Mama  and  Nita  to  have  been  up  here  with  me,  particu 
larly  as  it  was  such  a  ...  lovely  day,  and  Magdalen 
and  the  walks  were  so  jolly.  I  must  say  that  I  think 
nobody  ever  spent  a  more  happy  minority  than  I  did. 
At  every  time  since  I  can  remember,  I  have  always  had 
the  very  best  ;  first  of  all  a  good  home,  then  the  best 

1  He  took  a  second  class  in  History. 
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school  in  the  world,  then  the  best  college  in  the  best 
University  in  the  world  :  and  of  course  I  owe  every 
bit  of  it  to  you  and  Mama,  as  well  as  heaps  of  other 
things,  such  as,  for  instance,  eight  delightful  journeys 
abroad,  that  not  one  boy  in  a  thousand  gets.  Looking 
back  on  it  all,  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  enough  ; 
I  hope  I  shall  never  be  ungrateful  for  it. 

In  another  letter  we  get  a  glimpse  of  his  doings, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  Saturday  evening  quartettes,1 
'  which  I  have  never  missed  a  single  Saturday  since 
I  have  been  up  here,  till  last  Saturday/ 

1  His  instrument  being  the  'cello. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MARRIAGE LONDON MUSICAL    STUDIES 

IN  1 88 1  he  left  Oxford,  and  went  to  live  in  bachelor 
rooms  in  London  with  his  friend  Mr.  Yale.  Thence 
he  removed  to  Thurloe  Square  on  his  marriage,  on 
October  4,  1883,  with  Rose  Katherine,  daughter  of 
Mr.  Somerville  Gurney  l  of  North  Runcton,  and 
Katherine,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Anthony  Hamond  of 
Westacre.  Thus  his  wife,  though  no  relation  to  himself, 
was  the  niece  of  his  stepmother.  Later  on  they 
removed  to  32  Sloane  Gardens,  when  more  room  was 
wanted  for  their  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
Benedict,  Elizabeth,  and  Michael.2 

Here  in  London  he  worked  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  had  organ  lessons  with  Sir  Walter  Parratt. 
Also  for  five  years,  from  1883  to  1888,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  plainsong,  visiting  Maredsous, 
a  monastery  in  Belgium,  and  learning  much  from  his 
friends  the  monks  there,  going  also  to  Solesmes  in 
France,  the  chief  centres  of  continental  study  on  the 

1  Sir  Somerville   Gurney,  K.C.V.O. 

1  Benedict,  now  Major  (late  Coldstream  Guards),  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
married  1915  Jacqueline  Harriett  Alexander,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
and  Lady  Emily  Alexander. 

Elizabeth  married  1912  Hubert  Bowyer  Arden  Adderley,  now  Major 
(late  Scots  Guards),  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Arden  Adderley,  of  which 
marriage  there  are  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Michael  (ex-Flight  Lieut.,  R.N.A.S.)  married  1918  Lettice  Anne 
Elliot,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Elliot,  and  has  one  son,  James  Martin. 

18 
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subject,  and  many  other  places.  Thus  he  mastered 
the  intricate  rules  of  early  musical  notation,  when  as 
yet  it  was  written  without  lines.  Later  on  he  continued 
this  same  study  in  Russia,  working  at  the  ancient 
Russian  music  with  the  aid  of  Professor  Smolenski  at 
Moscow,  who  has  written  a  great  deal  about  the  early 
notation.  He  brought  home  many  old  Russian  and 
Slavonic  musical  manuscripts,  and  well  understood  the 
mysterious-looking  red  lines  and  dots  and  signs  above 
the  black  lettering.  In  1891  he  lectured  to  the  Musical 
Association,  with  these  MSS.  for  illustration,  a  lecture 
which  was  published  in  the  periodical  account  of  their 
proceedings,  and  which  is  the  only  publication  at  present 
in  the  English  language  that  gives  any  information  on 
the  subject.1  He  also  translated  the  Contakion  for  the 
dead, '  Give  rest,  O  God,'  and,  with  the  help  of  Sir  Walter 
Parratt,  corrected  the  harmonies,  and  to  them  fitted 
the  words  of  this  beautiful  hymn,  which  were  sung  by 
Queen  Victoria's  request  at  the  memorial  service  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  III  of  Russia  and  also  at  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence.  It  now  has  a  place  in  the  hymn- 
book  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor,  and  in  the  '  English 
Hymnal/  and  brings  comfort  to  many  sorrowing  souls 
of  the  English  Communion. 

1  Appendix  A. 


CHAPTER  V 

RUSSIAN    EXPEDITIONS   I      I  882,     I  888 KIEFF 

IN  1 8  82  Mr.  Birkbeck  first  went  to  Russia.  At  that  time 
he  knew  nothing  of  either  the  language  or  the  country  ; 
he  was  immensely  impressed,  and  determined  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  improve  his  acquaintance. 

In  1888  he  went  again.  How  it  came  about  is 
related  by  his  friend,  Sir  Arthur  Hardinge,  then  in  the 
Russian  Embassy.  He  tells  us  : 

It  so  happened  that  in  1888  the  Russian  Govern 
ment  decided  to  celebrate  the  loooth  year  of  the  intro 
duction  of  the  Christian  Faith  into  Russia,  at  Kieff,  the 
old  capital  of  St.  Vladimir,  where  he  was,  I  think, 
baptised  in  the  Dnieper. 

A  Panslavist  current  at  that  time  moved  the  Russian 
ship  of  state.  It  had  swept  Prince  Alexander  of 
Battenberg  from  the  throne  of  Bulgaria,  and  internally 
it  was  represented  by  the  Procurator  of  the  Holy 
Synod,1  Constantine  Pobedonostzeff,  who  stood  for  the 

1  The  Holy  Synod  took  the  place  of  the  ancient  Patriarchate  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Of  the  position  of  the  Tzar  in  relation  to  it  and 
that  of  his  delegate  the  Chief  Procurator,  Mr.  Birkbeck  says  in  his  lectures 
of  1895  : 

'  The  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  consists  at  present  of  four  ex-officio 
members,  the  Metropolitans  of  St.  Petersburg,  Kieff,  and  Moscow,  and 
the  Exarch  of  Georgia,  and  besides  these  any  other  prelates  which  the 
Synod  itself  may  summon,  either  permanently  or  temporarily,  to  assist 
in  its  deliberations. 

'  It  theoretically  represents  the  whole  episcopate  of  the  Russian 
Church  sitting  in  Council  after  the  manner  of  the  (Ecumenical  Synods, 
but  as  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  cannot  always  be  at  St.  Petersburg, 
away  from  their  dioceses,  a  few  only  are  summoned  at  a  tinu-.  .  .  . 

'  They  are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  in  number,  and  sit  at  a  long 
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autocratic,  reactionary  school  of  Katkoff,1  rather  than 
the  more  Liberal  Slavophilism  of  Aksakoff. 

table,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  Cross  and  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and 
at  the  other  the  throne  of  the  Emperor,  who,  like  Constantine  the  Great 
at  Nicaea,  presides  on  occasions,  but  has,  of  course,  no  voice  in  the  settle 
ment  of  questions  of  dogmatic  and  purely  spiritual  import. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  seldom  or  never  there,  but  is  represented 
by  a  layman  appointed  by  himself  for  the  purpose,  entitled  the  Chief 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who,  like  the  Imperial  Commissioners  in 
the  early  General  Councils,  has  a  right  to  be  present  at  all  their  deliberations. 
'  But  upon  purely  spiritual  questions  he  has  no  vote  whatever,  and 
not  even  a  right  to  speak,  and  in  token  of  this  he  always  sits  at  a  separate 
table.  All  communications  between  the  Synod  and  the  Emperor  pass 
through  him,  and  in  mixed  matters  involving  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
interests,  he  has  of  course  the  greatest  power  and  influence.  As  far  as 
the  Emperor's  position  is  concerned  the  Russian  Church  is  often  described 
by  its  enemies  as  living  under  the  rule  of  Caesaro-Papalism.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurdly  inaccurate  than  this  term.  What  the  position 
of  the  Tzar  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Synod  represents  is  that  share  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  which  the  laity  as  the  Eastern  Church  thinks 
ought  to  possess.  The  Russian  Monarchy,  though  an  Autocracy,  repre 
sents  historically  a  trust  which  the  people  have  handed  to  their  rulers, 
and  this  was  exemplified  so  late  as  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  election 
by  a  council  of  the  nation  of  the  head  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  to  take 
the  place  of  the  older  House  of  Ruric  on  the  Imperial  throne.  And  the 
Russian  people,  along  with  their  other  rights,  had  a  perfect  right  to  hand 
over  to  the  Tzars  their  own  legitimate  share  in  the  regulation  of  certain 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  most  Ultramontane  of 
Westerns  will  not  deny  that  in  early  days  at  Rome  itself  the  people  had 
some  voice  in  the  election  of  their  Bishops.  And  in  Russia  at  the  present 
day  this  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  Holy  Synod  selecting  the  names  of 
three  candidates  for  a  vacant  See,  and  sending  them  to  the  Tzar,  who 
selects  one  of  them. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  believe  there  has  only  been  one  instance  in  the 
present  century  in  which  he  has  passed  over  the  first  of  the  three  names 
presented,  but  even  if  he  did,  such  action  could  hardly  be  said  to  amount 
to  Caesaro-Papalism. 

'  .  .  .  The  purely  spiritual  rules  of  the  Russian  Church  are  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  whole  Eastern  Church  and  depend  therefore  upon 
the  confirmation  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Synods  of  the  autocephalous 
Churches.' 

1  Michael  Nikiforovich  Katkoff  was  a  man  of  great  character.  He 
edited  the  Moskovski  Viedomosti  (Moscow  News) ,  a  paper  that  had  much 
the  same  position  that  The  Times  has  in  England  ;  he  was  the  best-known 
editor  of  his  day,  but  was  greater  as  a  statesman  than  as  an  editor,  and 
took  precedence  of  all  the  Ministers  in  the  Palace  of  the  Emperors 
Alexander  II  and  Alexander  III. 

He  was  the  friend  of  the  Russian  people,  the  peasants  par  excellence, 
and  wielded  great  power,  and,  except  by  his  enemies,  was  considered  a 
just  and  enlightened  man. 

He  had  been  asked  by  both  Emperors  to  take  the  portfolio  of  Minister 
of  the  Interior  or  any  other  he  liked,  but  he  always  refused,  considering 
he  was  of  greater  use  to  his  country  by  letting  the  truth  be  heard  through 
his  paper.  But  the  most  valuable  of  his  writings  were  his  private  letters 
to  the  Emperors  written  at  the  most  critical  moments  of  their  reigns. 
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The  Kieff  ceremonies,  which  comprised  Te  Deums, 
banquets  with  speeches,  and  historic  theatrical  per 
formances,  were  to  be  attended  by  representatives  of  all 
the  Slav  States  of  the  world,  and  were  intended  to  be 
not  merely  a  religious  but  a  masked  political  demon 
stration,  and  I  was  rather  anxious  to  see  them  and  to 
hear  the  speeches. 

It  so  happened  that  the  British  Chaplain  at  Cronstadt, 
who  was  also  interested,  on  historic  and  religious  rather 
than  political  grounds,  in  them,  suggested  that  he  might 
himself  attend  them  as  a  clerical  representative  of  the 
British  Churches,  who  would  naturally  sympathise  with 
so  interesting  a  commemoration,  and  I  wrote,  through 
a  common  friend,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,1 
who  took  up  the  idea,  but,  as  the  Chaplain  fell  ill,  sug 
gested  first  Bishop  Smythies  of  Zanzibar  and  then,  when 
this  proved  impracticable,  a  lay  delegate  in  the  person 
of  Birkbeck,  who  brought  with  him  a  letter  of  con 
gratulation  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff.  .  We  went  together  to  the  cele 
bration,  which  was  in  many  ways  very  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  I  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  principal 
personages  in  the  Russian  political  and  ecclesiastical 
world,  such  as  Pobedonostzeff,  General  Ignatieff, 
M.  Sabler,  and  many  others. 

On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Moscow  and  at  the 
Sergievo  Troitza  monastery,  afterwards  visiting  together 
some  of  the  Dissenters  of  the  Old  Faith  (Rascol  or 
Staroviertzi),  and  Birkbeck  became  quite  interested  in 
Russian  things  and  smitten  with  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  country,  which  he  frequently  visited  afterwards  with 
a  feeling  of  ever-growing  sympathy  and  attachment  ; 
both  of  them  springing  from  a  close  study  of  the  people 
and  of  their  language  and  literature. 

His  death  is  a  real  loss  to  Anglo-Russian  relations, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  foster. 

1  Archbishop  Benson. 
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Mr.  Birkbeck's  own  letters  from  Kieff  tell  us  : 

This  is  a  most  interesting  place,  quite  different 
from  any  other  Russian  town  I  have  seen  as  yet ;  the 
principal  churches  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill  hanging 
over  the  west  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  with  views  extending 
for  miles. 

The  Archbishop's  letter  produced  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  ;  Pobedonostzeff  read  it  out  at  the  reception 
of  the  various  foreign  and  Russian  deputations,  and  it 
made  a  great  impression.  We  were  presented  to  the 
Metropolitan,  who  expressed  most  warmly  his  pleasure 
at  receiving  it,  and  all  round  me  at  the  luncheon  after 
wards  they  were  talking  about  it.  I  think  it  was  the 
more  welcome  to  them  as  the  Lutherans,  neither  in 
Finland  nor  in  the  Baltic  Provinces,  took  any  notice 
of  the  celebration,  and  I  was  told  that  the  English 
Church  would  for  ever  be  remembered  in  Russia  as 
the  one  Western  Church  which  had  come  forward  to 
congratulate  her  on  the  occasion  when  she  was  cele 
brating  the  anniversary  of  her  admission  into  the 
Christian  Commonwealth.  .  .  . 

At  the  dinner  given  by  the  Mayor,  too,  when  the 
Archbishop's  health  was  drunk  the  applause  was 
tremendous,  and  the  Metropolitan  asked  me  on  my 
return  to  tell  the  Archbishop  how  much  his  action 
had  been  appreciated,  and  at  the  end  of  the  banquet, 
when  the  whole  assembly  dissolved  into  a  kind  of  bump- 
supper  business,  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  people  came 
to  clink  their  glasses  with  me  over  it  !  ... 

To-day  we  were  in  the  Procession  before  the  Liturgy 
and  then  had  splendid  places.  At  the  Liturgy,  which 
was  magnificent,  at  least  200  bishops  and  priests  in 
cloth  of  gold  took  part,  and  then  we  went  in  a  huge 
procession  down  to  the  river,  where  the  Russians  were 
first  baptised,  and  then  back  to  an  immense  dinner, 
where  we  received  quite  an  ovation.  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  of  all  the  interesting  people  we  have  met,  and 
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their  kindness,  and  about  the  thousands  of  pilgrims, 
some  from  Japan,  and  some  from  the  very  east  of 
Siberia,  who  have  walked  the  whole  way  here.  .  .  . 
I  had  a  great  many  discussions  with  various  people, 
clerical  and  lay,  about  the  English  Church — particularly 
with  a  monk  at  Kieff,  and  the  Abbot  of  Troitza.  .  .  . 

Our  Archbishop's  letter  was  couched  in  the  warmest 
terms,  and  he  ends  by  '  praying  therefore  earnestly  in 
the  spirit  for  the  unity  of  all  men  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  laid  down  and  expounded  by  the  (Ecumenical 
Councils  of  the  Undivided  Church  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  living  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God — we  ever 
remain  Your  Grace's  most  faithful  and  devoted  Servant 
and  Brother  in  the  Lord,  ED.  CANTUAR.'1 

To  which  the  Metropolitan  replies  '  to  his  beloved 
brother  in  Christ,'  and  asks,  *  upon  what  conditions  you  con 
sider  the  union  of  your  and  our  Churches  would  be  possible  ? ' 

To  this  the  Archbishop  2  in  answer  writes :  *  First, 
the  drawing  together  of  our  hearts.  Secondly,  more  or 
less  formal  recognition  of  each  other's  position.' 

He  shews  a  desire  for  intercommunion,  and  speaks 
of  mutual  recognition  by  the  two  Churches  of  each 
other's  Orders,  and  *  does  himself  the  honour '  of 
consigning  to  His  Holiness  four  works  on  the  authen 
ticity  of  the  Anglican  Orders,  by  Bishop  Stubbs,  Courayer, 
A.  Hadden,  and  Bailey. 

On  this  latter  question  of  Anglican  Orders,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  writes  to  the  Archbishop  at  this  time  : 

Much  ignorance  prevails  in  Russia  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  our  Church.  We  are  still  confounded 

1  This  correspondence  has  been  given  already  in  its  entirety  in  Mr. 
Birkbeck's  published  articles  and  lectures,  edited  by  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley : 
Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church. 

1  Archbishop  Benson. 
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by  educated  Russian  opinion  with  the  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  whose  want  of  Holy  Orders  is  of  course 
notorious.  Only  yesterday  the  Abbot  of  Troitza,  the 
second  of  Russian  monasteries,  with  whom  I  was  dining, 
described  our  defective  Apostolic  Succession — so  at 
least,  he  said,  the  Roman  Church  regarded  it,  and  he 
seemed  inclined  to  take  its  word  for  it — as  the  chief 
barrier  to  reunion. 

A  closer  acquaintance  between  the  two  Churches 
might  do  much  to  dissipate  such  misconceptions. 

Writing  of  Troitza,  Mr.  Birkbeck  says  : 

We  left  Kieff  Sunday  morning  and  got  here 
(Moscow)  Monday  night,  and  went  straight  on  to  the 
Troitza  Monastery,  about  35  miles  from  here.  We 
stayed  at  a  nice  little  inn,  kept  by  the  monks,  which 
was  very  comfortable,  and  spent  the  next  day  in  the 
monastery,  which  is  a  huge  place  like  a  town  with  walls 
and  towers  all  round,  which  have  stood  many  an  attack 
from  Poles  and  Tartars. 

The  Trinity  Lavra l  of  St.  Sergius  is  the  centre 
of  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  nation.  When  the 
Poles  had  taken  Moscow  in  the  beginning  of  the 
XVII  century,  it  stood  a  siege  of  sixteen  months,  and 
eventually  it  was  from  there  that  the  whole  country 
was  incited  to  rise  and  drive  the  enemy  out. 

There  are  nine  or  ten  churches  inside,  two  of  them 
very  gorgeous  ;  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold,  and  the 
pearls,  diamonds  and  emeralds  with  which  the  icons 
and  vestments  are  covered  is  something  almost  beyond 
what  one  can  imagine. 

The  country  is  extremely  pretty  ;  one  gets  lovely 
little  peeps  through  the  battlements  all  round  the  walls, 

1  The  Sergievo  Troitza  Lavra,  where  the  bones  of  St.  Sergius  rest, 
is  a  great  monastery  30  miles  from  Moscow,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
sacred  places  in  Russia  for  historical  and  ecclesiastical  reasons.  The  name 
Lavra  is  given  to  the  three  great  monasteries  Sergievo  Troitza  (St.  Sergius 
of  the  Trinity),  the  one  at  Kieff,  and  the  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  at 
St.  Petersburg. 
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and  from  the  tower.  It  is  not  nearly  so  flat  as  most 
parts  of  Russia,  and  the  forest  every  now  and  then 
opens  out  into  green  grass,  with  lovely  little  villages  of 
wooden  houses  with  painted  roofs  dotted  about,  and 
many  smaller  monasteries,  dependent  on  the  Troitza, 
with  their  gold  and  bright-coloured  domes  peeping  here 
and  there  out  of  the  trees. 

We  went  and  called  on  the  Abbot,  the  Archimandrite 
Leonid,  whom  Hardinge  knows,  and  had  luncheon 
with  him  ;  such  a  jovial  old  thing,  telling  lots  of  yarns, 
and  roaring  with  laughter  over  them.  Hardinge  inter 
preted  a  good  bit  for  me,  and  we  had  a  long  talk. 

In  the  evening  we  went  all  about  the  forest,  looking 
at  the  little  dependent  monasteries,  and  spent  the  night 
at  one  of  them  called  Gethsemane  ;  such  a  pretty  place, 
surrounded  by  lovely  fir  and  birch  woods,  with  a  small 
lake.  The  services  were  very  interesting,  and  so  was 
dining  with  the  monks  to-day  ;  the  food  was  too  fearful 
and  wonderful  for  words. 

After  a  long  Grace,  we  sat  down  with  about  two 
hundred  monks,  and  had  two  enormous  bits  of  black 
bread  to  go  on  with,  and  a  wooden  plate  and  a  large 
wooden  spoon.  First  of  all  we  had  a  kind  of  rice  and 
raisins,  then  a  perfectly  horrible  dish,  made  of  chopped-up 
cucumber  and  other  green  things  and  some  bits  of 
decidedly  ancient  fish,  all  floating  in  *  quass,'  which 
is  a  kind  of  beer  !  Then  came  some  cabbage  soup, 
then  another  fearful  and  wondrous  fish  soup,  then  a 
kind  of  plain  pudding  and  some  raspberries.  All  the 
time  one  helped  oneself  out  of  a  common  dish. 


CHAPTER  VI 

1889:    SLEPIAN EXPEDITION  TO  VALAAM FASTING    COM 
MUNION TO     ARCHANGEL     AND     THE     SOLOVETZSKY 

MONASTERY FIRST    MEETING     WITH      FATHER     JOHN 

OF  CRONSTADT CORRESPONDENCE  ON  THE  SLAVONIC 

LANGUAGE  AS  USED  IN  THE  CHURCH  SERVICES 

IN  1889  Mr.  Birkbeck  went  for  a  long  northern  tour, 
visiting  Archangel  and  the  Solovetzsky  Monastery  on 
the  White  Sea.  He  made  this  journey  partly  by  river, 
and  for  hundreds  of  versts  in  a  shaky  tarantass.1 
He  took  a  young  student  with  him,  the  son  of  a 
village  priest,  for  practising  the  language,  staying  in 
his  father's  parsonage,2  and  thereby  gaining  the  experi 
ence  of  what  a  country  village  peasant  priest's  home 
is  like. 

1  He  writes  to  his  son  : 

'  .  .  .  A  tarantass  is  like  a  great  long  cradle  on  wheels,  and  big  enough 
for  two  people  to  lie  down  in  at  full  length.  You  fasten  the  heavy  luggage 
on  behind,  put  all  your  small  things  inside  with  lots  of  hay  round  and 
over  them,  and  then  spread  a  mattress  over  the  whole.  The  driver  or 
yamshchik,  as  he  is  called,  sits  in  front  on  a  bit  of  net  stretched  across 
the  tarantass  over  your  feet ;  and  when  you  want  to  sit  up  there  is 
another  bit  of  netting  at  the  other  end  to  stretch  across  over  your 
pillow.  If  it  rains,  or  if  it  is  very  cold,  there  is  a  hood  which  generally  is 
dreadfully  low,  so  that  one  cannot  sit  up  without  bumping  one's  head 
all  the  time  ! 

'  You  have  three  horses  abreast,  and  they  canter  and  sometimes 
gallop  the  whole  way  from  one  station  to  another,  which  is  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  miles  ;  if  the  roads  are  very  muddy  and  bad  you  have  three 
more  horses  in  front,  but  however  bad  the  roads  are,  you  tear  along  as 
hard  as  you  can.' 

a  In  the  village  of  Zacharchevsky,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  Sizesk 
Monastery. 
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On  this  journey  he  writes  to  his  wife  : 

St.  Petersburg :  July  6/18,  1889. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  the  Holy  Synod,  where  I 
saw  Sabler,  who  was  very  kind  indeed  and  is  going  to 
take  me  to-morrow  night  to  see  Pobedonostzeff,  and  then 
to  a  great  service  in  a  monastery.  .  .  .  Sabler  seemed 
very  pleased  to  see  me,  and  has  invited  me  to  go  with  him 
to  the  foundation  of  a  new  church  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
Sunday,  which  is  going  to  be  built  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  workmen  in  a  large  factory.  They  have  collected 
amongst  themselves  6000  roubles,  more  than  £600.  .  .  . 

July  11/23. 

The  service  on  Sunday  afternoon  was  most  interesting, 
and  there  were  crowds  of  the  poorest  people,  who  have  all 
been  got  together  by  a  layman  of  the  name  of  Slepian, 
who  formed  a  club  for  them  and  then  began  to  collect 
money  to  build  a  church  for  them.  The  service  was  to 
bless  the  site,  and  there  was  a  great  awning  with  the 
icons  for  the  new  church  placed  in  a  row,  and  a  platform 
for  the  Bishop.  I  was  with  Sabler,  and  of  course  had  a 
very  good  place,  and  saw  it  all  quite  well.  The  people 
were  wonderful.  All  the  place  was  packed  and  all  the 
windows  of  the  houses  rilled  with  poor  people,  who  joined 
in  the  singing,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and  sheds 
round  crammed  with  people. 

July. 

I  spent  a  very  nice  afternoon  and  evening  with 
Pobedonostzeff  and  Sabler  at  the  former's  country  house. 
It  is  close  to  an  enormous  monastery,1  about  1 8  miles  from 
St.  Petersburg,  and,  as  all  these  houses  for  the  summer 
are,  built  of  wood,  with  a  great  deal  of  verandah.  Madam 
Pobedonostzeff  talks  English  quite  perfectly,  and  they 
were  tremendously  kind,  making  one  feel  at  home  at 
once.  ...  At  six  the  service  in  the  monastery  began, 
and  lasted  until  half-past  nine  ;  but  we  only  stayed  until 

1  This  was  a  daughter  monastery  of  the  Sergievo  Troitza  T 
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the  end  of  the  Vespers,  and  then  went  to  call  on  the 
Abbot  Ignatius,1  the  most  splendid  old  fellow,  whom 
Hardinge  introduced  me  to  last  year.  He  is  a  great 
artist,  and  took  me  all  over  his  studio,  where  there  are 
hundreds  of  icons,  etc.,  which  he  had  painted  or  super 
intended  his  pupils  painting.  He  has  built  a  cathedral 
in  the  monastery,  of  which  he  drew  the  designs,  and  the 
monks  and  servants  of  the  monastery  have  built  it. 
Every  stone  of  it  comes  off  the  estate  of  the  monastery, 
and  the  marbles  are  most  lovely.  He  gave  me  *  Lives  of 
the  Saints  of  Russia,'  a  brochure  against  spiritualism,  and 
several  other  things  he  has  written. 

July  13/25,  1889. 

I  am  starting  to-morrow  for  Valaam  and  another 
large  monastery,  both  on  Lake  Ladoga  on  islands,  with 
introductions  to  the  Abbots,  etc.  The  boat  I  go  in  is 
a  pilgrim  boat,  and  I  think  may  be  very  interesting,  and 
I  shall  come  in  for  the  anniversary  of  the  conversion  of 
Russia  at  the  first  of  them — the  festival  which  I  attended 
at  KiefF  last  year.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  wading  through  a  long  history  of  Solovetz 
in  Russian,  and  have  nearly  done  it  now,  and  I  have  got 
a  book  full  of  pictures  of  the  most  quaint  old  wooden 
churches  up  in  the  country  round  there.  .  .  . 

Valaam  :  July  16/28,  1889. 

I  must  just  write  you  a  line  from  this  out-of-the-way 
monastery,  on  an  island  in  the  North  of  Ladoga.  The 

1  The  Abbot  was  the  Archimandrite  Ignatius ;  before  entering  the 
monastic  life  he  was  in  the  Kazan  Academy,  and  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated 
Bruloff.  He  never  left  off  painting,  and  as  a  monk  and  abbot  painted 
icons  and  saints,  and  taught  other  monks  who  had  artistic  talents. 

He  had  also  some  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  built  the  Cathedral  of 
the  monastery,  painting  the  walls  himself  with  pictures  of  the  Resur 
rection  and  of  the  saints.  To  protect  these,  rails  were  placed  in  front,  on 
which  candles  were  placed. 

He  also  designed  an  original  iconostas  without  the  customary  Royal 
Doors.  On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stand  two  tall  Angels,  supporting 
with  their  raised  hands  a  curtain  which  veils  the  altar  from  the 
congregation. 

This  is  drawn  aside  at  stated  times  in  the  order  of  ceremonial. 
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whole  island,  which  is  a  good  size,  about  25  miles  round, 
and  all  the  other  islands — forty  in  all — belong  to  the 
monks,  who  have  built  the  whole  place  themselves, 
including  an  enormous  guest-house  for  the  pilgrims, 
who  come  every  week  all  through  the  summer.  .  .  . 

The  Abbot  received  me  very  kindly,  and  I  have  been 
spending  a  very  nice  time.  .  .  .  We  went  to  some  of 
the  outlying  islands,  where  there  are  various  chapels, 
etc.,  in  the  monastic  steamer  this  afternoon  ;  it  was  most 
interesting  to  see  the  pilgrims,  going  from  place  to  place 
grubbing  up  pieces  of  earth  to  carry  home,  etc.  All  the 
while  we  were  in  the  steamer  the  monks  were  chanting  ; 
they  have  exquisite  voices,  some  of  them,  and  the  effect 
was  perfectly  lovely.  .  .  . 

From  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  returned,  he 
writes  : 

July  ao/August  i. 

To-day  is  the  Feast  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  and  there 
have  been  great  services  and  a  huge  procession  through 
the  streets. 

On  July  2 2/ August  3  he  starts  for  the  Solovetzsky 
Monastery,  and  writes  : 

On  board  the  Tzar. 

You  see  I  have  started.  I  am  now  on  my  way  from 
the  Neva  to  the  Svir.  This  steamer  isn't  a  bad  one,  but 
there  are  no  cabins,  which  is  rather  a  bore — only  sofas 
round  a  saloon.  There  are  very  few  first-class  passen 
gers  ;  none  of  them  can  talk  anything  but  Russian, 
which  I  suppose  is  rather  a  good  thing  for  me,  and  they 
are  very  patient  and  good-natured  while  I  am  stammering 
out  my  clumsy  Russian  sentences.  We  get  into  the 
River  Svir  about  midnight  to-night.  .  .  . 

The  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  were  so  pretty  this  morn 
ing,  all  decorated  and  beflagged.  It  is  the  Empress  of 
Russia's  birthday,  and  all  over  the  town  the  great  deep 
church  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  gold  domes  of  the 
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churches  were  too  lovely  blazing  in  the  sun,  as  we 
steamed  up  the  river.  I  was  quite  sorry  coming  away, 
and  feel  very  quiet  after  the  whirl  of  engagements  I  had 
there.  It  is  nice  knowing  such  lots  of  people  there.  .  .  . 

On  the  River  Vodla  out  of  Lake  Onega  : 

July  24/August  5,  1889. 

We  left  Vosneseje  at  6  o'clock  this  morning  and 
crossed  the  Lake  to  this  river.  .  .  .  It  is  a  lovely  day, 
and  the  great  broad  river  is  very  pretty,  with  the  huge 
forests  on  each  side  and  every  now  and  then  a  village  of 
black  wooden  houses  with  white  window  sashes,  and 
little  white  churches  with  green  roofs  and  domes  ;  and 
all  the  peasants  have  bright  red  shirts  and  look  very  jolly, 
working  in  the  fields  of  rye,  or  steering  huge  rafts  of 
timber,  which  are  being  floated  down  to  the  Lake. 

Povenetz  :  July  26/August  7. 

This  is  rather  a  nice  little  town  and  very  clean,  and 
there  is  an  interesting  old  wooden  church  built  here  by 
Peter  the  Great,  when  he  returned  from  his  visit  to 
Solovetz  this  way.  I  have  just  been  trying  to  photograph 
the  inside,  but  it  is  rather  dark,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  be 
good,  though  it  is  full  of  old  icons  with  gold  grounds 
and  rather  clear  outlines. 

I  have  been  wandering  about  the  forest  by  the  edge 
of  the  Lake  this  afternoon,  and  found  a  nice  sandy  place 
where  I  had  a  good  swim.  The  Scotch  firs  are  most 
splendid,  and  there  are  lots  of  the  most  lovely  great 
black  and  white  spotted  woodpeckers,  which  I  have  been 
watching  running  up  and  down  the  great  red  trunks  of 
the  trees.  And  I  have  been  watching  some  ants  making 
a  gigantic  ant-hill  out  of  some  little  chips  of  wood, 
carting  these  away  from  the  place  on  the  edge  of  the 
Lake  where  the  wood  has  been  cut  up  to  make  into  rafts 
to  float  down  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  staggering  under 
them  to  the  ant-hill  which  is  about  20  yards  off  !  So 
you  see,  I  have  had  quite  a  Natural  History  afternoon. 
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He  mentions  later  an  incident  on  this  journey,  shewing 
how  strictly  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  keeps  the 
rule  of  fasting  Communion.  He  says  : 

In  1889  I  was  talking  with  a  village  priest  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  in  the  Olonetz  Government,  while  I 
was  posting  up  to  the  White  Sea,  and  he  told  me  how  in 
the  previous  spring  on  Easter  night^  when  he  had  already 
begun  the  Matins  at  midnight  (when  the  Resurrection 
is  proclaimed),  a  message  had  come  to  him  that  a  distant 
parishioner  of  his  was  dying.  When  the  Matins  were 
over,  instead  of  going  on,  as  usual,  to  the  Liturgy,  he 
told  his  people  about  it,  and  went  off  for  a  journey  of 
15  miles  to  give  the  dying  man  the  last  sacraments.  It 
was  during  the  thaw,  the  roads  in  an  almost  impassable 
state,  and  he  had  to  break  his  fast  on  the  way,  and  con 
sequently  there  was  on  his  return  no  full  Liturgy,  but 
only  a  sort  of  '  table  prayers  *  (which  the  Eastern  Church 
enjoins  on -certain  fast-days,  and  allows  for  emergencies) 
on  Easter  Day  itself  !  !  Imagine  this  in  Russia,  with  all 
that  the  Easter  Mass  means  to  them.1 

Suma  on  the  White  Sea  : 

July  28/August  9,  1889. 

You  see  we  have  got  to  the  White  Sea  at  last,  though 
it  is  quite  out  of  sight  down  the  river  two  or  three  miles. 
.  .  .  Only  fancy  how  lucky  !  There  is  a  certain  Father 
John  2  at  Cronstadt,  whom  I  particularly  wished  to  see, 
but  who  I  heard  was  away.  Yesterday  morning  at 
Pove*netz  who  should  appear  on  the  steamer  on  his  way 
back  to  St.  Petersburg  but  this  very  Father  John  !  He 
certainly  impressed  me  very  much.  He  has  the  most 

1  This  is  the  universal  rule  in  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia,  when 
a  priest  is  obliged  to  break  his  fast.  If  one  of  his  parishioners  is  dying, 
he  has  to  stop  the  service  and  hasten  to  his  house  to  give  him  the  Com 
munion.  The  service,  which  is  said  in  place  of  the  full  Liturgy,  is  officially 
called  '  the  Office  of  Presentations  '  (Chin  izorbrazitelivik) ,  or  commonly 
known  as  the  '  Little  Liturgy  '  (Obiednitza).  It  is  said  only  when  the 
priest  cannot  say  the  full  Liturgy.  See  Appendix  B. 

1  His  book,  My  Life  in  Christ,  has  been  translated  into  English. 
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beautiful  face  you  can  imagine,  and,  though  there  is  no 
cant  about  him — for  he  laughs  and  talks  quite  unaffectedly 
like  anybody  else — yet  you  feel  as  if  he  was  something 
different  from  anyone  you  ever  met.  I  can't  make  out 
why,  but  it  is  so.  He  is  a  simple  parish  priest,  but  the 
people  have  a  tremendous  veneration  for  him,  and  say 
that  he  works  miracles,  though  Father  John  himself 
denies  that  he  does,  and  says  it  is  only  their  faith  which 
heals  them.  I  didn't  get  a  very  long  talk  with  him,  for 
it  soon  became  known  in  the  town  that  he  was  there,  and 
the  place  was  quite  besieged  with  poor  people  coming 
to  ask  him  to  pray  for  one  thing  or  another  for  them,  or 
to  ask  his  advice. 

We  started  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morning,  posting 
here  by  tarantass.  It  is  rather  fun  to  begin  with,  tearing 
along  with  three  horses,  often  as  hard  as  ever  they  can 
ga  lop,  but  you  get  more  fearfully  bumped  than  you  can 
possibly  imagine  .  .  .  and  as  we  travelled  all  night  I  am 
rather  tired  now  and  was  thankful  to  arrive  here  at 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Archangel :  August  3/15,  1889. 

I  have  got  safe  back  from  Solovetz  to  the  mainland, 
after  a  very  interesting  stay  in  the  monastery.  It  is  the 
most  splendid  old  place,  lying  between  the  sea  and  a 
lake,  with  walls  and  nice,  fat,  stunted,  mediaeval-looking 
towers,  with  huge  white  churches  standing  out  above, 
with  dozens  of  green  domes.  The  monastery  is  situated 
on  an  island  about  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
middle  of  the  White  Sea,  and  was  founded  by  the  hermits, 
SS.  Zosima  and  Sawati,  in  the  XV  century.  It 
now  contains  a  community  of  rather  over  a  thousand,  of 
whom  about  200  are  full  monks,  the  rest  being  lay 
brothers  of  various  degrees.  Its  principal  buildings  date 
from  the  XVI  century  and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
built  while  St.  Philip,  afterwards  Metropolitan  of  Mos 
cow,  was  its  Abbot,  while  the  immense  walls  with  which 
it  is  surrounded  are  rather  later,  and  were  erected  in 
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order  to  guard  the  monastery  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Swedes  at  the  end  of  the  XVI  century. 

The  monks  have  made  roads  about  the  island,  con 
necting  the  various  skits  or  cells,  which  even  in  England 
would  win  the  praise  of  a  County  Council  inspector, 
while  for  Russia  they  are  little  short  of  miraculous. 
They  have  made  a  dockyard,  and  have  built  several 
ships,  including  three  steamers  to  convey  pilgrims  from 
Archangel  and  other  parts  of  the  mainland  to  the  island. 
These  pilgrims,  who  come  from  every  part  of  the  Empire, 
though,  of  course,  chiefly  from  the  Northern  Governments, 
are  a  great  source  of  income  to  the  monastery,  on  account 
of  the  offerings  to  the  shrines  of  the  two  founders  which 
they  bring  with  them.  The  Archimandrite  told  me 
that  they  amounted  in  the  year  to  300,000  roubles, 
that  is  to  say,  something  considerably  over  £30,000. 
And  no  one  can  say  that  this  money  is  not  well 
spent. 

In  the  monastery,  besides  the  school  of  painting 
which  is  almost  always  found  in  such  large  establishments 
as  these,  and  which  produces  icons  and  other  objects  of 
devotion,  there  are  great  carpentering  shops,  a  leather- 
tanning  and  a  tailoring  department,  and  many  similar 
establishments.  The  plan  pursued  is  this.  When  the 
short  summer,  and  with  it  the  pilgrim  season,  is  drawing 
to  its  close,  the  monastery  steamers  fetch  from  the  main 
land  the  boys  and  young  men  from  the  villages  all  over 
that  part  of  the  Government  of  Archangel,  and  allow 
them  to  spend  the  winter  there  cost- free,  providing  food 
for  them  on  condition  that  they  will  learn  one  or  other  of 
the  trades  taught  in  the  various  establishments  already 
mentioned.  Of  course  the  work  they  do  there  goes  to 
the  profit  of  the  monastery.  In  addition  to  the  trade 
which  they  have  to  learn  there  is  a  capital  school,  and 
they  are  also  taught  the  rudiments  of  Church  music  and 
singing. 

Altogether  there  are  few  such  remarkable  ecclesias 
tical  institutions  in  the  world  as  this  ice-bound  monastery. 
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It  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  great  civilising  element  of 
this  portion  of  the  Empire,  and,  consisting  as  it  does 
almost  entirely  of  peasants,  it  is  an  object-lesson  of  the  sort 
of  influence  which  the  Russian  Church  has  upon  the 
Russian  people.1 

While  at  Archangel,  Mr.  Birkbeck  spent  five  days 
as  the  guest  of  Bishop  Nathaniel,  who  took  him  to  see 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Michael,  etc.  From  Archangel 
he  drove  600  versts  in  a  tarantass  to  Vologda,  then  visited 
Yaroslavl,  Kostroma,  Nishni  Novgorod,  and  Rostoff. 
This  last  he  describes  as — 

such  a  delightful  old  place,  which  was  once  very  impor 
tant,  but  now  has  become  quite  small,  with  only  9000 
people.  There  are  22  churches  and  five  monasteries 
there,  and  the  most  delightful  old  Kremlin,2  with  all 
the  walls  quite  complete,  and  a  huge  palace  of  the  Metro 
politans  of  Rostoff.  .  .  .  The  churches  are  gorgeous 
beyond  description  ;  it  makes  me  almost  giddy  to  go 
into  them,  they  are  so  full  of  frescoes,  lamps,  banners, 
icons,  etc.  The  frescoes  are  often  most  interesting, 
and  one  could  spend  hours  making  them  out.  In  every 
church  there  is  some  regular  design  thoroughly  carried 
out  all  through.  One  of  the  churches  at  Rostoff  was 
entirely  covered  with  scenes  from  the  Passion,  but 
the  most  interesting  fresco  of  all  was  the  Jews  going 
to  Pilate  to  persuade  him  to  guard  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  then,  next  to  it,  the  seal  put  on  cords  stretching 
over  the  tombstone,  and  the  Chief  Priests  and  Jews 
standing  there  and  seeing  it,  and  the  Roman  soldiers  on 
guard. 

1  Extract  from  his  Ilchester  lectures. 

2  '  Russian  archaeologists  are  unable  to  trace  the  name  of  Kremlin 
to  any  certain  source.     It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Russian  word 
kremen  or  silex  (flint-stone),  but  it  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  its  present 
form  in  the  year  1446,  when  it  denoted  the  enclosed  space,  or  Acropolis, 
in  which  the  reigning  prince  lived  surrounded  by  his  relatives,  courtiers, 
superior  clergy,  and  principal  boyars.' — Guide  to  Russia,  p.  226.     (John 
Murray.) 
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Having  returned  to  Moscow,  he  writes  : 

August  29/Septeraber  10,  1889. 

Oh,  the  Kremlin  by  moonlight  !  it  is  too  exquisite, 
with  its  gold  domes  and  white  buildings  and  towers,  and 
the  lovely  town  below  the  terrace  with  forests  of  domes 
all  springing  out  of  a  soft  white  mist,  and  the  lamps 
hanging  before  the  icons,  and  every  here  and  there  one 
of  the  towers  lit  up,  shewing  that  the  church  was  dedi 
cated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  beheading  is  kept 
to-day.  I  spent  ages  talking  to  a  policeman  about 
Moscow  and  all  its  churches  and  past  history,  which  he 
knew  well. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  studied  and  followed 
the  Slavonic  Services,  had  watched  the  people  at  their 
devotions  and  had  seen  how  well  they  could  follow  them, 
and  indeed  he  used  to  tell  how,  in  travelling  in  the  river 
steamers,  he  used  to  hear  the  peasants  murmuring  their 
prayers  aloud,  and  that  they  almost  always  used  the  words 
from  the  Orthodox  services. 

He  contributed  the  following  letter  to  the  Church 
Times  on  the  subject  of  *  The  Vernacular  in  the  Russian 
Church  '  : 

30  Thurloe  Square,  1889. 

.  .  .  The  Russian  Church  only  uses  the  Old  Slavonic 
language  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  people 
are  of  Slavonic  descent.  Not  to  mention  the  Church  of 
Georgia,  now  united  to  the  Russian  Church,  the  Liturgy 
and  Holy  Scriptures  have  been  translated  into  Finnish, 
Esthonian,  Lettish,  Ziranian,  Tartar,  and  many  other 
languages  spoken  within  the  confines  of  the  Empire,  for 
use  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
part,  even  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Tzar,  where 
the  people  are  unable  to  worship  God  in  their  mother 
tongue.  This  goes  a  long  way  to  account  for  the  marked 
success  which  has,  especially  of  late  years,  attended  the 
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Russians*  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  system  not  only 
enables  the  people  to  understand  and  take  part  in  the 
services,  but  makes  it  possible  to  commit  the  control  of 
the  parishes  to  native  clergy  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
could  otherwise  be  the  case.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
Japan,  where  the  Orthodox  mission  is  hardly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old,  out  of  the  23  clergy  in  Holy  Orders, 
only  the  Bishop  and  3  of  the  clergy  are  now  Russian,  the 
remaining  16  priests  and  3  deacons,  together  with  139  lay 
preachers,  being  all  Japanese.  This  mission  is  making 
great  progress,  2400  natives  having  received  the  grace 
of  Baptism  in  the  year  1888  alone. 

In  the  second  place,  though  it  is  true  that  the  Old 
Slavonic  is  no  longer  a  spoken  language,  it  is  hardly 
accurate  to  say  that  it  is  either  quite  forgotten  or  not 
understood  by  the  Russian  peasantry,  who  are  perfectly 
able  to  understand  and  join  in  the  services.  Indeed, 
in  those  portions  of  the  Liturgy  which  are  said  out  loud, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  find  any  word  which  is  not  in 
common  use  in  the  Russian  of  to-day,  especially  as  the 
peasants  speak  it — a  fact  which  could  hardly  be  asserted 
of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  That  even  the  readings 
from  Scripture  in  church  are  understood  by  the  people 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  biblical  expressions  in  their 
Old  Slavonic  form  occur  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
peasantry.  All  those  who  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  a  village  <  Mir  J1  will  testify  to  this  interesting  fact. 

He  says,  further,  in  the  Ilchester  lectures  : 

If  anyone  wishes  to  be  reassured  as  to  the  intelligi 
bility  of  the  Slavonic  language  to  the  ordinary  peasant, 
he  ought  to  go  to  some  of  the  services  in  Holy  Week, 
when  there  are  long  readings  from  the  Scriptures — say, 
for  instance,  the  Matins  of  Good  Friday,  usually  recited 
on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday,  when  the  whole 
history  of  the  Passion,  pieced  together  from  the  four 
Evangelists  and  divided  into  twelve  solemn  lections,  is 

1  Assembly  of  the  Village  Community  Council.     See  note,  p.  172. 
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read — and  let  him  watch  the  faces  and  gestures  of  the 
crowds  who  are  listening  to  it,  and  hear  their  ejaculations  ; 
and  if  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  let  him  do  what  I  did  at 
Moscow  last  year,  and  cross-question  some  of  them  a 
little  bit  about  what  they  have  been  hearing,  after  the 
service  is  over.  Or,  if  he  dislikes  long  services  and  late 
hours,  let  him  go  into  the  bazaars  and  spend  an  afternoon 
in  the  icon  shops,  and  hear  the  Orthodox  peasantry 
wrangling  with  the  Old  Believers  with  regard  to  the 
authentic  text  of  some  disputed  passage  or  other  in  the 
Service  books  1 

As  far  as  my  own  observation  has  carried  me,  I  am 
so  far  from  thinking  that  the  language  in  which  the 
services  are  read  is  a  difficulty  with  the  common  people, 
that  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  convinced  that  they  can  under 
stand  it  as  far  as  their  knowledge  permits  them  to  under 
stand  the  services  in  any  language  whatsoever,  and  that 
this  constitutes  one  of  the  great  sources  of  the  hold  which 
the  Russian  Church  has  always  had  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people.  The  greater  number  of  the  Russian 
peasantry  are  still  illiterate  ;  whatever  they  know  about 
their  religion  they  have  learnt  through  their  ears,  or 
through  seeing  the  ceremonies  and  pictures  in  the 
churches,  and  not  through  books. 

In  sleeping  in  posthouses  and  cottages  or  travelling 
in  pilgrim  steamers  or  in  the  little  steamboats  on  the  great 
northern  lakes,  I  have  often  heard  the  common  people 
saying  their  evening  devotions  out  loud,  and  what  they 
say  is  invariably  taken  from  something  or  other  in  the 
Church  services.  The  style  of  devotion  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  West,  consisting  of  private  prayers  in 
the  vernacular,  having  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  what 
is  being  read  at  the  altar,  is  utterly  unknown  to  them. 
But  it  is  extraordinary  how  much  out  of  the  regular 
Church  services  some  of  them  know  by  heart,  including 
not  only  the  fixed  parts  of  the  service,  but  some  of  the 
variable  portions  used  on  the  greater  feasts.  Although 
there  may  be  amongst  the  Russian  peasants,  and  doubtless 
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often  is,  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  proverbial  old  lady 
who  found  spiritual  consolation  in  the  word  *  Meso 
potamia,'  I  shall,  I  am  sure,  have  to  keep  a  great  many 
years  away  from  Russia  and  from  personal  contact  with 
her  peasantry,  and  to  entirely  forget  my  past  experience 
there,  before  I  shall  be  persuaded  that  all  they  say  in 
their  private  devotions,  or  hear  read  in  church,  is  a  dead 
letter  to  them. 


CHAPTER  VII 

1890:       WORK     AT     EARLY     ECCLESIASTICAL     MUSIC,     BOTH 

WESTERN    AND    EASTERN GLINKA*S    OPERA RUSSIAN 

DISSENT SLEPIAN 

DURING  this  year  Mr.  Birkbeck  wrote  several  reviews 
and  four  articles  l  on  the  journey  to  Archangel  to  the 
Guardian  ;  also  some  articles  in  the  Newbery  House 
Magazine  on  '  Early  Ecclesiastical  Music  in  the  Western 
Church,'  the  result  of  five  years'  work  on  the  subject. 
Being  again  in  Russia  in  1890,  he  turns  his  attention 
to  Russian  Church  music,  and  writes  to  Sir  Walter 
Parratt 2  : 

H6tel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

August  2 i/September  2. 

...  I  have  been  staying  at  Moscow  for  a  fortnight, 
working  at  Old  Slavonic  music,  which  is  very  interesting 
but  extremely  difficult  to  understand,  and  really  very 
little  is  known  about  it  here,  though  it  is  still  used  in  the 
churches,  but  dressed  up  in  a  modern  form.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  me  at  Moscow  for  the  great  festival 
of  the  Repose  of  the  B.V.  Mary  (Aug.  1 5th).  It  is  the 
greatest  day  in  the  year  except  Easter,  as  the  Cathedral 
is  thus  dedicated  where  the  Tzars  are  crowned.  The 
old  '  patriarchal  choir,'  founded  in  the  XV  century 
and  still  maintained,  sang  the  services.  There  were 
sixty-eight  men  and  boys,  and  I  never  heard  such  mag- 

1  These  are  republished  in  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church. 
*  Organist  of  St.  George's,  Windsor,  a  much  valued  friend,  who  after 
wards  paid  a  visit  to  Russia  with  him. 

40 
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nificent  voices.  They  have  four  men  who 'can  sing  the 
low  G,  and  one  of  them  can  get  down  to  F.  I  stood  part 
of  the  service  by  him,  where  I  could  see  his  music,  and 
there  was  a  long  pedal  point  written  extending  over  six 
bars,  and  after  holding  the  note 
where  it  was  written  for  two 
bars,  he  deliberately  dropped 
down  to  the  lower  octave  and 
held  on  to  the  end  !  I  got  him  afterwards  to  sing  the 
scale  with  the  piano,  down  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
He  could  sing  a  loud  note  as  far  as  A  ;  in  fact,  in  full 
choir,  these  deep  contrabassi^  as  they  call  them,  sing  notes 
which  sound  more  like  the  deep  notes  of  a  contra  fagotto 
than  anything  else,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  there  is  not  an  instrument  of  some  sort  concealed 
behind  the  scenes  !  But  you  should  hear  the  bells  ! 
When  I  came  out  of  the  Cathedral  at  midnight  the 
Kremlin  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  whole 
court  crowded  with  people,  and  all  the  gold  domes  of  the 
cathedrals,  about  thirty  in  number  altogether,  lit  up  by 
the  moon,  and  the  great  belfry  with  torches,  while  the 
1600  bells  of  Moscow  were  all  ringing  as  hard  as  they 
could  !  I  heard  *  Ivan  Veliki '  (Great  John)  for  the 
first  time.  He  is  only  rung  five  days  in  the  year,  but  he 
is  worth  going  the  whole  way  to  Moscow  to  hear.  He 
weighs  a  little  over  107  tons,  and  I  never  heard  such  a 
note  in  all  my  life,  so  deep  and  mellow  and  soft,  and  yet 
so  strong  and  irresistible  !  They  rang  him  for  half-an- 
hour  by  himself,  before  Vespers,  and,  when  he  stopped, 
the  whole  town  for  five  minutes  afterwards  seemed 
bathed  in  the  note  of  some  deep  organ  pipe. 

I  went  last  night  to  Glinka's  '  Life  for  the  Tzar,'  * 
which  was  given  as  it  was  the  Emperor's  Name's  Day, 
i.e.  St.  Alexander  Nevski's  Day.  There  is  a  good  deal 

1  The  story  of  the  peasant  Susanin,  who  saved  the  life  of  Michael 
Feodorovich,  the  newly  elected  Emperor  (founder  of  the  Romanov 
Dynasty),  from  a  company  of  Poles  who  had  set  out  to  kill  him.  Susanin 
guided  them  astray  through  the  forest,  and  was  himself  murdered  in 
revenge. 
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of  good  music  in  it,  and  the  Mazurka  was  beautifully 
played  and  danced.  Much  of  it  is  original,  but  I  rather 
doubt  if  it  would  ever  have  been  written  if  no  such  person 
as  Weber  had  ever  lived  1 

To  his  Wife 

St.  Petersburg. 

.  .  .  Pobedonostzeff  gave  me  an  introduction  to  a 
Mr.  Smolenski,  a  most  delightful  man,  head  of  the 
Synodal  choir,  the  principal  choir  in  Russia.  He  is  just 
the  man  I  wanted  to  know — the  greatest  authority  on 
the  old  Church  music,  and  most  kind  and  obliging.  I 
was  with  him  from  3  till  10  o'clock  yesterday,  and  he 
says  he  is  not  going  to  let  me  leave  Moscow  till  I  know 
all  that  is  known  about  the  music.  He  knows  a  great 
deal  about  modern  music  as  well,  and  adores  Rhein- 
berger,  etc.,  etc.  Our  conversation  is  carried  on  partly 
in  French,  partly  in  Russian.  When  he  doesn't  know 
some  French  term  he  bursts  into  Russian,  and  then  I 
answer  him  in  Russian  till  I  can't  find  the  right  words, 
when  I  go  back  into  French,  and  so  on. 


Moscow. 

I  went  to  be  presented  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow 
in  the  morning  ;  such  a  delightful  man,  very  handsome 
and  dignified,  and  yet  very  easy  to  get  on  with,  as  all  the 
Russian  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  are.  Then  I  went  to 
Smolenski's  and  worked  at  old  music  all  the  afternoon, 
and  stayed  till  1 1  at  night  playing  piano  and  violin  duets 
with  him. 


Moscow. 

I  have  been  talking  to  a  very  nice  Professor  of  Music, 
M.  Kasparov,  this  morning.  He  has  been  collecting 
music  used  in  the  parish  churches  here.  I  must  be  off 
now  to  dine  with  Mon.  Smolenski. 
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On  this  visit  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Liddon, 
and  writes  : 

How  fearfully  sad  about  Liddon,  what  a  dreadful 
loss  he  will  be,  and  how  I  shall  miss  him  !  There  seems 
to  be  no  one  to  take  his  place.  I  am  so  glad  that  I  saw 
so  much  of  him  lately  ;  how  little  I  thought  the  last  time 
I  called  on  him  that  I  should  never  see  him  again  in  his 
rooms  in  Amen  Court. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  personal  loss,  as  he  had  been  a 
most  encouraging  and  sympathising  friend,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  Russian  Church.  He  had  him 
self  visited  Russia  in  1867,  so  that  he  might  meet  the 
Metropolitan  Philaret.1 

Another  letter  speaks  of  the  Old  Believers  (Raskol- 
niks).  The  '  Rascol  '  or  Schism  began  in  the  seven 
teenth  century,  and  was  mainly  occasioned  by  the 
reforms  in  the  service  books,  introduced  by  the  Patriarch 
Nicon.  Although  the  alterations  consisted  merely  of 
necessary  corrections  in  the  Slavonic  translations  made 
from  the  original  Greek,  and  of  the  elimination  of  gram 
matical  errors  and  other  corruptions  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  Church  books  during  the  troubles  of 
the  Tartar  domination  and  the  Polish  invasions,  when 
learning  was  naturally  at  a  very  low  ebb,  a  large  part  of 
the  nation  refused  to  accept  the  new  service  books  or 
the  '  innovations  '  in  ceremonial  which  Nicon  introduced. 
Thus,  when  the  original  spelling  of  the  name  of  Jesus 

1  In  Johnson's  Life  of  Dr.  Liddon,  p.  104,  we  find  that  he  met  the 
Metropolitan  Philaret,  Bishop  Leonidas,  and  other  ecclesiastics  in  1867, 
and  discussed  with  them  the  position  of  the  Anglican  Church,  finding 
them  very  sympathetic. 

The  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Philaret,  was  not  only  a  theologian  but 
an  orator  and  statesman  ;  he  it  was  who  composed  the  greater  catechism, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore ;  he  was 
a  bishop  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  died  in  1867. 

The  Bishop  Leonidas  talked  fluently  in  many  languages,  and  inter 
preted  for  the  Metropolitan. 
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was  restored  (lisous,  instead  of  Isous\  these  ignorant 
fanatics  declared  that  Nicon  had  *  deprived  them  of  the 
Son  of  God/  while  when  the  rubrics  ordered  the  sign 
of  the  cross  to  be  made  with  three,  instead  of  two,  fingers, 
they  declared  that  Nicon  meant  thereby  to  teach  the 
heresy  that  all  three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity  were 
crucified,  and  that  the  old  way  with  the  two  fingers  meant 
our  Lord's  human  and  divine  nature,  and  was,  therefore, 
a  mark  of  true  orthodoxy.1  An  idea  soon  arose  that  the 
reign  of  Antichrist  was  coming  ;  and  when,  shortly  after, 
Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  and  introduced  his 
hated  Western  civilisation  into  the  country — when  he 
ordered  his  subjects  to  shave  off  their  beards  and  thus 
*  destroy  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  was  created  ' — 
when  he  introduced  European  costumes  at  Court  and, 

1  Our  son  Michael  relates  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  one 
of  these  Staroviertzi,  when  he  was  in  Moscow  in  1912,  and  his  father,  who 
translated  it  to  him  word  for  word  as  it  went  on.  He  says  : 

'  An  Old  Believer  woman  came  up  to  my  father  and  said  she  had  seen 
him  in  this  church  some  years  before  with  an  English  bishop  (Creighton), 
and  asked  him  about  the  cross  the  bishop  was  wearing,  as  it  dillt-n •<!  in 
shape  from  the  crosses  worn  by  Eastern  bishops,  and  he  told  her  about  the 
differences  and  their  meaning. 

'  WOMAN  :  "Do  you  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  this  fashion  ?  " 
(Here  she  crossed  herself  with  the  three  fingers.) 

'  W.  J.  B.  :  "  We  Westerners  have  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  manner  or 
shape  of  our  hands  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross." 

'  The  woman  then  shook  her  head  from  side  to  side  very  sadly  and 
said  : 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Christ  as  our  Saviour  ?  " 

'  W.  J.  B.  :  "  Why,  of  course  I  do — all  good  Christians  believe 
this." 

'  WOMAN  :  "  Jedva  "  ('  Scarcely  ')  (meaning  no  one  could  believe 
this  if  they  did  not  cross  themselves  in  the  right  way).  "  Are  you  ever 
tormented  by  the  Devil  ?  " 

'  W.  J.  B.,  knowing  there  was  some  sort  of  trap  for  him  to  fall  into 

in  this  question,  thought  deeply  before  answering.     No  doubt  if  he  had 

said  "  Yes,   sometimes,"  or  "  Yes,  often."  she  would   have  said   "  No 

wonder.     Why  do  you  not  cross  yourself  the  proper  way  ?  "     So  he  said  : 

"  No,  never." 

'  The  woman,  not  to  be  done,  said  : 
"  Ah  I  that  is  because  you  are  his  own  I  " 

'  Then  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Devil 
torments  his  poor  victims  the  good  old  lady  entered  upon  a  long  and  vivid 
description  of  the  Devil  visiting  the  victims  at  dead  of  night,  pulling  off 
their  bedclothes,  etc.' 
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above  all,  caused  himself  to  be  styled  *  ImperatorJ  the 
Slavonic  letters  of  which,  when  used  as  numerals, 
happened  to  make  up  the  exact  number  of  the  Beast  of 
the  Apocalypse,  they  were  entirely  persuaded  that  Anti 
christ  had  come,  and  was  sitting  on  the  ancient  throne 
of  the  most  religious  Tzars  of  Moscovy.  They  accord 
ingly  separated  themselves  permanently  from  the  Church 
of  the  country,  which  they  looked  upon  as  under  the 
domination  of  Antichrist. 

At  first  they  thought  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
coming,  and  so  they  contented  themselves  with  the  priests 
who  had  seceded  with  them.  But  when  the  end  of  the 
world  did  not  come,  and  their  priesthood  began  to  die 
out,  the  question  arose  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to 
replenish  its  ranks.  No  bishop  had  seceded  with  them, 
and  consequently  they  had  the  choice  either  of  filling 
the  vacancies  with  renegades  from  the  State  Church,  or 
else  doing  without  a  priesthood  at  all.  This  occasioned 
a  fresh  division  into  the  *  priestly '  and  *  priestless  ' 
sects,  half  of  them  adopting  one  alternative  and  half  the 
other.  A  further  schism  arose  in  the  priestless  sects 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  the  more  extreme  sects 
among  them  maintaining  that  as  a  priest  was  necessary 
for  the  due  solemnisation  of  the  Sacrament  of  Matrimony, 
marriage  itself  had  disappeared  together  with  the  other 
Sacraments  before  the  reign  of  Antichrist. 

These  few  words  will  explain  the  retention  by  the  Old 
Believers  of  the  old  style  of  painting  in  their  icons,  and 
of  the  Old  Slavonic  notation  in  the  music  of  their  service- 
books  ;  for  the  musical  stave  of  five  lines,  having  been 
introduced  from  the  West  in  the  time  of  Nicon,  is,  of 
course,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
marks  of  Antichrist. 
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To  his  Wife 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

August  25/September  6. 

I  went  to  see  a  great  monastery  of  Popofftzi,  that  is 
to  say,  Old  Believers  who  have  priests.  They  are  not 
so  fanatical  as  the  others,  and  pray  for  the  Tzar,  but  will 
not  call  him  *  Imperator,'  but  only  the  old  title  *  Tzar.' 
They  seemed  so  nice  and  simple  and  had  such  good 
honest  faces  ;  and  when  I  said  so  to  a  good  Orthodox 
Russian  who  was  with  me,  he  said  :  *  Voila,  enfin,  vous 
voyez  les  vrais  Russes  !  '  It  is  perfectly  true  ;  they 
are  more  Russian  than  Russia  itself,  and  if  the  Govern 
ment  moved  back  to  Moscow,  and  the  Patriarchs  were 
restored,  I  believe  they  would  come  back  again  to  the 
Church.  It  is  rather  sad  to  see  them  living  outside  the 
town,  all  amongst  the  cemeteries;  poor  old  things. 

St.  Petersburg  :  September  3/15. 

I  went  last  night  to  Slepian's  chapel,  where  he  was 
preaching  to  the  factory  people.  It  was  very  interesting, 
and  such  crowds  of  people  were  there.  He  preached 
about  how  people  should  be  reverent  in  church,  and 
stand  or  kneel.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  spoke  of  the 
Anglican  and  Lutheran  Churches  as  allowing  sitting 
during  the  prayers  ;  I  must  go  and  see  him  and  tell 
him  of  his  mistake.  But  it  is  a  wonderful  sight,  seeing 
the  crowds  of  people  hanging  on  his  lips,  and  a  kind 
of  Methodist  meeting  going  on  in  the  midst  of  icons 
and  candles. 

September  5/17. 

After  I  wrote  on  Monday,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Slepian 
and  had  a  most  interesting  talk  with  him.  He  says 
that  the  director  of  the  mill  of  which  he  is  foreman  is 
the  hardest  and  most  cruel  of  taskmasters,  and  has  done 
all  in  his  power  to  injure  Slepian's  work  amongst  the 
workpeople.  They  have  to  be  in  the  mill  at  5  o'clock 
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in  the  morning  and  to  work  till  8  at  night,  with  only 
one  meal,  and  one  hour's  rest  to  eat  it  in,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  They  live  sometimes  twenty  in  a  small 
room,  and  the  director  will  do  nothing  for  them.  Isn't 
it  loathsome  that  an  Englishman  should  treat  his  work 
men  like  that  ?  .  .  .  I  saw  Father  John  at  Cronstadt  ; 
he  sang  the  Liturgy  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  church  was  crammed.  After  it  was  over  he  went 
out  and  preached  them  a  little  sermon. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

1890:    PSKOFF A    YUR6DIVY THE    BALTIC    PROVINCES 

BEFORE  going  back  to  England  Mr.  Birkbeck  visited 
Pskoff,  of  which  he  writes  : 

To  his  Wife 

Pskoff  :  September  8/20. 

The  town  is  very  interesting,  though  quite  sleepy 
and  decayed  now.  .  .  .  The  old  town  walls  are  nearly 
perfect,  and  the  inside  of  the  town  is  full  of  monasteries 
and  churches,  with  the  Kremlin1  in  the  middle,  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  overhanging  the  river.  ...  I  had  a 
delightful  day  yesterday  at  the  Pechersky  monastery 
(about  30  miles  from  PskofF).  It  is  such  an  interesting 
place,  built  across  a  deep  valley,  and  surrounded  by 
beautiful  old  walls,  with  a  stream  running  through  the 
middle.  The  walls  go  down  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
and  the  monastery  is  down  in  the  valley  in  the  middle, 
with  great  catacombs  dug  into  the  rock,  and  one  of 
the  churches  half-underground,  while  on  the  slopes  on 
each  side  of  the  valley,  inside  the  walls,  there  are  beautiful 
trees  and  walks.  The  Abbot  was  very  civil,  and  shewed 
me  all  round  the  place,  and  entertained  me  with  oukha, 
a  fish  soup,  with  some  excellent  perch.  In  the  evening, 
when  it  was  dark,  and  just  before  I  was  going  to  start  for 
the  train,  I  had  the  luck  to  see  one  of  the  things  I  have 
always  wished  to  come  across,  and  that  is  a  Tur6divy, 
which  means  literally  '  an  idiot.'  A  Yur6divy  wanders 

1  See  page  35,  note  2. 
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about  from  place  to  place,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
common  people  with  great  awe  as  something  very  holy. 
He  is  a  kind  of  religious  fanatic,  half- mad,  and  yet 
every  now  and  then  he  says  something  very  sharp. 
When  John  the  Terrible  was  coming  to  Pskoff  with  the 
intention  of  killing  every  man  in  the  place  he  was  met 
by  one  of  these  Yurodivy,  quite  naked,  and  carrying  a 
large  bit  of  raw  meat,  which  he  presented  to  the  Tsar, 
calling  him  Jack  !  John  the  Terrible  asked  him  how 
he  could  offer  him  meat  in  Lent,  whereupon  the 
Yurodivy  retorted  that  he  wondered  how  the  Tzar 
could  put  hundreds  of  people  to  death  in  Lent !  And 
thus  Pskoff  was  saved. 

The  Yurodivy  that  I  saw  yesterday  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  Abbot's  room,  dressed  in  a  kind  of 
thick  dressing-gown,  carrying  a  huge  branch  of  a  tree 
covered  with  leaves,  which  he  waved  about  in  the  air. 
Though  quite  a  peasant,  he  was  a  very  fine-looking 
man,  strong  and  well-built,  with  a  long  yellow  beard 
and  with  the  most  splendid  eyes,  which  sparkled  when 
he  talked  !  If  he  hadn't  talked  such  nonsense  and 
behaved  in  such  an  extraordinary  way,  one  would  never 
have  guessed  that  there  was  anything  funny  about  him. 
He  called  everybody  by  nicknames,  the  Abbot  and  all, 
and  when  he  heard  that  my  name  was  Ivan  Vasilievich 
(i.e.  John,  the  son  of  William),  he  immediately  said 
*  And  from  what  country  comes  dear  little  Father 
Johnny  ? '  !  England  was  quite  impossible  to  explain 
to  him,  so  he  had  to  be  propitiated  by  telling  him  that 
I  came  from  '  across  the  sea.'  He  talked  so  quickly, 
and  such  nonsense,  and  such  difficult  Russian,  that 
I  hardly  understood  anything  he  said  ;  and  then  he 
suddenly  got  up  and  walked  out  of  the  room,  and 
through  the  monastery  gates,  and  disappeared,  goodness 
knows  where,  in  the  darkness. 

After  Pskoff,  Mr.  Birkbeck  visited  the  Baltic  Pro 
vinces  with  introductions  for  Riga,  Reval,  Dorpat,  etc. 
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He  had  had  a  controversy  early  in  the  year  1890 
with  Dr.  Wright  in  the  Guardian  on  the  subject  of  the 
repression,  or  stamping  out,  of  Protestantism  among 
the  German  population  there,  and  refuted  some  current 
misapprehensions,  but  he  saw  the  difficulties  of  the 
question,  and  in  his  Guardian  article l  of  March  1 9, 
he  says  : 

I  do  not  attempt  to  give  a  definite  opinion  on  the 
whole  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  question.  For  this  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  the  Esthonian  or  Lettish 
language  and  spend  some  time  among  the  Lettish  and 
German  people,  whereas  I  have  only  access  to  some 
German  and  Russian  literature  on  the  subject,  and  have 
formed  most  of  my  ideas  concerning  it  from  con 
versations  with  various  Germans  and  Russians  during 
two  long  journeys  in  Russia.  Some  of  these  impressions 
I  have  given  in  the  following  lines,  together  with  some 
statistics  'from  Russian  sources,  which  have  not  yet 
appeared  in  England  ;  and  I  have  prefaced  the  whole 
with  a  slight  historical  sketch,  mainly  with  a  view  to 
shewing  how  inextricably  religion  and  politics  have 
always  been  intermingled  in  the  past  history  of  these 
Provinces.  ...  In  writing  what  I  have  concerning 
the  Baltic  Provinces,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  I 
consider  the  Russians  to  be  all  in  the  right  and  the 
Germans  all  in  the  wrong,  but  rather  to  shew  that  the 
question  is  a  very  difficult  one  ;  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  this  as  to  every  other  question,  and  that  it  is 
our  privilege  as  Englishmen  and  Anglicans,  and  not 
either  Russians  or  Germans,  Protestants  or  Greek 
Orthodox,  to  be  able  to  look  at  it  impartially,  and  to 
write  and  speak  of  it  without  employment  of  either 
invective  or  slander.  No  one  would  deny  that  the 
Germans  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  are  in  an  exceedingly 
difficult  position,  and  no  one  that  has  had  the  privilege 

1  Given  in  full  in  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  p.  51. 
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of  coming  into  contact  with  them  would  deny  that  they 
are  the  most  honourable  race  of  men,  and  that  they 
have  served  their  Tzar  and  Russia  on  many  occasions 
nobly  and  well. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  now  visited  these  Provinces  to  study 
the  question  more  nearly.  His  diary  tells  us  : 

Sunday,  September  21. 

I  left  PskofF  by  the  night  train  for  Riga.  I  had  as 
a  travelling  companion  a  young  officer  in  the  Horse 
Guards.  He  talked  Russian,  German,  and  French 
perfectly,  and  knew  English  well.  He  comes  from  a 
Baltic  Livonian  family,  but  is  thoroughly  Russian  in 
sympathy,  except  on  the  religious  question,  being  a 
Lutheran.  He  began  by  expecting  to  find  that  I  ran 
down  everything  Russian  and  that,  as  an  Englishman, 
I  hated  their  country,  their  towns,  railways,  food,  and 
everything  else,  and  when  he  found  that  this  was  not 
the  case  we  immediately  became  great  friends,  and  he 
took  me  into  his  confidence. 

According  to  his  ideas,  the  Russian  policy  was 
wrong  in  respect  to  persecution — that  if  religious 
toleration  was  granted  it  would  be  the  death-blow  to 
German  separatist  tendencies,  and  the  result  would  be 
a  complete  russification  in  a  short  time.  He,  not  being 
Orthodox,  was  not  looked  upon  by  the  Russians  as  a 
true  Russian,  though  he  was  one  to  the  tips  of  his 
finger-nails  ;  he  hated  Germany  as  a  nation.  Other 
people  (in  the  Russian  Army)  were  promoted  over  his 
head,  while  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  he  was  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  and  aversion  because  he  loved  Russia 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  .  .  .  Speaking  of 
German  landlords  and  Lettish  and  Esthonian  peasantry, 
he  said  that  the  Russians  had  been  somewhat  high 
handed,  but  if  only  the  Lutheran  pastors  had  held  their 
tongues,  and  the  Germans  in  Berlin  had  let  the  matter, 
which  they  did  not  understand,  alone,  the  position  of 
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the  landlords  would  rather  have  improved  than  other 
wise.  But  the  Lutheran  pastors,  thinking  the  German 
position  strong,  had  tried  to  prevent  Orthodox  churches 
being  built  on  their  land.  .  .  .  Now  the  tables  had 
been  turned  upon  them  ;  the  landlords  forced  to  give  in, 
the  schools  taken  out  of  the  Lutheran  pastors*  hands, 
who  were  subject  to  other  vexatious  interference,  while 
the  Berlin  pamphleteers  injured  their  cause  by  exas 
perating  the  Russians.  Many  accounts  were  exag 
gerated,  or  individual  cases  magnified  into  representing 
the  general  rule  of  Russian  procedure,  and  these  pastors, 
looking  to  Germany  as  their  common  fatherland  against 
Russia,  were  looked  upon  as  seditious.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Birkbeck  arrived  at  Riga,  a  very  German 
town,  the  older  part  with  steep-roofed  houses  and 
narrow  streets  and  old  Gothic  churches  with  spires, 
German  names  everywhere  over  shops  and  streets,  but 
by  an  edi'ct  the  Russian  equivalent  must  be  printed 
above.  He  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Heilige  Geist, 
originally  belonging  to  some  monastic  foundation  (it 
was  more  than  three-quarters  full,  but  few  men),  then 
to  the  Dom.  He  was  very  much  struck  by  the  complete 
absence  of  ornament  in  these  churches,  so  different 
from  the  magnificent  churches  at  Liibeck  and  Danzig 
— not  an  altar-piece,  not  an  image  or  fresco  left,  but 
perfectly  bare  walls,  except  for  an  occasional  hatchment, 
and  the  interiors,  which  were  filled  with  '  hideous  drab- 
coloured  pews,  were  very  uninteresting.' 

He  then  visited  the  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Seminary, 
and  says  : 

Ivanovich  Dimitreffski,  the  Rector,  told  me  there 
were  ninety  students  in  all,  of  whom  thirty  were 
Esthonians  and  thirty  Letts.  These  were  peasants  (of 
the  Provinces)  gathered  from  Orthodox  schools  and 
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charitable  institutions  (not  sons  of  priests),  who  were 
chosen  because  of  their  ability,  to  be  made  into  missionary 
priests  for  the  three  Provinces  .  .  .  but  it  does  not  in 
all  cases  turn  out  well. 

It  was  told  me  [Mr.  Birkbeck  continues]  by  an 
unprejudiced  German  a  few  days  later,  that  a  year  or 
two  ago  it  was  discovered  that  almost  half  the  students 
had  been  infected  with  nihilistic  opinions  !  But  as  I 
saw  them  in  church  they  did  not  look  as  if  they  were 
likely  to  be  very  dangerous  conspirators.  .  .  .  Whether 
they  are  likely  to  prove  serious  rivals  to  the  far  better 
born,  better  educated  Lutheran  clergy,  now  that  they 
are  devoting  themselves  to  the  Lettish  and  Esthonian 
peasantry,  I  very  much  doubt,  that  is  to  say  if  the  latter 
are  given  fair  play.  But  this  is  a  very  large  'if.'  .  .  . 

There  are  two  Esthonian  and  one  Lettish  church 
in  Riga.  From  what  I  hear,  the  Esthonians  have  taken 
more  kindly  to  Orthodoxy  than  the  Letts,  who  have  a 
strange  preference  for  the  Baptists.  Spurgeon's  journal, 
The  Spade  and  Trowel,  last  March  stated  that  the 
real  persecutors  in  these  Provinces  were  rather  the 
Lutheran  pastors,  who  during  the  last  thirty  years  had 
persecuted  the  Baptist  ministers,  but  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  now  taken  up  their  cause  and  the 
cause  of  Russian  liberty  !  The  same  thing  was  told  me 
by  a  Baptist  missionary  whom  I  met  at  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  in  May,  who  was  working  in  Russia.  .  .  .  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Lutheran  pastor  at  Wenden  a  few 
days  later  told  me  that  one  of  the  most  admirable  acts 
of  the  Lutheran  clergy  in  Courland  had  been  their  joint 
petition  to  the  Russian  Government  a  few  years  back 
to  give  official  recognition  to  the  Baptists.  .  .  .  How 
impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in  these 
districts  !  .  .  . 

I  reached  the  Esthonian  Orthodox  church  rather 
late.  There  was  a  very  fair  congregation  of  about  200, 
more  men  than  women,  extremely  devout  and  attentive. 
I  had  time  to  realise  that  the  word  for  God  was  Jummel 
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(Finnish  Jumala\  and  '  Gospodi  pomihn  '  ('  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  us  !  ')  is  '  Island  heida  armuJ  I  could 
follow  the  Liturgy  quite  well,  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
all  set  to  Bortnjanski's  music,  but  at  least  the  Protest- 
antische  Kirchenzeitung  of  Berlin  was  wrong  when  it 
pulled  me  up  for  stating  in  the  Guardian  that  the 
Liturgy  was  sung  in  Esthonian  and  Lettish  and  not  in 
Slavonic  ;  and  Pobedonostzeff's  dry  remark,  '  Kakaja 
lietz  '  (c  What  a  lie  ! ')  was  well  merited.  Even  at  Pskoff 
the  Orthodox  Church  has  a  service  in  Lettish  in  one 
of  the  churches  for  the  Lettish  workmen  there. 


(Letters  and  Diary) 

Having  an  introduction  to  Baron  von  Wolff,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  took  posthorses  and  drove  the  38  miles  to 
his  estate  *  with  a  Lettish  driver  who  could  not  speak 
German.'  *  We  stopped,'  he  says,  *  at  one  posthouse 
on  the  way  ;  very  dirty  indeed,  and  several  filthy  Letts 
drinking  vodka.'  And  later  he  says  of  the  Lettish 
workmen  on  this  estate :  *  Although  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Lett  is  to  be  compared  physically  with  the 
Russian  muzhiky  and  certainly  not  in  appearance,  all 
looked  well-fed  and  well-clothed,  and  as  for  the  cottages, 
any  comparison  between  their  neat  and  tidy  appearance 
and  the  tumble-down,  slovenly  wooden  houses  one  sees 
in  Russia  would  be  ridiculous.' 

Describing  his  visit,  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  : 

Hinzenberg,  Riga  :  September  10/22. 

Hearing  that  Baron  von  Wolff  was  quite  alone,  I 
sent  in  my  letter  of  introduction,  meaning  to  go  back 
to  the  posthouse  for  the  night.  I  found  a  most  delightful 
old  squire,  who  immediately  sent  off  for  my  luggage, 
and  begged  me  to  stay  with  him  as  long  as  I  could.  .  .  . 
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In  appearance  and  manner  he  was  just  like  an  English 
country  gentleman,  so  much  so  that  it  was  quite  startling 
to  hear  him  talk  German.  We  sat  up  talking.  He 
said :  '  I  hope  you  will  see  these  Provinces  well ;  you 
will  find  them  quite  different  from  the  other  parts  of 
Russia.  We  are  German  subjects  of  the  Russian 
Emperor,  not  Russians,  but  our  privileges  are  being 
taken  away  one  by  one,  till  we  have  nothing  left  but 
our  religion,  and  now  they  are  trying  to  take  that  away 
from  us.  This  is  foolish,  for  though  they  may  succeed, 
they  will  never  succeed  in  substituting  Orthodoxy  for 

it.'  And  he  told  a  story  of  Baron  S ,  who  married 

an  Orthodox  Russian  lady  who  cared  very  little  about 
any  religion  at  all  :  the  son  had  to  be  brought  up 
Orthodox,  turned  Nihilist,  and  now  lives  in  London  or 
Paris,  and  dare  not  enter  Russia.  i 

Asked  whether  the  Government  had  taken  away 
land  from  the  landlords  and  given  it  to  the  peasants, 
he  said  :  '  They  were  obliged  to  give  it  to  the  peasants 
at  a  fixed  price,  but  only  two  had  availed  themselves 
of  it  ;  he  wished  they  would,  as  then  they  would  go 
on  working  for  the  landlord,  where  they  were  under  the 
impression  that  they  would  get  better  pay.  To  the 
labourers  he  pays  150  roubles  a  year,  besides  cottage, 
fuel,  and  dinner  every  day,  so  they  haven't  much  to 
grumble  at.  The  landlord  has  to  make  a  contract  with 
them  in  Russian  every  year/  He  also  said  the  rise  of 
the  rouble  hit  him  very  hard,  because  he  could  no  longer 
export  butter  to  England. 

At  about  1 1  o'clock  Baron  von  Wolff  shewed  me 
up  to  my  bedroom,  and  left  me  in  charge  of  his  butler, 
who,  like  a  Russian  servant,  helped  me  off  with  my 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  boots,  kissed  my  hand,  and  left 
me  for  the  night.  The  custom  of  hand-kissing  is  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  than  even  in 
Russia — it  always  gives  me  the  creeps  !  If  only  they 
would  do  what  the  Russian  ladies  do  when  the  priest 
comes  to  their  houses,  and  kiss  their  own  hands  instead  ! 
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September  11/23. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast  this  morning,  I 
found  the  Baroness  and  two  daughters  had  come  back  ; 
they  are  all  most  charming  and  hospitable.  .  .  .  The 
whole  of  this  morning  I  have  spent  with  Baron  von 
Wolff  walking  about  his  estate,  which  from  our  point 
of  view  is  quite  colossal  !  They  have  a  lovely  garden, 
with  heaps  of  flowers,  two  vineries,  and  the  most 
delightful  walks  among  the  trees  .... 

He  took  me  to  see  his  brewery — a  very  large  one, 
and  all  beautifully  kept.  He  brews  porter  as  well  as 
beer,  and  sends  it  to  Riga.  We  then  went  to  the  farm 
and  all  about  the  estate,  all  of  which  he  superintends 
himself.  The  whole  thing  seemed  so  very  complete 
in  itself — the  water-mill  ground  the  corn  and  sawed 
the  wood  ;  he  had  a  great  blacksmith's  shop,  in  which 
they  were  making  wheels  for  some  machinery  for  the 
brewery  ;  there  was  a  threshing  machine  from  England, 
a  hay-chopping  machine,  and  everything  one  might  see 
on  a  Norfolk  farm.  He  had  a  great  cow-house  with 
eighty  cows  in  it  ;  they  were  brought  in  from  the  fields 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  be  milked.  He  has  invented 
a  substitute  for  straw  in  the  cow-house  and  yard,  of 
which  he  is  very  proud.  He  dries  some  turf  with  fire 
till  the  moisture  is  out  of  it,  and  then  he  has  it  chopped 
up  very  fine  till  it  looks  like  dark-coloured  bran.  This 
he  spreads  in  the  stalls  first,  and  then  moves  out  into 
the  cow-yard  (there  are  two  of  these — the  one  for  the 
winter  being  covered  in  rather  like  the  ordinary  Russian 
*  Sarai ')  where  the  cows,  jamming  on  it,  prevent  it 
from  heating  ;  and  then  he  says  it  makes  far  better 
manure  than  straw,  as  well  as  being  cheaper.  He 
shewed  me,  too,  the  dodge  he  has  invented  for  pressing 
hay  and  clover  to  store  it  up  for  the  winter.  He  piles 
it  up  first  in  a  kind  of  flat,  oblong  stack  about  20  feet 
long,  10  feet  thick,  and  about  10  feet  high.  Then  on 
the  top  he  puts  a  board  with  large  bits  of  stone  as  weights, 
and  in  order  to  get  more  pressure  he  fastens  the  board 
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on  each  side  to  two  long  wooden  levers  on  a  wooden  bar 
up  the  middle,  on  the  ends  of  which,  a  long  way  beyond 
the  stack,  he  hangs  heavy  bits  of  stone,  like  this  : 


ao  Framework  ;  (3  (3  board  with  weights  on  top ;  77  levers  with  stones 
on  end  and  the  other  end  with  pivot ;  5S  iron  rods  joining  levers  and  board. 

The  weights  on  the  lever  gradually  press  the  hay,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  is  compressed  to  about 
a  third  of  its  bulk  and  a  fresh  lot  is  put  in  at  the  top. 
Thus,  layer  after  layer  is  compressed  till  it  ends  by  taking 
up  about  a  sixth  of  the  original  space.  This  seems  a 
much  quicker  way  of  compressing  it  than  the  Icelandic 
way  of  weaving  it  into  a  sort  of  mat  ;  but  then,  of 
course,  in  Iceland  it  has  to  be  carried  home  on  the  backs 
of  ponies  which  could  never  stand  the  weight  of  these 
large  compressed  slabs. 

After  dinner  Baron  von  Wolff  sent  me  in  his  carriage 
to  see  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  the  parish,  who  lives  about 
eight  versts  off  and  serves  two  churches.  Pastor  von 

B is  a  young  man,  close  shaven,  with  rather  long 

yellow  hair,  married,  and  with  one  little  girl.  His 
schools  are  said  to  be  very  good,  but  now  the  manage 
ment  of  them  is  being  taken  away  from  him  by  the 
Government.  The  scheme  of  education  roughly  is 
this.  Up  to  ten  years  old  the  children  do  not  go  to 
school,  but  their  parents  are  responsible  for  teaching 
them  reading,  writing,  simple  arithmetic,  the  short 
Lutheran  catechism,  and  to  sing  the  chorales  used  in 
church.  Then  they  have  to  come  to  school,  and  if  they 
are  found  not  to  have  been  efficiently  taught  these 
elementary  subjects  the  parents  have  to  pay  for  their 
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being  taught  them  before  they  enter  the  village  school. 
These  village  schools  are  only  held  in  winter,  begin 
ning  in  October  after  the  harvest  is  quite  over,  as  in 
the  summer  the  children  are  considered  to  be  better 
employed  in  the  fields,  learning  what  will  be  their  future 
business  in  life.  The  Russians,  though  instituting 
Russian  for  German  in  the  more  advanced  schools, 
practically  do  not  interfere  with  these  primary  schools, 
though  the  Lutheran  pastor  is  nominally  forbidden  to 
intervene  in  their  educational  matters  except  as  concerns 
religion. 

The  parsonage  was  a  very  good  house,  quite  on  the 
scale  of  an  English  one,  with  a  study,  lots  of  books, 
papers,  etc.  The  pastor  had  good  stables  with  four 
horses,  and  seemed  altogether  very  well-to-do.  Close 
to  his  house  was  a  cottage  where  the  candidates  for 
*  confirmation  '  come  and  live  for  a  month  before  the 
ceremony,  which  is  nothing  more  in  Lutheran  countries 
than  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  sanction  of  tail-coats  and 
long  petticoats. 

Again  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  (diary)  : 

Baron  von  Wolff  provided  me  with  letters  to  the 
Lutheran  pastor l  at  Wenden,  where  I  was  to  spend 
the  night.  I  left  with  many  regrets,  after  a  pleasant 
visit — it  is  so  delightful  staying  with  real  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  a  foreign  country.  Baron  von  Wolff 
mentioned  that  I  was  connected  with  the  Bunsens, 
which  ensured  me  a  most  cordial  welcome,  as  he  (the 
pastor)  was  an  admirer  of  the  old  Chevalier  Bunsen,  or 
at  least  of  some  of  his  writings.  The  pastor — a  man 
of  about  50,  with  a  short  beard  and  wearing  a  white 
tie — might  have  been  an  Anglican  parson  of  Evangelical 
views,  except  that  he  was  a  very  well-informed  and 
clever  man.  After  mentioning  the  '  persecution  '  they 
were  living  under,  which  resolved  itself  into  the  school 

1  Gotthard  Vierhuff. 
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management  being  taken  from  him  and  the  former 
German  prayers  said  in  Russian,  we  got  into  con 
versation  about  the  Church  in  Russia.  Against  this  in 
itself  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  feeling,  but  he  said 
that  it  required  an  Evangelical  Reformation  ;  that  the 
Bible  must  be  taught  apart  from  all  traditional  inter 
pretation,  as  Luther  caused  to  be  done  in  Germany  ; 
and  that  picture  and  saint  worship  must  be  abolished. 
In  fact  he  took  the  line  that  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church  would  not  be  such  a  bad  thing  in  its  way  if 
it  became  a  German  Protestant  Church.  He  said  that 
once  when  he  was  at  St.  Petersburg  he  went  to  St. 
Isaac's  to  hear  a  man  who  was  preaching  a  course  of 
Lent  sermons.  He  was  preaching  about  '  The  Lord's 
Anointed,'  and  enlarged  on  the  grace  conferred  on  the 
Emperor  and  the  special  character  given  him  by 
anointing  him  at  his  coronation.  Would  not  I,  as  a 
Protestant,  allow  that  the  anointing  of  the  Sovereign 
was  a  superstition  ?  I  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  our 
Church  in  England  had  retained  the  anointing  of  the 
Sovereign,  which  seemed  to  me  a  most  scriptural 
practice.  He  said  that  any  anointing  seemed  to  him 
to  be  superstitious,  and  as  for  anointing  the  sick,  the 
Apostle  James  had  only  meant  *  give  the  sick  man 
medicine  and  pray  for  him,'  and  that  it  was  *  the  prayer 
of  faith  '  which  raised  the  sick.  I  said  that  if  *  anointing 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  '  meant  giving  a  man 
medicine,  the  Apostle  would  have  recommended  sending 
for  the  nearest  doctor  rather  than  for  *  the  elders  of  the 
Church,'  and,  moreover,  that  St.  James  would  probably 
have  answered  his  objection  by  telling  him  that  '  prayers 
of  faith  '  were  not  much  use  without  acts  of  faith.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  IX 

1890:    THE  JEWS MARRIAGE   LAWS   IN   CONNECTION 

WITH    FOREIGN    RELIGIONS 

AT  the  end  of  1890  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  another 
correspondence  in  the  Guardian  on  the  alleged 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  The  Jews  were  not 
allowed  at  that  time  to  settle  in  some  parts  of  Russia — 
notably  in  Moscow — for  practical  and  economic  reasons, 
but  individual  Jews,  if  satisfactory,  were  given  permits 
to  reside  there  with  their  households,  employees,  etc. 
Then  came  a  new  Governor  to  Moscow  who  found 
that  many  had  crept  in  under  false  pretences — one  Jew 
would  have  forty  cooks,  another  forty  coachmen.  These 
were  then  dispersed,  and  the  consequence  was  a  meeting 
at  the  Mansion  House  and  a  great  outcry  in  England 
from  those  who  did  not  know  the  circumstances,  and  the 
following  letter  was  written  to  point  out  that  it  was  not 
a  religious  persecution,  but  an  economic  question,  and 
a  form  of  protection  to  the  Russian  people  : 

To  the  Guardian. 
December  17,  1890. 

The  Jews  in  Russia 

SIR, — I  am  sure  that  many  Englishmen  who,  like 
myself,   take  an  interest  in    Russia  will  own  to  some 

60 
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feelings    of  disappointment   at   the   meeting   held   last 
Wednesday  at  the  Mansion  House. 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  hoped  that  some  reliable 
facts  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Russia, 
obtained,  not  through  Jewish  sources  nor  from  anony 
mous  or  pseudonymous  Russophobe  magazine  articles, 
but  from  personal  impartial  observation  upon  the  spot, 
could  have  been  given  to  the  meeting.  These  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This,  I  think,  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  Although  amongst  those  who  signed 
the  petition  to  the  Lord  Mayor  there  appeared  scarcely 
any  names  (I  think  it  might  be  said  only  one  name)  of 
men  who  were  likely  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
personally  investigating  the  matter  in  Russia,  we  had 
certainly  a  right  to  expect  that  some  second-hand  (at 
least)  information  from  disinterested  sources  might  have 
been  obtained,  before  so  many  illustrious  personages  in 
Church  and  State  should  have  committed  themselves 
to  the  objects  and  resolutions  of  the  meeting. 

In  the  second  place,  I  cannot  but  express  astonish 
ment  at  the  way  in  which,  in  all  the  Mansion  House 
speeches,  the  main  point  at  issue  between  the  Russian 
Government  and  its  Jewish  subjects  was  systematically 
avoided.  The  Jewish  question  in  Russia  is  in  its 
essence  an  economic  question,  and  the  Jewish  religion 
only  affects  it  accidentally.  All  who  have  seen  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Russia,  with  their  immense 
Mohammedan  population,  to  which  perfect  toleration 
is  afforded,  will  smile  at  the  notion  that  the  restrictions 
placed  by  Russian  law  upon  the  Jews  owe  their  existence 
to  the  '  religious  intolerance '  of  the  Russian  Government. 
The  aversion  and  fear  of  the  Jews  which  is  to  be  found 
amongst  all  classes  of  Russian  subjects  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  This 
summer,  when  I  was  travelling  in  the  Protestant  Baltic 
Provinces  (which  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  '  over- 
affection  '  either  for  the  Russian  Government  or  Church), 
I  everywhere  heard  just  the  same  feelings  expressed 
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with  regard  to  the  Jews  as  one  usually  hears  in  Moscow 
or  other  parts  of  Great  Russia.  A  Protestant  Riga 
merchant  observed  to  me,  '  If  only  the  Government 
would  rid  our  town  of  the  Jews  before  they  have  entirely 
destroyed  its  trade  and  prosperity  we  would  not  so  much 
object  to  be  "Russified"';  and  he  was  by  no  means 
alone  in  the  expression  of  such  views. 

As  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  well  pointed  out, 
the  Jewish  question  in  Russia  and  elsewhere  in  eastern 
Europe  finds  its  analogies  rather  in  the  *  Chinese  Labour 
Question  '  at  San  Francisco  than  in  historical  parallels 
drawn  from  the  times  of  the  *  Spanish  Inquisition/  or 
'  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.'  I  would 
also  recommend  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  question 
to  read  the  Bishop  of  Oxford's  l  remarks  (c  Const.  Hist, 
of  England,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  530-532)  upon  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  England  by  Edward  I.  The  cases  of 
modern  Russia  and  England  in  the  XIII  century 
in  this  matter  present  many  points  of  similarity.  Of 
course,  the  cry  of  *  religious  toleration,  as  understood 
in  the  XIX  century,'  is  more  catchy,  and  is  likely 
to  draw  more  people  to  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House 
than  an  invitation  to  discuss  the  dry  details  of  Russian 
economical  and  financial  statistics  ;  of  course,  too,  there 
are  certain  influential  persons  of  the  Roman  Communion 
who,  on  the  principle  that  '  any  stick  is  good  enough,' 
are  ready  to  join  even  in  the  *  toleration  '  cry,  provided 
it  be  directed  against  the  one  Church  and  State  of 
Europe  which,  ever  since  its  first  foundation,  has  con 
sistently  and  successfully  resisted  the  Papal  claims. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  Mansion  House  petitioners  at 
the  meeting,  without  some  further  proof  than  has  as 
yet  been  given  that  they  have  sifted  the  question  to  the 
bottom. 

W.  J.  BIRKBECK. 

1  Bishop  Stubbs. 
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Even  in  high  ecclesiastical  quarters  in  England,  this 
matter  was  taken  up  in  ignorance  of  the  situation,  and 
it  is  almost  unbelievable  that  a  letter  should  have  been 
written  to  Proto  Presbiter  Janysheff,  the  Emperor's 
(Alexander  III)  chaplain,  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
matter,  to  which  the  following  is  the  response : 

To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  the  Emperor  s 
Chaplain,  Proto  Presbiter  Janysheff 

In  the  letter  of  Novemr.  26th  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  honour  me,  you  express  a  desire  to  know 
what  are  the  relations  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  the 
Jews  living  in  Russia. 

This  desire,  as  is  evident  from  the  contents  of  your 
esteemed  letter,  is  called  forth  by  the  pre-supposition 
that  Russian  legislation  oppresses  the  Jews,  laying 
restrictions  on  their  intellectual  and  physical  powers. 
You  foresee,  as  a  result  of  this  oppression,  danger  to 
the  Russian  Empire  and,  on  the  other  hand,  promise 
advantage  as  soon  as  ever  full  rights  and  liberty  shall 
have  been  given  to  the  Jews  ;  moreover  you  point  on 
the  one  side  to  the  liberty  which  was  granted  to  the 
Jews  who  in  the  old  days  were  settled  in  Alexandria, 
and  on  the  other  side  to  the  prophets  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  who  threatened  with  the  wrath  of  God  those  who 
increased  the  punishment  to  which  even  without  this 
this  nation  was  subjected  by  God. 

Allow  me,  my  Lord  Bishop,  first  of  all  to  express  my 
perplexity  as  regards  these  last  suggestions  of  yours. 
The  position  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  heathen  Alexandria 
and  amidst  those  eastern  nationalities  concerning  which 
the  holy  prophets  are  speaking,  was  the  position  of  the 
chosen  people  of  God — the  bearers  of  the  divine  promises 
concerning  the  salvation  of  the  world  in  the  midst  of 
the  Gentiles  submerged  in  the  darkness  of  idolatry. 
How  is  it  possible  to  compare  that  position  to  the 
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position  of  the  contemporary  Jews  who  reject  the 
Saviour,  and  that  moreover  in  a  Christian  Empire  ? 
Is  it  possible,  agreeably  with  a  sound  understanding 
of  history  and  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  well  as  with 
that  mutual  Christian  respect  which  ought  of  necessity 
to  be  expressed  in  the  judgments  of  one  Christian  nation 
concerning  another  ? 

Both  an  equitable  judgment  as  to  which,  in  the 
various  districts  of  Russia,  suffers  oppression  in  moral 
and  material  respects  from  which — whether  the  Jews 
from  the  kind-hearted  Russian  people,  who  bear  them 
selves  fraternally  to  every  foreigner,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Russians  from  the  Jews — and  also  concerning  when 
and  in  what  measure  legislation  ought  to  afford  pro 
tection  to  the  one  and  restrain  the  other  in  their  rights 
— the  decision  concerning  all  these  matters  belongs 
certainly  not  to  subjects  of  a  foreign  sovereign  but 
solely  to  that  Christian  Government,  which  holds  all 
its  subjects  equally  dear,  to  whatever  creed  they  may 
happen  to  belong.  Therefore,  I  must  again  confess 
that  I  am  extremely  astonished  that  your  Lordship 
should  have  seen  fit  to  give  your  highly  respected  name 
to  a  petition  concerning  a  matter  of  which  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  you  to  form  a  well-founded  judgment— 
a  matter,  also,  which  scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of 
your  episcopal  obligations. 

As  to  [your  question]  with  what  views  or  ideals  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church  is  guided  with  regard  to  the 
Jews,  who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  she  indeed,  like  a  tender-hearted  mother,  mourns 
for  them  together  with  the  holy  apostle  Paul,  prays  for 
their  conversion  to  Christ,  rejoices  when  this  prayer  is 
heard  ;  but  with  regard  to  those  who  are  obstinate  in 
their  error  she  preaches  to  all  and  at  all  times  the  same 
thing — mercy  and  love,  guided  by  justice  in  regard  to 
Orthodox  Christians. 

In  conclusion  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  your 
Lordship  that  the  Orthodox  clergy  take  no  part  in  the 
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legislation  concerning  Russian  non-Christian  subjects, 
and  that  my  obligations  as  chaplain  of  Their  Imperial 
Majesties  and  religious  instructor  of  Their  Most  August 
Children  are  not  combined  with  any  share  in  civil 
institutions  which  would  give  me  the  right  or  possibility 
of  exercising  influence  upon  the  legislation  of  my 
country. 

With  deep  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Your  Lordship's  humble  servant, 

Proto  Presbiter  JOANN  JANYSHEFF. 

St.  Petersburg, 

November  23/December  5,  1890. 

The  following  letter  on  Russian  Marriage  Laws  has 
also  a  bearing  on  the  Jewish  question  : 

From  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  London,  S.W. : 

December  3,  1895. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  BISHOP,* — Many  thanks  for  Glubo- 
koffski's  Essay.  You  have  sent  back  all  that  I  translated 
of  it  :  the  numbering  of  the  pages  in Jmy^MS. ^corre 
sponds  to  the  pages  of  the  Russian  original,  and  the 
omitted  pages  were  pieces  justtficatives^from  the  Fathers, 
etc.,  which  I  had  not  time  to  translate.  The  importance 
of  the  Essay  consists  in  the  fact  that  I  know  from 
private  information  that  it  was  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Metropolitan  of  St.  Petersburg  :  the  object 
being  (as  I  dare  say  you  may  have  been  able  to  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  latter  part  of  it)  to  make  the 
Bishops'  Courts  take  a  stricter  line  even  in  the  matter 
of  the  divorces  which  the  Eastern  Church  does  allow. 
The  fact  is  that  the  permission  granted  in  the  East  to 
the  innocent  party  to  remarry  opens  the  door  to  greater 
abuses.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing,  especially  in 
the  very  irreligious  *  higher  society  '  in  St.  Petersburg, 

1  To  which  bishop  there  is  no  clue. 
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for  a  couple  to  arrange  a  divorce  in  this  way.  One  of 
the  married  couple  meets  a  third  party  whom  he  or  she 
prefers  to  his  or  her  wife  or  husband.  The  other  party 
agrees  to  be  caught  flagrante  delicto.  The  case  is  then 
brought  into  the  Church  Courts  and,  the  evidence 
being  clear,  a  divorce  is  of  course  granted.  Then  the 
remaining  party,  who  has  posed  as  the  aggrieved  party, 
goes  to  church  and  marries  the  third  person  whom  he  or 
she  preferred  to  his  or  her  first  wife  or  husband.  How 
this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  guarded  against  it  is  difficult 
to  say.  Some  people  in  Russia  are  beginning  to  think 
that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  Western  rule  than 
their  theologians  are  willing  to  admit.  The  fact  is 
that  '  such  offences  must  needs  be  '  when  large  sections 
of  society  throw  away  the  moral  restraints  of  religion. 
Russia  has  paid  dearly  for  the  *  enlightenment '  which 
such  sovereigns  as  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  the 
Great  aped  from  the  Western  philosophers  in  the 
XVIII  century.  But  things  are  better  now  than  they 
were,  chiefly  through  the  piety  of  the  late  Emperor, 
whose  love  for  the  Church,  and  blameless  example  as 
far  as  his  own  life  was  concerned,  has  done  more  for 
Russia  than  all  Catherine's  correspondence  with  Voltaire 
and  the  French  Encyclopaedists  could  effect  in  the 
direction  of  real  progress  and  religion. 

You  ask  me  about  the  recognition  of  Civil  Marriage, 
and  what  would  be  the  view  of  it  in  Russia.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  English  Church  were 
to  recognise  it,  it  would  constitute  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  any  hope  of  union  with  the  East.  The  idea 
itself  is  utterly  repugnant  to  all  Russian  Churchmen, 
and  indeed  Civil  Marriage  does  not,  and  could  not, 
exist  in  Russia. 

Let  me  explain  to  you  the  system  upon  which  the 
marriage  laws  in  Russia  are  based.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  Civil  Marriage  :  but  every  sect  marries  according 
to  its  own  ecclesiastical  law,  and  that  law  is  recognised  by 
the  State.  The  Orthodox  marriage  laws  are  adminis- 
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tered  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Bishops'  Courts  in 
every  diocese,  and  in  the  last  instance,  by  the  Holy 
Synod. 

The  other  religions  recognised  by  the  State  have  their 
own  Courts,  and  are  left  perfectly  free  to  follow  out  their 
own  system  :  while  the  State  recognises  their  decisions 
through  the  c  Ministry  of  Foreign  Religious  Confessions/ 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Holy  Synod,  but  is  a 
sub-department  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Thus, 
M.  PobedonostzefF  is  not,  as  is  so  often  ignorantly 
affirmed  in  the  English  Press,  the  '  Minister  of  Religions  ' 
in  Russia,  and  no  such  office  has  ever  existed.  He  is 
only  the  channel  through  which  the  Emperor  and  the 
Russian  Church  hold  communications  with  one  another  ; 
those  with  the  foreign  confessions  (Roman  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  etc.)  go  through  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  have  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Holy  Synod  or  its  Procurator. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  system  works.  Take  the 
case  of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  or  the  Marriage  of 
First  Cousins.  Both  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  the 
Orthodox  Church,  which,  moreover,  grants  no  dispen 
sations.  Therefore  there  can  be  no  question  of  it  for  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  either  in  an  Orthodox 
or  in  a  mixed  marriage.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  marriage,  provided  that  both  parties  are  either 
Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  party  which  is  not  Roman 
Catholic  belongs  to  one  of  the  less  strict  religions,  if  they 
obtain  the  necessary  dispensation  from  Rome,  such  a 
marriage  either  with  deceased  wife's  sister  or  with  a 
cousin,  or  with  any  other  relation  for  which  the  Roman 
authorities  are  willing  to  provide  a  dispensation,  is 
recognised  as  legal  by  the  State.  With  the  Lutherans, 
who  allow  such  marriages  without  dispensations,  there 
is  again  no  difficulty  :  the  marriage  is  perfectly  legal  in 
Russia.  In  the  same  way  a  Mohammedan  may  have  his 
three  wives,  and  anything  besides  which  Mussulman  law 
tolerates  ;  while  a  Jew  may  marry  and  divorce  his  wife 
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according  to  the  precepts  of  the  Talmud  administered 
by  the  Rabbis  in  Russia.  Thus  a  Jew  can  divorce  his 
wife  in  Russia  for  being  barren,  and  the  State  recognises 
the  divorce,  provided  that  it  is  granted  in  the  Jewish 
Courts. 

All  this  is  of  course  ideal,  so  long  as  the  marriages 
are  contracted  between  parties  professing  the  same 
religion.  But  now  we  must  proceed  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  mixed  marriages.  Here 
again  the  State  insists  upon  such  marriages  being 
contracted  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
both  parties.  An  Orthodox  man  or  woman  may  marry 
a  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant  -provided  that  it  is  such  a 
marriage  as  both  religions  allow  of  \  but  if  either  religion 
does  not  allow  the  marriage,  then  it  is  not  permitted  to 
take  place.  Thus  an  Orthodox  man  cannot  marry  his 
Roman  Catholic  deceased  wife's  sister,  even  if  the  latter 
receive  the  necessary  dispensation  from  Rome  ;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  a  Roman  Catholic  marry  the 
innocent  party  of  a  divorce  granted  in  the  Orthodox 
Courts,  inasmuch  as,  although  the  Orthodox  Church 
looks  upon  such  marriages  as  lawful,  the  Roman  Catholic 
does  not.  And  the  marriage  ceremony,  in  order  to 
receive  this,  must,  whether  the  parties  like  it  or  not,  take 
place  in  religious  buildings  of  both  religions,  and  accord 
ing  to  the  rite  of  each.  Again,  the  marriage  of  an 
Orthodox  with  a  non-Orthodox  is  only  allowed  on  con 
dition  that  the  children  are,  according  to  Orthodox  rule, 
brought  up  in  the  Orthodox  religion,  and  here  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  had  to  give  in,  although  in  the  case  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  marriage  with  a  Protestant  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  allowed  to  enforce  their  own  rule,  and  if 
the  Protestant  party  breaks  his  promise,  the  law  affords 
him  no  support,  such  as  it  does  in  this  country.  There 
fore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Orthodox  Church  interferes  in  any  way  in  the  marriage 
laws  of  non-Orthodox  bodies  is  in  the  case  of  a  mixed 
marriage  with  an  Orthodox  person .  There  is  a  good  deal 
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written  in  Germany  about  Pobedonostzeff's  '  persecution  ' 
of  the  Protestants  in  this  matter,  but  Pobedonostzeff 
himself  told  me  that  the  only  thing  which  he  had  done  in 
the  matter  was  to  persuade  the  Holy  Synod  to  order  their 
clergy  to  demand  a  written  agreement,  signed  by  both 
parties,  that  the  rule  of  the  Church  should  be  obeyed  in 
respect  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  marriage, 
before  proceeding  to  marry  them. 

But  there  is  another  point.  If  we  had  such  a  law  in 
England,  lax  people  in  the  Church  of  England,  e.g., 
would,  if  they  wished  to  marry  their  deceased  wife's 
sister,  profess  to  be  converted  to  a  religion  which 
admitted  of  such  marriages.  But  in  Russia  an  Orthodox 
man  cannot,  in  order  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister, 
become  a  Lutheran,  neither  can  he,  if  he  wants  a  second 
or  third  wife,  go  off  to  the  nearest  mosque  and  get  the 
Mullah  to  marry  her  to  him  ;  and  this  because  all 
proselytising  is  forbidden,  except  by  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Although  the  penalties  of  loss  of  citizenship, 
etc.,  for  leaving  the  Orthodox  Church  are  seldom  enforced 
nowadays,  any  ecclesiastical  act,  such  as  marrying  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  if  he  were  a  Lutheran, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  proselytism,  and  the 
offending  pastor  might  think  himself  lucky  if  he  did  not 
find  himself  transported  to  the  other  side  of  the  Urals 
for  such  an  offence.  The  Russian  Government,  while 
frankly  Orthodox  itself,  allows  perfect  toleration  to 
individuals  to  practise  their  own  religion^  but  it  will  not 
let  non-Orthodox  subjects  interfere  with  the  religion  of 
others.  A  Russian  once  put  it  bluntly  to  me  :  *  We 
cannot  prevent  a  man  going  to  Hell  if  he  chooses  to  do 
so,  but  we  can  do  our  best  to  prevent  him  taking  others 
thither  along  with  him  ' — and  I  suppose  that  really  there 
is  no  logical  half-way  house  between  the  belief  in  *  One 
Holy  Catholic  Church  '  and  the  modern  religion  of 
'  Undenominational  Christianity.'  When  Mr.  Stead 
went  to  Russia  and  asked  Pobedonostzeff  to  get  the 
Emperor  to  allow  the  Salvation  Army  in  Russia,  and 
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Pobedonostzeff  refused,  on  the  ground  that  spiritual 
quack  *  soul-savers  '  were  just  as  much  forbidden  to 
practise  by  Russian  law  as  were  medical  quacks,  Mr. 
Stead  said  '  Why,  M.  Pobedonostzeff,  if  the  Apostles 
themselves  appeared  in  Russia,  you  would  banish  them 
from  the  country.*  '  Oh  no,  we  should  not/  said 
Pobedonostzeff,  '  our  Church  is  the  Church  which  the 
Apostles  founded,  and  they  would  teach  now,  as  they 
taught  when  they  lived  on  earth,  exactly  the  same 
doctrines  as  our  Church  teaches  to-day.'  I  have  heard 
the  story  both  from  Pobedonostzeff  and  from  Stead  ; 
it  is  really  rather  a  good  one. 

This,  then,  will  shew  you  the  whole  system  upon 
which  the  Russian  marriage  laws  are  worked.  The 
whole  is  elaborately  codified  in  the  '  Code  of  Laws/ 
where  one  may  find  its  application  in  almost  every  con 
ceivable  case  provided  for.  It  is  distinctly  a  case  of 
*  paternal  government/  and  only  applicable  to  a  country 
where  '  free  trade  '  is  no  more  admitted  in  religious 
than  in  commercial  spheres.  But  I  don't  see  how  a 
better  system  could  be  devised  for  a  country  which  in 
the  last  200  years  has  had  to  incorporate  conquered 
provinces  which  at  present  contain  something  like  five 
million  Protestants,  nine  million  Roman  Catholics,  and 
six  million  Jews,  and  which  at  the  time  when  they  were 
annexed  certainly  represented  a  higher  stage  of  civilisa 
tion  than  was  to  be  found  in  Russia  itself,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  civilisation  based  upon  totally  different 
principles  to  those  upon  which  the  Russian  monarchy 
and  nation  depend  for  their  power  and  greatness. 


CHAPTER  X 

1891   I     VISIT    TO    RUSSIA    WITH    HIS    WIFE LECTURE 

TO    MUSICAL   ASSOCIATION 

(From  Mrs.  Birkbeck's  Diary) 

February  2,  1891. — We  went  to  Russia  together  and  saw 
much  that  was  interesting.  We  went  on  the  ice-hills, 
we  drove  in  a  troika  for  miles  on  the  frozen  Baltic — it 
was  so  wonderful  to  see  the  wide,  grey  expanse  of  ice, 
with  a  dark  line  of  sea  on  the  horizon  and  the  deep  red 
northern  sunset  above  in  the  west.  We  met  many 
interesting  people.  We  had  luncheon  one  day  with 
Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Morier,  the  former  of  whom  Mr. 
Birkbeck  had  met  on  one  of  his  early  visits  to  Russia, 
and  who  had  since  shewn  him  much  friendship  and 
sympathy.  He  was  at  this  time  our  Ambassador  to 
Russia. 

The  conversation  turned  upon  the  Jews  ;  for  England 
just  then  was  somewhat  unpopular  from  the  line  she  had 
taken  up.  He  compared  the  manner  in  which  the 
English  people  were  carried  away  by  the  Jewish  question 
to  their  excitement  over  the  stubborn  elephant  *  Jumbo/ 

I  note,  too,  that  Mr.  Solovieff  came  to  see  us — a  very 
interesting  man,  the  son  of  an  historian.  He  writes,  and 
is  allowed  to  write,  all  kinds  of  things  that  other  people 
would  not  be  permitted  to  publish  (so  we  were  told).  He 
had  a  long  black  beard  and  long  black  hair,  all  hanging 
about,  a  bent  figure,  fine  delicate  hands,  and  a  most 
clever  face. 
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This  was  but  a  short  stay,  though  a  most  happy  one, 
of  a  month,  and  we  returned  home  to  our  children, 
remembering  the  wise  saying  :  *  Both  the  old  birds 
should  not  be  long  out  of  the  nest  at  once.' 

His  studies  on  the  old  music  and  of  the  Orthodox 
services  resulted  in  April  of  this  year  in  a  lecture  to 
the  Musical  Association,1  given  with  much  detail  and 
illustration. 

1  See  Appendix  A. 


CHAPTER  XI 

1891  I     ARTICLES    ON    ORTHODOX    OFFICES LETTERS 

ON    INVOCATION    OF   SAINTS 

IN  this  year,  1891,  the  Guardian  published  Mr.  Birk- 
beck's  five  articles  on  *  The  Offices  of  the  Eastern 
Church.' 1  They  gave  an  exhaustive  description  of 
each  Office,  with  its  mystical  meaning.  These  called 
forth  the  following  letters  on  Invocation  of  the  Saints  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  *  Guardian  '  (Mr.  Daniel  Lathbury), 
from  A  Country  Rector 

SIR, — The  deeply  interesting  series  of  articles  which 
has  lately  appeared  in  the  Guardian  on  the  Offices  of  the 
Eastern  Church  have  been  read  by  me,  and  no  doubt  by 
many  of  your  readers,  with  the  greatest  attention  and 
pleasure. 

The  highly  scriptural  character  of  these  Offices  must 
have  struck  many,  who  would  doubtless,  like  myself,  be 
glad  if  W.  J.  B.  would  add  to  our  obligations  to  him  by 
informing  us  what  is  the  earliest  prayer  (in  point  of  date) 
contained  in  them  which  uses  the  Invocation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  which  appears  so  remarkable  a  feature  in 
them.  The  use  of  this  Invocation  seems  to  constitute 
a  *  notable  variation  from  Anglican  practice  '  at  least. 

1  Reprinted  in  full  in  Appendix  B.  They  reviewed  two  publications: 
Lady  Lechmere's  Synopsis  and  the  Euchology  ;  Orthodox  Prayers  of  the 
Russian  Church,  translated  by  G.  V.  Shann. 
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/^.  7.  Birkbeck  to  Mr.  Daniel  Lathbury  l 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

December  15,  1891. 

As  to  the  dates  of  the  prayers  which  contain  direct 
invocations  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
Eastern  Office  books,  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  question. 
If  I  am  asked  concerning  those  troparia  known  under 
the  technical  liturgical  designation  of  theotokia,  these 
are,  of  course,  subsequent  to  the  definition  of  the  third 
General  Council  (A.D.  431)  at  which  the  title  Theot6kos 
was  assigned  to  our  Lady  as  the  only  clear  statement 
imaginable  which  could  preserve  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  *  whole  and  undefiled.'  As  a  matter 
of  history,  the  theotokia  were,  I  believe,  first  added  to  the 
last  half  of  the  Gloria  Patri  whenever  this  occurred  in 
the  services,  by  Peter  the  Fuller,  the  Monophysite 
Patriarch  of  Antioch,  to  whom  is  also  due  the  insertion 
of  the  Nicene  Creed  into  the  Liturgy.  Both  were  intro 
duced  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  further  definition  of  the  Faith  at  Chalcedon,  and 
Anglican  theologians  who  wish  to  minimise  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  existence  of  these  theotokia  in  the  Eastern 
services  have  not  been  slow  to  point  out  that  they  were 
first  introduced  by  a  Patriarch  for  an  heretical  purpose, 
and  who  was  afterwards  condemned  for  heresy,  but 
oddly  enough  they  do  not  object  to  the  presence  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  in  the  Anglican  Communion  service,  which, 
if  they  followed  out  this  argument  logically,  they  surely 
ought  to  do,  seeing  that  it  was  introduced  with  the  same 
heretical  object  in  view,  and  the  custom  of  saying  the 
Creed  at  Mass  was  copied  by  Rome  from  the  East 
several  centuries  later,  and  so  came  into  our  service. 
The  theotokion  which  I  gave  as  a  specimen  for  my  article 
on  the  Eastern  Vespers,  I  chose  with  the  express  purpose 
of  shewing  how  the  Orthodox  Church  turned  this  weapon, 
devised  originally  in  the  interests  of  heresy,  against  its 

1  Editor  of  the  Guardian  in  1891. 
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for  no  better  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  the  Monophysites  could  possibly  be 
devised  than  that  which  it  contains.  This  is  why  I 
took  a  specimen  from  St.  John  Damascene's  tfeoro/to?, 
which  condemns  both  Nestorians  and  Monophysites, 
and  did  not  hunt  out  an  earlier  example  dealing  only 
with  Nestorianism. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  Invocations  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  from  the  other  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  not 
with  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation,  but  rather  with  regard  to  that  of  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  I  think  it  would  not  be  diffi 
cult  to  find  proofs  that  the  practice  existed  before  the 
Council  of  Ephesus.  Thus  not  only  as  individual 
acts  of  devotion,  but  publicly — in  the  services  of 
the  Church — before  the  news  had  come  to  Con 
stantinople  of  the  definition  Theotokos  at  Ephesus,  but 
only  a  vague  rumour  that  Nestorius  had  there  been 
condemned,  the  Orthodox  monks  in  the  troparia  which 
they  sang  in  the  streets  used  such  expressions  as  *  she 
in  whose  womb  God  rested  is  thy  (the  Emperor's) 
•protector.'  I  think  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  candid  inquirer  that  the  clergy  who  used 
such  expressions  were  accustomed  to  prayers  taking  the 
form  in  which  the  earlier  examples  of  direct  invocation 
generally  appear,  such  as  *  sub  tuam  protectionem 
confugimus,'  *  salva  nos,'  etc.,  etc.  The  controversies 
on  the  Incarnation  brought  home  to  men's  minds  the 
place  which  God  had  given  to  Mary  in  His  scheme  for 
the  salvation  of  men,  and  it  then  seemed  just  as  natural 
to  say  '  Mary  saves  us  '  as  to  say  '  Baptism  doth  now 
save  us,'  or  *  By  Thine  Incarnation,  save  us,'  and  when 
coupled  to  the  practice  of  invoking  the  saints  it  naturally 
assumed  the  form  in  which  we  find  it,  but  was  not  the 
cause  of  the  practice  of  invocation  itself.  Indeed,  the 
Nestorians,  who  certainly  cannot  have  been  influenced 
in  that  direction  by  the  Council  which  condemned  their 
leader,  are  just  as  much  committed  to  the  principle  as  are 
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the  Orthodox.  Canon  Macleane  was  shewing  me  a  little 
time  ago  some  of  their  invocations  addressed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  other  saints,  and  they  are  certainly  as  strong 
as  anything  in  the  Orthodox  books.  For  instance,  there 
was  one  addressed  to  an  early  martyr  whose  relics  rest  in 
one  of  the  East  Syrian  churches.  It  ended  with  the 
expression  *  Save  us  sinners,  by  the  virtue  of  thy  holy 
bones  '  !  Such  language,  I  venture  to  submit,  would 
constitute  quite  as  *  notable  a  variation  from  Anglican 
practice  '  as  any  contained  in  the  Orthodox  services. 
It  used  to  be  the  fashion  amongst  Anglicans  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  liturgies,  to  use  the  Greeks  as 
advocati  diaboli  against  Rome  on  this  matter,  but  when 
the  Tractarians  began  to  study  the  Greek  choir  offices 
they  found  them  *  hopelessly  corrupt '  and  fell  back  on 
the  Nestorians,  whom  they  then  only  knew  through  their 
liturgies  (which  of  course  do  not  contain  direct  prayers 
to  the  saints  any  more  than  do  those  of  the  Roman  or 
Greek  Churches),  and  who  they  imagined  represented 
a  more  *  primitive  '  and  '  pure  '  type  of  Christianity. 
But  unfortunately  for  their  position  we  now  have  scholars 
who  can  read  the  Ghezza  and  the  Khudra  (the  Nestorian 
books  containing  the  Saints'  Day  and  Sunday  choir 
offices)  ;  and  when  the  results  of  their  studies  appear  in 
the  English  language  I  fear  the  Nestorians  will  have  to 
be  abandoned,  and  our  friends  will  have  to  hunt  amongst 
the  Macedonians  or  Arians,  or  some  still  more  '  primi 
tive'  form  of  heresy,  in  order  to  save  their  position. 
If  William  Palmer  had  stated  that  amongst  the  services 
of  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus  during  the  first  century 
no  invocations  are  to  be  found,  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  give  him  the  *  lie  direct,'  as  it  now  is  in  the  case  of 
those  of  the  followers  of  Nestorius  ! 

But  isn't  it  rather  funny  to  speak  of  practices  which 
were  in  use  certainly  for  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
conversion  of  the  English  and  the  foundation  of  the  See 
of  Canterbury  as  *  variations  from  Anglican  practice  '  ? 
I  should  rather  have  said  that  Anglican  practice  during 
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330  years  out  of  the  1300  during  which  the  English 
Church  has  existed  has  shewn  a  notable  variation  in  this 
respect  from  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom,  as  well  as 
from  its  own  practice  during  by  far  the  greater  period 
of  its  existence.  If  we  could  point  to  anything  like  a 
consistent  tradition  maintained  by  the  English  Church 
from  the  present  day  back  to  the  time  of  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  when  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Roman  traditions 
were  finally  united  into  one,  and  could  then  trace  it  back 
through  the  Celtic  Church  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
then  perhaps  there  might  be  something  to  say  for  Dr. 
Pusey's  position.  But  when  we  come  to  try  and  produce 
positive  evidence  on  its  behalf,  and  can  find  nothing 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  Reformers  which  can  be 
looked  upon  as  anything  like  an  authoritative  justification 
for  the  rejection  of  direct  invocation,  and  that  even  in 
their  case  their  later  opinions  differed  from  those  which 
they  held  when  they  were  first  made  Bishops,  and  that 
the  change  in  their  opinion  was  obviously  the  result  of 
their  intercourse  with  Continental  Protestantism  which 
had  openly  rejected  all  notions  of  the  authority  of  the 
Church  and  her  tradition  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice, 
I  can't  see  that,  unless  we  are  to  surrender  Church 
tradition  and  history  altogether  and  fall  back  upon  *  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  only,'  we  have  a  leg  to  stand  upon — 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  true  that  in  condemning  '  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  Invocation  of  Saints  '  we  also  condemn  that 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  before  the  Great  Schism. 
I  had,  rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  a  long  talk  with 
Liddon  about  this,  and  when  he,  although  acknowledging 
the  force  of  this  argument,  maintained  that  prayers 
addressed  to  God  asking  for  the  benefit  of  the  intercession 
of  the  saints  were  safer,  and  that  this  was  Dr.  Pusey's 
position,  I  could  not  help  saying  that,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
this  distinction  originated  with  and  was  invented  by 
Dr.  Pusey,  and  that  if  we  believed  in  the  Church  at  all, 
and  then  deliberately  preferred  the  opinion  of  an  Oxford 
Professor  to  the  consistent  practice  of  the  whole  Church 
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for  at  least  a  thousand  years,  it  seemed  to  me  very  much 
like  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  the 
traditions  of  men.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  whole 
Church,  East  and  West,  for  a  thousand  years  fell  into 
error,  then  indeed  the  gates  of  hell  have  prevailed 
against  her.  After  all,  however  much  we  may  owe  to 
Dr.  Pusey,  he  may  have  made  mistakes  sometimes  ;  and 
if  we  must  have  a  Pope  at  all,  I  for  one  should  certainly 
prefer  the  real  one,  who,  monstrous  as  some  of  his  claims 
may  be,  at  least  occupies  a  See  which  was  in  existence  in 
Apostolic  times,  which  cannot  be  said  either  of  Canter 
bury  or  of  the  Oxford  Regius  Professorships  !  The 
Puseyite  position  would  be  more  tolerable  perhaps  if  it 
could  be  shewn  that  it  was  held  by  the  Reformers  at  the 
time  when  they  expunged  direct  invocations  from  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  but  when  we  come  to  find 
in  Edward  VI's  Prayer  Book  that  in  the  translation  of  the 
ancient  Communicantes  after  mentioning  the  Mother  of 
God  and  the  Saints,  we  have  the  words  quorum  mentis 
precibusque  concedas,  ut  in  omnibus  protections  tuae  munia- 
murauxilio  (which  exactly  represent  Dr.  Pusey's  teaching), 
deliberately  cut  out,  and  the  words  *  whose  examples,  O 
Lord,  and  steadfastness  in  thy  faith,  and  keeping  thy  holy 
commandments,  grant  us  to  follow  '  substituted,  I  think 
that  no  candid  critic  could  possibly  maintain  that  the 
Reformers  wished  to  teach  what  Dr.  Pusey  held.  Of 
course  he  would  say  that  we  are  not  bound  by  the 
opinions  of  the  Reformers  but  must  go  behind  them, 
and  I  quite  agree  ;  but  no  one  as  yet  has  ever  been  able 
to  shew  me  that  there  was  ever  a  time  in  the  Catholic 
Church  (or  any  considerable  part  of  the  same),  in  which 
*  comprecation  *  was  practised,  but  not  '  direct  invo 
cation  '  ;  and  to  teach  that  the  one  is  agreeable  to  the 
Catholic  faith  and  that  the  other  is  *  a  corruption  '  seems 
therefore  to  me  to  savour  of  what  the  Easterns  speak  of 
as  '  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  of  human  inventions  * 
which  Westerns  have  '  happened  to  find  and  pick  up 
on  the  way  '  and  have  added  to  '  the  gold  and  silver  and 
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precious  stones  of  the  doctrines  of  God  '  every  bit  as 
much  as  the  two  modern  Latin  dogmas. 

This  is  my  own  opinion,  but  as  far  as  articles  in  the 
Guardian  are  concerned,  I  conceive  that  I  have  taken 
the  right  line  in  not  stating  my  opinion,  but  merely 
shewing  what  the  Easterns  believe  and  teach.  If  this 
differs  from  what  the  English  Church  teaches,  so  much 
the  worse  for  one  of  us,  but  nothing  is  gained  by  con 
cealing  the  fact.  I  was  particularly  careful  to  have 
chapter  and  verse,  both  ancient  and  modern,  Russian 
and  Greek,  for  every  word  which  I  wrote  about  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  before 
sending  back  the  final  proof  of  the  last  article  which 
appeared,  I  read  every  word  which  touched  upon  the 
question  to  the  Russian  Chaplain  l  here,  giving  him  the 
exact  Russian  equivalent  for  every  term  employed,  so  as 
to  be  quite  sure.  I  think  that  if  any  letters  appear, 
which  question  the  actual  statements  of  fact  made  by  me, 
it  would  be  well  to  let  them  appear,  and  we  will  see 
whether  they  cannot  be  answered  ;  and  so  also  if  attacks 
are  made  upon  the  Greek  forms  from  either  an  historical 
or  theological  point  of  view,  in  which  case  I  would  defend 
or  explain  them  from  the  Eastern  standpoint  ;  or  if  there 
is  any  mention  of  the  practical  abuses  of  the  system  as 
leading  to  *  Mariolatry,'  I  think  it  would  be  well  for 
me  to  write  in  reply  from  my  own  experience  in  the 
matter  in  Russia.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  discussing  the  attitude  of  the  English  Church 
with  regard  to  these  points.  There  is  the  question  of 
the  Seventh  General  Council.  If  the  English  Church 
acknowledges  it,  we  are  at  one  with  the  Easterns  on  the 
doctrine  of  Communion  of  Saints  and  many  other  points 
in  which  we  seem  to  differ.  The  Archbishop  writes  to 
the  Easterns  about  the  (Ecumenical  Councils  acknow 
ledged  by  the  Undivided  Church  of  Christ.  The 
Easterns  say  you  acknowledged  the  Seventh  once,  how 

1  The  Very  Rev.  Archpriest  Smirnoff. 
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is  it  that  you  now  reject  it  ?  Dr.  Neale  tries  to  get  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  a  Council  is  not  to  be  held 
as  of  oecumenical  authority  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
a  subsequent  CEcumenical  Council  \  Then  what  becomes 
of  all  the  other  six  ?  This  is  about  the  most  ridiculous  of 
the  many  answers  I  have  collected  from  various  Anglicans 
on  this  point,  but  none  of  them  are  satisfactory,  and  the 
general  desire  to  avoid  facing  the  difficulty  makes  me 
think  that  for  the  present  it  is  better  to  avoid  discussing 
Greek  *  variations  '  from  modern  Anglican  practice  ! 

If  you  think  it  worth  while,  perhaps  you  would  send 
this  letter,  or  part  of  it,  to  Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  received 
such  numbers  of  letters  on  various  points  connected 
with  these  articles  that  I  have  had  to  give  up  replying 
to  any  except  some  from  German  liturgical  students  and 
from  Russians,  and  I  can't  make  exceptions  unless  in 
the  case  of  those  from  whom  I  may  get  new  suggestions 
in  regard  to  the  future  reprinting  of  the  series  ;  other 
wise  I  should  have  to  give  up  my  whole  time  to  it  :  so 
I  write  to  you  direct. 

Nestorian  Invocations 
From  the  '  Before  and  After ' 
Wednesday  evening  in  ist  week. 

For  ever  and  ever.     Blessed  by  thy  Memorial,  O  our  Father  (the  Patron 
Saint)  .  .  .  may  thy  prayer  be  a  refuge  to  sinners  who  take  refuge 
in  thee. 
Thursday  evening  in  ist  week. 

Glory  be ,  etc.     May  the  Holy  Virgin,  Mother  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  beseech 
and  beg  for  mercy  for  sinners  that  we  perish  not,  for  in  thy  prayers  they 
take  refuge.     May  thy  prayer  be  a  wall  to  us  in  this  world  and  that 
to  come. 
Wednesday  evening  in  2nd  week. 

For  He  is  the  Lord.  O  Mary,  Mother  of  the  King,  the  King  of  Kings, 
offer  with  us  a  request  to  the  Son  who  is  of  thee,  that  He  may  make 
peace  and  dwell,  etc. 

In  the  Anthem  called  the  '  Martyr ' 
(Martyrs'  for  Monday  evening.) 

O  holy  martyrs,  pray  for  peace  that  we  may  joyfully  keep  your  festivals 
...  Ye  martyrs,  ask  for  mercy  for  the  world  which  has  a  true  refuge 
in  the  strength  of  your  bones.  Let  us  call  to  the  martyrs  and  take 
refuge  in  them  that  they  may  pray  for  us.  ...  May  the  prayers 
of  the  martyrs  be  a  wall  to  us,  etc.  ...  O  ye  martyrs  who  were 
sacrifices  to  the  High  Priest,  may  your  prayer  be  a  wall  to  our  souls. 

Ask  for  us  from  thy  Lord,  O  martyr  George,  mercy,  peace  and  remission 
of  sins. 
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Though  out  of  date,  I  insert  here  further  letters  on 
Invocation  : 

On  Invocation  of  Saints.     To  Canon  Bramley. 
November  3,  1892 

The  only  argument  which  affects  the  one  (the  saints 
departed)  and  not  the  other  (the  saints  still  living  on 
earth),  is  the  Materialistic  argument.  '  We  invoke  the 
living,  because  we  know  that  they  can  either  hear  or  read 
our  request.  But  this  we  do  not  know  of  the  dead  ;  in 
fact  we  do  not  understand  how  they  can  possibly  hear 
us.' 

This  argument  seems  to  me  to  be  pure  Materialism. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  any  belief  in 
'  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,'  with  the  *  joy  in  heaven  ' 
over  the  victories  won  through  God's  grace  by  His 
children  on  earth,  with  St.  Paul's  teaching  that  the 
Church  is  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  so  that 
'  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee  '  ;  and  lastly  it  seems  to  deny  that  '  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  '  in  God  :  I  mean  to  say  that 
it  would  imply  that,  because  we  can  explain  by  means  of 
physical  science  that  which  we  know  by  experience — 
i.e.  the  effect  upon  the  human  ear  of  the  human  voice, 
or  upon  the  eye  coupled  with  knowledge  of  letters  of 
certain  lines  drawn  on  paper — it  therefore  follows  that 
all  this  is  quite  independent  of  God,  or  at  most  that  He 
once  started  the  machine  of  nature,  and  since  then  has 
left  it  working  by  itself,  just  as  a  man  may  wind  up  a  clock 
and  go  away  from  it,  leaving  it  to  work  on  the  lines  he 
has  laid  down  for  it  for  a  certain  period.  Whereas  I 
believe,  that  if  it  is  really  true  that  '  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being  '  in  God,  and  that  the  '  very  hairs 
of  our  head  are  numbered,'  it  follows  that  when  we  hear 
a  man,  or  read  his  letter,  asking  for  our  prayers,  it  is 
only  in  God  and  through  Him  that  we  hear  and  read, 
and  that  if  He  were  to  leave  us  for  an  instant  we  could 
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neither  hear  nor  read.  If  this  is  so,  where  is  the  diffi 
culty  about  the  saints  in  heaven  (or  whatever  you  may 
call  the  place  where  the  departed  ones  are)  hearing  us 
when  we  speak  to  them,  or  where  does  the  question  of 
distance,  of  space,  or  even  of  time  come  in  ?  Liddon 
asked  me,  before  the  journey  I  made  to  Archangel,  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  testing  what  the  uneducated 
Russians  really  in  practice  believed  on  the  Invocation 
question,  and  accordingly,  whenever  I  had  an  opportunity 
amongst  the  peasantry  and  poorer  parish  priests,  I  did 
so.  I  remember  one  day  while  travelling  through  the 
government  of  Olenetz  in  a  village  in  the  forest  about 
15  miles  from  any  other  human  habitation,  just  by  the 
watershed  between  the  Baltic  and  Arctic  Ocean,  seeing 
a  very  poor  priest  walking  through  the  village  street. 
I  went  up  to  him  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  he  asked  me,  after  shewing  me  round  his  church,  to 
come  and  have  a  glass  of  tea  with  him.  He  was  so 
poor  that  he  was  walking  about  barefooted,  and  as  he 
had  only  one  chair  in  his  house,  he  sat  on  an  old  box 
while  he  talked  to  me.  After  a  little  conversation  I  said  : 
'  You  say  in  your  Church,  "  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God, 
save  us."  May  I  ask  you,  how  does  the  Mother  of  God 
save  us  ? '  (This  was  the  question  which  I  asked 
everywhere.)  '  By  her  prayers,'  he  answered.  *  But 
how  does  she  hear  us  ?  '  I  said.  '  In  Jesus  Christ 
our  God,'  he  answered,  and  though  he  was  an  oldish 
man  and  had  evidently,  through  his  isolated  position, 
forgotten  most  of  his  book-learning,  I  think  what  I  have 
tried  to  express  must  have  really  been  his  underlying 
idea. 

I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  real  reason  that 
Invocation  of  Saints  suggests  material  difficulties  to  us 
English  Churchmen  is  that  we  don't  realise  sufficiently 
what  the  Church  is  :  that  it  is  only  in  relation  to  man  in 
his  state  of  probation,  that  it  is  divided  into  militant  and 
triumphant,  or  as  the  Easterns  put  it,  into  the  Church 
(to  us)  visible  and  invisible.  After  all,  God  looks  upon 
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His  Church  as  a  whole  :  in  His  eyes,  except  in  so  far  as 
for  our  sakes  He  looks  upon  it  from  our  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Church  of  the  present, 
past,  and  future.  Just  as  He  hears  our  prayers,  He  hears 
those  of  His  Saints  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  of  those 
whom  He  has  not  yet  called  out  of  non-existence  into 
being  :  for  surely  He  already  hears  the  prayers  and  knows 
the  faith  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  and  their 
prayers  and  good  works  in  Christ  are  already  helping  us, 
just  as  we  believe  that  we  are  helping  those  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  as  we  believe  that  those  that  have 
gone  before  us  are  helping  us  now.  And  the  communion 
of  prayer  between  member  and  member  as  well  as  with 
the  Head  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  life  blood  of  the 
Church. 

More  than  one  letter  of  Canon  Bramley's  on  this 
subject  must  have  been  sent  to  Lord  Halifax  by  Mr. 
Birkbeck.  The  one  which  survives  says  : 

To  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Invocation  of  the 
Saints  is  any  part  of  the  original  Religion  of  Christ  or 
His  Apostles  :  I  think  we  should  be  quite  safe  in  saying 
that  at  the  most  it  could  only  be  a  very  subordinate 
part  ;  and  we  are  certainly  not  authorised  to  teach  or 
practise  it  by  any  formulary  or  tradition  which  has 
survived  in  England  since  the  Reformation  period.  I 
should  not  for  myself  trouble  persons  who  adopted  it  ; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  it  is  right  for  English  clergymen 
to  teach  it. 

Lord  Halifax  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

Howick,  Lesbury,  Northumberland  : 

October  12,  1894. 

I  return  you  Bramley's  very  interesting  letters  ;  indeed 
they  are  more  than  interesting,  they  are  weighty  and 
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worthy  of  much  pondering.  I  do  not  know  that  I  much 
disagree  with  them.  I  think  it  is  true  that  we  are  much 
too  inclined  to  construct  a  symmetrical  religious  system 
out  of  the  facts  revealed  to  us — and  to  treat  as  universal 
and  obligatory  much  that,  however  excellent  it  may  be, 
is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  People  are  so  apt  to  insist 
upon  an  equal  degree  of  certainty  for  everything,  and  to 
think  that  unless  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  can  be 
claimed  for  a  matter  it  has  practically  no  certainty  at  all. 
You  and  I  may  think  Invocation  the  necessary  conse 
quence  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  members 
of  Christ's  body — but  we  may  be  content,  when  people 
really  believe  that  through  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Sacraments  they  are  actually  members  of  Christ  and  of 
one  another,  whether  they  practise  Invocation  or  whether 
they  do  not. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

October,  1898. 

And  as  to  Invocation  of  Saints.  No  one  can  say  that 
it  is  ordered  in  the  public  services  ;  but  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  illegal  to  teach  it  so  long  as  the  clause  '  Com- 
munionem  Sanctorum '  exists  in  the  Creed ;  for  no 
candid  ecclesiastical  historian  would  ever  deny  that  when 
the  clause  was  inserted,  Invocation  was  in  general  use 
throughout  the  Church,  or  that  this  was  what  was  under 
stood  by  it.  *  Si  non  suis  vatibus,  credant  vel  gentilibus  '  ; 
if  they  will  not  listen  to  what  Catholic  historians  tell  us 
about  Vigilantius  and  his  heresy,  let  them  at  least  listen 
to  Harnack  on  the  subject  ! 

The  amazing  thing  to  me  is  the  levity  with  which 
some  of  the  Bishops  treat  these  matters.  To  judge  from 
the  way  they  talk  of  people  giving  up  this  and  that  point 
— not  little  matters  of  ceremonial  detail,  but  points 
involving  great  principles  for  which  martyrs  have  laid 
down  their  lives — one  would  think  that  they  themselves 
had  no  idea  of  what  *  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ' 
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meant  !  When  the  Bishop  talked  to  me  about  incense, 
and  said  that  he  personally  would  like  it,  and  it  was  a  pity 
that  it  was  illegal,  he  seemed  to  treat  the  whole  matter 
as  if  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  '  brown  sugar  when  you 
can't  have  white.'  And  just  imagine,  after  practising 
Invocation  of  Saints  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  to  dream 
for  one  instant  of  surrendering  it  in  order  to  make  things 
more  easy  for  the  Bishops  in  dealing  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hollow  chatter  raised  by  newspaper  correspondence. 
When  Bishops  tell  us  that  certain  things  are  primitive 
but  illegal,  it  is  absurd  for  them  to  expect  us  to  surrender 
them.  They  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  thankful  that 
no  legal  machinery  exists  at  the  present  time  in  suffi 
ciently  good  working  order  to  put  down  primitive 
illegalities  ! 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Cliff  Lane  Cottage,  Cromer  : 

October  12,  1898. 

You  will  have  thought  me  faithless  for  not  writing 
to  you  sooner,  and  sending  you  back  your  documents — 
but  I  have  been  so  desperately  busy  getting  some  Russian 
music  ready  for  the  Queen.  Princess  Beatrice  wrote  to 
Parratt 1  to  beg  him  to  have  some  ready  for  her  when 
she  comes  to  Windsor  next  month.  Parratt  goes  to 
stay  at  Balmoral  to-day  for  a  few  days,  and  I  managed  to 
get  a  translation  of  the  hymn  to  the  Mother  of  God  out 
of  the  Liturgy  finished  last  night  and  posted  off.  I  do 
hope  and  trust  it  will  be  approved.  If  it  could  be  sung 
before  her,  Parratt  says  that  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty  in  getting  it  sung  in  St.  George's  on  Lady  Day 
afterwards — I  wonder  if  it  is  too  much  to  hope  for  ? 
It  is  just  what  is  wanted  just  now. 

I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  the  Bishop  of  London  2 
on  Sunday.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  the  least  wish  to 
push  him  into  a  corner,  but  that  I  did  wish  to  tell  him 

1  The  organist  at  St.  George's,  Windsor.  *  Bishop  Creighton. 
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just  what  I  thought  about  things  and  what  other  people 
were  thinking.  He  was  most  nice,  as  he  always  is  to  me, 
and  told  me  that  he  liked  me  to  say  anything  I  liked  to 
him,  and  didn't  the  least  mind  telling  me  exactly  what 
he  thought.  He  asked  me  whether  I  didn't  think  matters 
were  looking  very  bad,  and  when  I  said  '  Yes,'  he  said 

*  They  will   be  worse   before  they  get  better.'     I  told 
him  that  ceremonial  use  of  incense  and  Invocation   of 
Saints  and  clear  and  distinct  Prayers  for  the  Dead  will 
never  be  surrendered,  and  when  these  things  were  con 
demned   in   general    terms   by   the   Bishops   they   only 
irritated  people,  and  didn't  do  the  least  good.     He  said 

*  But  I  have  not  done  so,  and  don't  intend  to.'     I  said 
that  all  the  Bishops  were  putting  the  screw  on,  on  these 
matters,  and  that  some  of  them  had  actually  condemned 
them  in  words,  e.g.  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,1  and  that  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon  2  had  said  that  the  Bishops  had  agreed 
to  put  down  the  ceremonial  use  of  incense  everywhere. 
He  said  '  If  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  said  that,  he  had  no 
right  to,  because  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Bishops  have 
agreed  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     They  have  discussed 
these  things,  but  they  never  draw  up  lines  of  definite 
action,  and  this,  because  it  is  impossible  to  agree  upon 
them/     These  are  pretty  nearly  his  exact  words.     He 
said  that  while  he  would  protect  unwilling  congregations 
from  having  incense  forced  upon  them,  he  should  never 
dream  of  making  conditions  in  instituting  a  priest  where 
it  is  already  in  use.     (At  the  same  time  he  told  me  that 
he  had  offered  St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  to  Hanbury  Tracy.3) 
I  then  spoke  of  attempts  to  put  down  the  '  Hail  Mary  ' 
and  *  May  the  souls  of  the  faithful   departed  rest  in 
peace.'     He  said  that  so  long  as  we  couldn't  shew  that 
any  of  the  recognised  forms  of  the  English  Church  had 
anything   parallel   to   them,   he   couldn't   sanction   such 
forms  of  prayer  to  be  read  in  the  public  services  of  the 
Church.     I  said  '  Would  you  then  forbid  the   use  of 

1  Dr.  Legge.  »  Dr.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter. 

1  The  Rev.  the  Hon.  A.  Hanbury  Tracy. 
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the  anthem  "Give  rest,  O  Christ,  to  Thy  servant,"  etc.  ? ' 
He  said  *  Oh  no,  that  is  an  anthem,  and  greater  latitude 
may  be  allowed  in  hymns  and  anthems.  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  asked  to  sanction  all  the  hymns  and  anthems  which 
are  used  ;  they  must  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
clergy  :  but  it  is  quite  different  with  definite  forms  of 
prayer  used  in  the  services  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
authorised  forms  of  the  Church/  He  said  that  the 
Church  was  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  Eng 
lish  Church  was  fully  prepared  for  an  Anglican  revival, 
carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent,  but  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  a  Catholic  revival,  as  distinct  from  Anglican,  and  that 
therefore,  although  things  like  incense  and  Invocation 
of  Saints  might  be  Catholic,  they  must  not  be  forced 
upon  people  who  were  not,  and  obviously  could  not  be, 
prepared  to  accept  them.  I  said  it  wasn't  a  question 
of  forcing  them  upon  anyone,  but  it  was  a  question  of 
permission  to  use  them  ;  if  Bishops  said,  e.g.,  that  Invo 
cation  of  Saints  was  illegal  in  the  Church  of  England, 
what  could  people  like  myself  do,  who  had  used  them 
morning  and  evening  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but 
flatly  contradict  the  Bishops  and  say  that  they  were  legal, 
and  that  we  should  as  soon  think  of  giving  them  up  as  of 
giving  up  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself  ?  *  Don't  you  see,' 
I  said,  '  it  means  an  absolute  end  to  Archbishop  Benson's 
truce,  and  war  to  the  knife  between  us  and  the  Bishops  ?  ' 
Here  we  were  getting  a  little  too  hot,  and  he  very  cleverly 
brought  in  a  little  chafF,  of  which  I  will  tell  you  when  we 
meet,  which  would  have  made  some  of  our  friends  cross  ; 
but  such  things  don't  make  me  cross,  on  the  contrary 
I  rather  like  his  way  of  managing  one,  so  as  to  prevent 
one  going  too  far  !  '  Well,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  don't 
think  I  shall  have  to  turn  you  out.'  '  Good  gracious,' 
I  said,  '  I  should  think  not ;  if  anyone  goes  it  will  have 
to  be  you,  not  me  !  '  *  Well,'  he  said,  '  I  haven't  the 
slightest  objection  to  your  invoking  the  saints,  or  anyone 
else  doing  so  either,  and  I  should  tell  anyone  so  that 
asked  me.'  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  privately  you  would.' 
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'  Oh,'  he  said,  *  I  wouldn't  the  least  mind  my  opinions 
being  known.'  '  But,'  said  I,  *  that  is  not  all  we 
want  ;  what  we  object  to  is  public  pronouncements  of 
some  Bishops  against,  not  the  particular  use  of  these 
things  in  certain  cases,  but  against  the  practice  as  a  whole  ; 
and  what  we  want  is  an  equally  public  pronouncement 
by  other  Bishops  of  what  you  have  just  said,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  illegal  or  contrary  to  the  Church  of  England  for 
individuals  to  invoke  the  saints  if  they  be  so  minded.' 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

November  4,  1902. 

As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  when  we  talked  the  other 
day,  the  Bishop  didn't  take  the  materialistic  line  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  saints  to  hear  us,  but  his  view 
seemed  to  be  that  in  some  incomprehensible  way  it  put 
the  saints,  and  more  particularly  the  Blessed  Virgin,  into 
our  Lord's  place.  The  whole  thing  is  very  piteous — the 
idea  of  there  being  any  reality  at  all  in  the  Communion 
of  Saints  if  it  is  dangerous  for  us  to  be  on  speaking  terms 
with  them,  for  the  idea  that  the  whole  Church  could  be 
wrong  for  sixteen  centuries,  and  that  then  the  truth  should 
be  revealed  amongst  German  heretics  and  adopted  in 
two  obscure  provinces,  themselves  ever  since  riddled 
with  heresy,  is  grotesquely  ludicrous. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless  : 

February  12,  1903. 

I  suppose  we  are  in  for  a  real  fight  over  Invocation. 
I  quite  agree  with  you  about  getting  something  out  on 
the  subject.  Two  things  will  have  to  be  proved  : 
(i)  the  rationale  of  the  thing  itself;  (2)  that  it  is  not 
forbidden  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  latter  Stone 
has  done  very  well  in  his  '  Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma.' 
Do  look  at  it,  p.  258.  The  only  line  to  take  is  that  the 
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Church  of  England  has  not  actually  said  anything  which 
prevents  the  Article  in  the  Creed  *  Communionem 
Sanctorum  '  to  be  interpreted,  as  Pearson  says  it  ought 
to  be,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  inserted,  and 
as  the  whole  Church  accepts  it,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  guesses  of  the  XVI-century  Reformers,  who  in 
reality  got  rid  both  of  Invocations  of  the  Saints  and  of 
Prayers  for  the  Dead  because  they  couldn't  be  made  to 
square  with  their  heresies  concerning  Justification  by 
Faith  and  Election. 

The  other  point,  the  rationale  of  Invocation,  how 
ever,  is  much  more  important  and  much  more  difficult. 
I  don't  think  that  the  mediaeval  theory  on  the  subject 
— that  it  is  through  the  Beatific  Vision  that  the  saints 
hear  us — is  of  any  use  to  us  in  fighting  the  matter. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

April  28,  1903. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  2 1  st.  I  agree 
with  every  word.  Thanks,  too,  for  letting  me  see  the 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  *•  letter.  I  am  always  a  little 
puzzled  at  his  attitude  towards  the  question  of  Invoca 
tion  of  Saints  ;  but  from  that  letter  of  his  which  the 
Romans  got  hold  of  last  autumn  and  have  been  using 
with  such  effect  at  Shoreditch  and  elsewhere,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  does  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject, 
and  that,  in  fact,  if  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysostom, 
or  Ambrose  had  held  curacies  in  his  diocese,  it  might 
seem  that  they  would  by  this  time  either  have  been 
gagged  or  forced  to  seek  work  elsewhere  !  There  is, 
of  course,  this  to  be  said,  that  those  great  men  would 
hardly  have  been  guilty  of  the  imprudences  of  some  of 
our  friends.  I  remember  once  hearing  a  sermon  in  a 
village  church  near  the  White  Sea,  containing  some  very 
flowery  addresses  to  the  martyrs,  which,  by  the  way 

1  Dr.  Gore. 
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they  were  bowing  and  crossing  themselves,  were 
evidently  having  a  great  effect  upon  the  standing  crowd 
of  peasants  with  which  the  church  was  filled.  The 
priest  afterwards  told  me  that  it  was  not  his  own  sermon, 
but  a  homily  of  St.  Basil's  translated  and  printed  as  a 
leaflet  by  a  monk  at  Troitza,  near  Moscow.  It  made 
a  great  impression  on  me  at  the  time  :  that  a  sermon 
delivered  1400  years  ago  and  before  such  a  very  different 
sort  of  audience  could  still  make  its  mark,  and  be  in 
fact  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  was  a  tremendous 
testimony  to  the  living  continuity  of  tradition  in  the 
Orthodox  Church.  But  there  is  another  side  to  it. 
While  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  St.  Basil,  if  he 
had  come  to  life  again,  would  have  preached  just  that 
sermon  in  a  village  in  the  north  of  Russia,  the  question 
arises  what  would  he  have  done  if  it  was  in  an  English 
village  in  the  XX  century  where  Protestantism  had 
reigned  supreme  for  more  than  300  years  ?  I  think 
one  may  .safely  say  that,  while  he  would  not  have 
'  shunned  to  declare  the  whole  counsel  of  God  '  con 
cerning  even  such  an  unpopular  and  un-English  doctrine 
as  the  Communion  of  Saints,  he  would  at  least  have  tried 
to  put  it  in  a  form  which  would  not  have  been  certain 
to  make  his  audience  reject  it  and  to  exasperate  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese  !  And  what  is  true  of  Byzantine 
formula  is  equally  true  of  many  modern  Roman  things 
which  have  been  *  tried  on  '  of  late  years  amongst  us. 
They  have  not  been  particularly  successful  in  converting 
heretics,  even  in  countries  which  are  more  or  less 
Catholic,  and  I  can't  conceive  of  them  having  any  chance 
at  all  in  Protestant  England. 

I  expect  that  you  quite  agree  with  me  about  this. 
The  question  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  has  been 
raised  :  and  while  we  cannot  take  Bishop  Creighton's 
line — that  the  English  people  are  prepared  for  an 
Anglican  but  not  for  a  Catholic  revival,  and  that  therefore 
both  as  regards  direct  Prayers  for  the  Dead  and  direct 
Invocations  of  Saints  it  is  much  better  to  drop  the 
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question  altogether  for  our  time,  and  to  leave  it  to  a 
future  generation — at  the  same  time  I  think  we  ought 
to  realise  all  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Invocation 
of  Saints  is  the  practical  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  we  have  got  to  fight  for 
it  now  it  has  been  raised  and  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
just  as  the  Ritual  question,  which  was  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Oxford  Movement, 
had  to  be  fought  out  and  won  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
But  what  makes  the  Invocation  battle  so  much  harder 
than  the  Ritual  battle  is  that  the  questions  of  the  doctrine 
and  practice  have  to  be  fought  and  won  not  separately, 
but  at  the  same  time.  It  is  just  as  if  Keble  and  Newman 
and  Pusey  had  had  vestments  and  lights  to  fight  for 
in  the  thirties  and  forties,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  behind 
them  !  Of  course  the  attacks  on  vestments  were  really 
directed  against  the  doctrine  they  symbolised  :  but  the 
fact  that  even  the  secular  courts  had  already  declared  the 
doctrine  legal  made  the  defence  of  its  logical  outcome 
in  practice  far  more  easy.  While  we  cannot  always 
choose  our  field  of  battle,  and  while  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  Episcopate  since  Archbishop  Temple's  blundering 
Visitation  charge  in  1898  has  forced  our  hands,  I  think 
that  we  ought  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  conflicts  with 
the  Bishops  on  the  subject  unless  they  are  stupid  enough 
to  push  us  into  a  corner,  and  force  us  to  fight,  which 
then  of  course  we  shall  have  to,  either  to  death  or  to 
victory. 

Meanwhile,  what  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  says 
about  the  '  work  of  the  Oxford  Movement '  in  his 
diocese  is  very  interesting.  It  is  exactly  what  I  realised 
myself,  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  of  course,  when 
I  came  to  live  here.  As  far  as  the  seven  parishes  into 
which  this  property  goes  are  concerned,  until  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  the  Oxford  Movement  might  not  have 
existed.  And  I  suppose  this  is  so  in  most  dioceses, 
and  that  it  is  natural  for  a  Bishop  who  is  abominably 
overworked  to  wish  to  be  rid  of  a  practice  which,  as 
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things  are,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  often  to 
be  started,  can  only  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  laying 
down  of  first  principles. 

In  the  meantime,  I  never  can  understand  the  point 
of  that  distinction  between  asking  the  saints  for  their 
prayers  and  asking  God  that  their  prayers  may  help 
us.  Those  who  advocate  the  distinction  have  never 
been  able  to  shew  that  in  any  place  or  in  any  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  it  was  a  working  theory. 
I  believe  that,  historically,  the  first  time  such  a  theory 
was  ever  heard  of,  or  even  inferred,  was  in  the  (Lutheran) 
Saxon  Confession  of  1551.  Of  course  in  the  develop 
ment  of  Individualism  such  a  practice  might  for  a  time 
survive  the  abolition  of  '  mediators  '  of  all  sorts — the 
Church,  the  priesthood,  and  the  sacraments,  no  less 
than  the  saints — between  God  and  the  individual. 
But  this  is  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  the  Oxford 
Movement  is  driving  at.  So  far  as  the  testimony  of 
the  Prayer  Book  is  concerned,  it  certainly  has  not  a  leg 
to  stand  upon  :  for  all  the  prayers  to  God  for  the  help 
of  the  saints*  prayers  were  deliberately  cut  out  at  the 
same  time  that  ora  pro  nobis  was  cut  out  of  the  English 
Litany.  Therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say  that 
orat  is  more  Anglican  than  ora.  To  say  that  one  of  them 
is  *  the  Romish  doctrine  '  and  that  the  other  is  not, 
is  a  purely  arbitrary  assertion  devoid  of  any  sort  of 
historical  foundation. 

The  point  is  not  in  the  least  worth  discussing  with 
Protestants,  who  look  upon  the  Church  as  a  merely 
fortuitous  collection  of  individuals  as  devoid  of  any 
organic  unity  as  the  grains  in  a  heap  of  dry  sand.  But 
to  anyone  that  regards  the  Church  as  a  living  organism — 
as  the  Body  of  Christ — I  think  it  a  fair  question  to  put, 
whether  they  can  point  to  any  body  of  Christians, 
Catholic  or  heretical,  which  has  ever  been  able  to 
preserve  the  practical  consciousness  of  the  Church  as 
a  living  Body  in  which  each  member  is  necessary  to 
the  other,  without  the  practice  of  invoking  the  saints 
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as  well  as  of  praying  for  the  dead  ?  And  one  might 
go  further,  and  ask  whether  in  any  church  where  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  invoked  has  any  question  arisen  of 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord,  and  whether  any  Church 
which  has  abandoned  such  Invocation  has  ever  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  long  run  in  defending 
that  vital  doctrine  ?  When  I  used  to  travel  in  Iceland 
and  stay  with  the  Lutheran  clergy  there,  I  found  that 
in  spite  of  their  vestments  and  lights  and  wafer-bread, 
two-thirds  of  the  clergy  were  really  Socinians,  and  that 
even  those  who  were  orthodox  on  the  Incarnation  had 
no  sort  of  belief  in  the  Church  as  anything  but  a  purely 
human  institution,  and  very  little  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  of  any  kind.  I  think  that  our  Bishops  of  the 
better  sort  ought  to  face  these  facts  before  they  join 
with  their  heretical  brothers  on  the  bench  in  a  policy 
which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  drive  us  all  out  of  the 
Established  Church. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

October  i,  1906. 

The  *  Oxford  Layman  *  is  very  good,  especially  on 
'  Invocation/  If  only  the  Bishops  could  be  persuaded 
to  hold  their  tongues  about  it  just  now,  at  least  so  far 
as  hymns  are  concerned  !  A  controversial  fight  on  the 
subject  will  do  neither  us  nor  them  anything  but  harm. 
We  are  defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of 
Saints  as  it  was  undoubtedly  understood  when  the 
clause  was  inserted  into  the  Creed  :  and  we  shall  of 
course  beat  them  in  the  end  :  but,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  every  struggle  between  truth  and  error  ever  since  the 
East  and  West  separated,  the  victorious  side  will  come 
out  of  the  struggle  weaker  than  before  the  controversy 
arose.  Such  seem  to  be  the  consequences  of  a  divided 
Christendom. 

I  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  x  has  forbidden 

1  Bishop  Paget. 
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them  at  Dorchester  to  introduce  the  '  English  Hymnal  ' 
on  account  of  the  Invocations.  I  suppose  that  he  is 
logically  bound  to  do  so  after  signing  the  Report  of  the 
Commission.  As  yet  I  have  heard  of  no  public  action. 
Two  churches  in  Norwich  have  introduced  it.  I  hope 
that  before  the  Bishops  meet  in  November  it  will  have 
got  too  strong  a  position  for  them  to  think  it  prudent 
to  raise  the  question. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

March  11,  1897. 

A  copy  of  M 's   muddle-headed   objections  to 

certain  hymns  in  c  Ancient  &  Modern  '  fell  into  my  hands 
this  morning.  Please  read  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
stand  this  narrow  dogmatising  upon  a  subject  concerning 
which  we  really  know  very  little,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  allowed  the  same  freedom  of  expression  as  has 
always  be'en  admitted  in  Catholic  Christendom,  East 
and  West — their  view  of  all  the  saints  being  in  Paradise, 
and  not  Heaven,  is  supported  by  a  very  few  early  writers, 
but  not  by  a  single  Doctor  of  the  Church  ;  neither  is 
there  any  continuous  tradition  in  any  part  of  the  Church 
to  that  effect.  The  most  respectable  body  of  Christians 
which  hold  it  is  the  Lutherans  ! 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

September  10,  1914. 

I  quite  forgot  to  return  you  the  Abbe"s  letter. 
I  expect  the  new  Pope  is  quite  the  right  man  :  he  is 
apparently  one  of  Rampolla's  school,  with  diplomatic 
training  which  will  be  much  wanted  in  the  times  which 
are  coming.  The  last  Pope  allowed  the  Church  in 
Austria  to  be  used  as  a  cat's  paw  for  Austrian  Real-politik 
of  the  German  kind  and  for  Hungarian  chauvinism, 
and  although  the  approaching  collapse  of  Austria  may 
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at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a  blow  to  the  Roman 
Church,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  the  end  it  will  not 
be  all  the  better  for  not  being  any  longer  mixed  up 
with  disreputable  political  intrigues  and  petty  religious 
persecutions. 

Did  you  see  the  Russian  war  prayers  I  printed  in 
the  Church  Times  ? x  I  have  been  having  lots  of 
letters  thanking  me  for  them,  and  saying  how  much 
better  they  are  than  those  of  our  Archbishops.  I  am 
at  work  now  translating  the  special  service  for  the  war, 
which  is  used  after  the  Liturgy  and  on  all  sorts  of 
occasions.  Most  of  it  is  very  suitable  for  English  use, 
but  unfortunately  there  happens  to  be  one  particularly 
strongly-worded  Theotokion,  which  will  make  some  of 
our  unimaginative  people  rather  wild.  With  all  my 
ingenuity  I  can't  soften  it  down  beyond  this  : 

*O  intercessor  dread  and  unashamed,  all-hymned 
Mother  of  God,  of  thy  goodness  despise  not 
our  supplications  :  confirm  the  estate  of  the 
Orthodox,  save  our  Orthodox  Emperor,  Nicholas 
Alexandrovich,  whom  thou  hast  commanded  to 
hold  rule  over  us,  and  bestow  upon  him  victory 
from  heaven,  in  as  much  as  thou,  who  alone  art 
blessed  among  women,  didst  give  birth  unto  our 
God.' 

Well,  it  is  no  good  pretending  that  Easterns  are  either 
Westerns  or  Protestants,  and  it  will  have  to  go  in  with 
the  rest,  including  a  very  good  epistle  and  gospel. 

1  Published  by  Mowbray. 
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ROME 

IN  1895  Mr.  Birkbeck  accompanied  Lord  Halifax, 
the  President  of  the  English  Church  Union,  to  Rome, 
and  they  had  several  interviews  with  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
their  special  object  being  that  he  should  recognise 
Anglican  Orders  as  the  easiest  first  step,  and  as  they 
hoped  a  not  impossible  one,  towards  reunion. 

How  this  mission  originated  is  told  in  Lord  Halifax's 
own  words  1  : 

It  was  in  conversation  between  two  individuals 
[himself  and  the  Abbe*  Portal]  brought  together  by  what 
we  call  accident  .  .  .  that  the  seed  was  sown  which 
produced  what  had  not  happened  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  letters  from  the  Pope  to  England,  and  com 
munications  between  the  Pope  and  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  and  York.  .  .  .  The  object  to  be  achieved 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  because,  from  a  human  point 
of  view,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment 
might  seem  to  be  insuperable  ;  it  was  essentially  an 
object  which  could  not  rightly  be  approached  except  in 
the  light  of  supernatural  faith  and  in  the  conviction  that 
with  God  nothing  is  impossible. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  approach  to  the  Holy 
See  was  an  apparent  defeat,  largely  due  to  the  action  of 

1  Leo  XIII  and  Anglican  Otders,  p.  35. 
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Cardinal  Vaughan,  and  not  a  little  to  the  attitude  taken  by 
Archbishop  Benson.  It  roused,  however,  great  interest 
in  France.  Much  was  written  by  French  ecclesiastics 
and  in  the  French  press  on  the  subject  of  the  Orders  con 
ferred  by  the  Church  of  England.  The  Abbe  Duchesne 
in  the  Bulletin  Critique*  July  15,  1894,  wrote  that  '  on 
proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Rite,  and  the  fact  of  the 
historical  succession,  the  validity  of  the  Orders  must 
necessarily  be  allowed.'  Cardinal  Bourret  wrote  less 
favourably,  but  with  the  result  of  eliciting  an  answer 
from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.2 

The  Rev.  E.  Denny,  in  writing  to  Lord  Halifax, 
May  1894,  says  : 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  M.  Dalbus'  (Abbe 
Portal)  pamphlet.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  send  me 
also  a  letter  from  the  Abbe  Duchesne  ;  it  is  deeply 
interesting  and  most  valuable.  The  opinion  of  one 
so  learned  ought  to  have  great  weight.  Both  it  and 
M.  Dalbus'  pamphlet  are  to  me  most  refreshing  after 
a  long  course  of  reading  the  statements  of  other  Roman 
writers  on  the  subject  ;  the  spirit  in  which  they  both 
write  is  so  different,  so  much  more  in  accordance,  if  I 
may  say  so,  with  that  of  our  common  Lord  and  Master. 

A  picture  of  the  current  Roman  opinions  at  this 
time  is  shewn  by  the  following  extract  : 

Father  Boniface  Wolff ^  O.S.B.,  Prior  of  Erdington,  near 
Birmingham^  August  1894,  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

Father  Gerald,  who  had  been  at  Rheims  (i.e.  at  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  held  there  in  the  last  week  of 
July),  informed  me  about  the  double  currents  of  opinion 

1  The  Abbe  Portal  writes  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Dalbus. 
1  Bishop  John  Wordsworth. 
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and  practice  that  at  present  divide  some  of  the  Roman 
authorities  concerning  the  Oriental  Churches.  Propa 
ganda^  and  those  who  hold  with  her,  stick  to  their  old 
policy  of  trying  to  Romanise  as  much  as  possible,  while 
the  Pope  himself,  with  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  many 
others,  wishes  to  inaugurate  a  new  policy  of  mutual 
respect  and  consideration.  So,  you  see,  they  are 
accessible,  after  all,  to  the  lessons  of  history  and  charity. 
The  essential  difference,  of  course,  will  not  be  modified 
by  this  well-justified  and  long-delayed  change  of  policy. 

L'Abbe*  Duchesne's  utterance  on  the  Anglican 
Orders  is  embarrassing,  at  least  at  present.  I  wonder 
what  will  come  of  it  after  all,  sooner  or  later. 

He  is  a  very  audacious  man,  this  Abbe  Duchesne, 
and  certainly  not  one  with  whom  I  might  sympathise, 
though  many  of  his  researches  have  led  to  praiseworthy 
results.  After  all  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  truth. 

A  propos  of  the  extract  from  the  letter  from  the 
Prior  of  Erdington,  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes,  August  1894, 
to  Lord  Halifax  : 

Here  is  the  extract  from  Father  Boniface's  letter. 
He  is  a  German,  and  originally  was  at  Beuron  ;  but  I 
first  met  him  at  Maredsous  in  Belgium  about  ten  years 
ago.  The  Father  Gerald  whom  he  mentions  is  a  Belgian 
Benedictine  at  Maredsous,  a  very  clever  man  and  a 
good  scholar.  The  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Rheims 
was  going  on  while  I  was  there  ;  there  were  two  Car 
dinals  and  many  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  including 
Mgr.  d'Hulst,  whom  I  heard  preach  in  the  Cathedral 
one  evening. 

The  conversations  which  took  place  in  Madeira  in 
1889  had  been  followed  by  a  correspondence  between 
Lord  Halifax  and  the  Abbe",  with  the  result  that  the 
Abbe*  suggested  that  the  facts  about  Anglican  Orders 
should  be  laid  before  the  Roman  authorities,  and  for 
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this  purpose  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Lacey  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Denny  wrote  a  Latin  treatise,  '  De  Hierarchia,'  with  a 
preface  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  This  treatise  the 
Pope  held  on  his  knee  during  the  audience  with  Lord 
Halifax,  which  took  place  March  21,  1895. 

All  through  the  Pope  had  shewn  himself  sympathetic, 
and  the  Abbe  Portal,  after  an  interview  with  the  Holy 
Father,  wrote  (January  29,  1894)!  :  *  II  serait  bon  de 
faire  publier  par  vos  journaux  et  montrer  par  la,  a  tous 
les  votres,  que  Leon  XIII  s'occupe  de  1'union.' 

The  subsequent  history  of  what  occurred  is  so  fully 
given  by  Lord  Halifax  in  his  volume,  '  Leo  XIII  and 
Anglican  Orders,'  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  it 
here.  Eventually,  on  September  18,  1896,  the  Papal 
Bull  (Apostoli&t  Cur<e)  appeared,  declaring  the  Orders 
conferred  by  the  Anglican  Church  null  and  void,  together 
with  an  article  in  The  Times  which  Archbishop  Benson, 
in  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  described  as  a 
*  downright  Roman  Catholic  article/ 

Mr.  Birkbeck  says,  writing  to  Lord  Halifax,  Sep 
tember  19,  1896  : 

How  miserable  the  news  from  Rome  is.  Of  course 
we  haven't  seen  the  text  of  the  Letter  Apostolic  yet,  but 
I  fear  there  isn't  anything  to  be  hoped  for  from  it. 

As  far  as  the  English  Romans  are  concerned,  it  will, 
after  all,  be  but  a  Pyrrhic  victory,  for  I  don't  suppose  a 
single  English  Churchman  of  any  consequence  will  go 
over  on  the  strength  of  this  decision,  far  less  any  large 
number,  as  seems  to  be  expected  at  Rome.  But  I  am 
very  sorry  for  the  Abbe*  and  for  all  our  friends  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  who  have  been  doing  so  much  to  bring 
back  a  better  feeling.  It  is  altogether  too  disappointing, 
and  I  feel  quite  overcome  with  disheartenment  and 

1  Leo  XIII  and  Anglican  Orders,  p.  73. 
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disgust.  But  anyhow  all  that  you  and  the  Abbe  have 
done  won't  have  been  thrown  away  ;  and  besides  the 
satisfaction  from  a  Christian's  point  of  view,  of  thinking 
that  you  did  all  that  you  could  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  unity,  you  will  feel  that  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
negotiations  at  some  future  time  it  will  be  invaluable. 

The  ending  to  so  many  hopes  was  a  deep  and 
heartfelt  disappointment. 

One  important  result,  however,  was  the  interest  it 
aroused  in  Russia.  Professor  Bulgarkoff  produced  a 
work l  in  favour  of  Anglican  Orders,  and  Professor 
Sokoloff  gained  his  D.D.  by  a  treatise  on  the  subject.2 

The  following  letters  picture  much  that  was  going 
on  a  propos  of  this  movement  from  1894  to  1897  and 
onward : 

.     W.  J.  Birkbeck  to  Lord  Halifax 

Hotel  Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

April  10/20,  1894. 

You  were  kind  enough  to  say  that  you  would  send 
me  a  copy  of  that  French  priest's 8  articles  upon 
Anglican  Orders.  I  wonder  whether  you  could  send 
me  two  or  three  copies  out  here  ? 

A  great  controversy  is  going  on  between  the  leading 
theologians  upon  the  Old  Catholic  question,  and  it  is 
turning  largely  upon  their  intercommunion  with  Ang 
licans.  I  personally  am  against  our  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  Old  Catholics,  whose  position  I  always 
find  it  difficult  to  clear  from  the  charge  of  schism  ;  but 
I  think  it  would  be  a  decidedly  good  thing  if  theologians 
here  could  see  that  there  are  better  grounds  to  attack 
them  upon  than  the  supposition  that  they  are  in  com- 

1  The  Question  of  Anglican  Orders,  by  A.  Bulgarkoff,  Professor  of  Eo 
astical  History  in  the  Academy,  Kieff  ;  translated  by  W.  J.  B.     (S.P.C.K.) 

1  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal  Church,  by  Professor  Sokoloff  ; 
translated  by  W.  J.  B.  (Church  Printing  Co.,  n  Burlington  Street,  Strand.) 

>  The  Abbe  Portal. 
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munion  with  a  Church  which  has  no  Orders  !  And  two 
(General  Kire'eff  and  Janysheff,  the  Emperor's  chaplain, 
whose  very  frank  letter  to  the  Archbishop  about  the 
Jews  you  know  about x)  who  are  taking  part  in  the 
controversy  are  anxious,  if  possible,  to  defend  Anglican 
Orders  ;  and  I  think  independent  testimony,  such  as 
are  these  articles  by  a  French  priest,  would  help  the 
matter  considerably. 

I  arrived  here  from  St.  Petersburg  yesterday.  The 
Lent  services  are  wonderful.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  the  devotion  of  the  people.  In  St.  Petersburg  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  I  was  at  the  Mass  of  the  Pre- 
sanctified  in  the  Kazan  Cathedral,  and  each  time  the 
church  was  crammed.  To-day  is  Palm  Sunday,  and 
all  yesterday  in  the  streets  every  person  almost  that  one 
met  had  his  bundle  of  willow  twigs,  and  at  six  o'clock 
(at  Vespers,  followed  by  Matins)  they  took  them  to 
church  to  be  blessed.  I  went  from  church  to  church, 
and  all  alike  were  crowded,  the  congregation  in  each 
case  looking  like  a  forest  marching  on  Macbeth  !  The 
town  is  full  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
coming  here  for  Holy  Week,  and  the  people  who  are 
going  to  make  their  Communion  all  go  to  Matins  at 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  through  the  week,  sleeping 
the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  steps  of  the  numerous 
churches  and  shrines  about  the  town. 

To-morrow  begins  the  preparation  of  the  chrism 
which  is  consecrated  on  Maundy  Thursday.  They 
begin  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  the  mixing 
and  boiling  is  spread  over  three  days  before  the  Mass 
of  the  Presanctified,  which  takes  place  at  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday.  It  is  finally 
consecrated  on  Thursday,  after  which,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
follows  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil,  which,  they  say,  lasts  till 
about  six  in  the  evening  on  account  of  the  number  of 
communicants. 

...   I  hear  that  next  month  a  description  of  the 

1  See  page  63. 
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English  Church  Union  is  to  appear  in  the  leading 
Moscow  monthly  magazine,  together  with  a  full  trans 
lation  of  my  Gloucester  paper.  They  are  very  much 
pleased  with  my  last  paper  on  the  Russian  monasteries, 
and  hardly  a  day  passes  without  it  being  referred  to  in 
the  newspapers  ;  it  is  such  a  new  experience  for  them 
to  find  their  Church  appreciated  among  Westerns  !  In 
the  Moscow  Gazette  last  week  there  was  an  article  upon 
Gladstone's  '  Impregnable  Rock  of  Holy  Scripture,'  in 
which  they  say  that  true  Christianity  is  the  same  all  over 
the  world,  and  that,  *  Just  as  Birkbeck  and  Vannutelli l 
find  themselves  at  home  among  Russian  monks,  so  we 
Orthodox  find  something  to  learn  even  from  a  Western 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  !  * 

W.  J.  Birkbeck  to  Lord  Halifax 

Hotel  Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

April  25/May  7,  1894. 

Many  thanks  for  the  copies  of  Dalbus  (Portal)  on 
Anglican  Ordinations  ;  I  shall  send  them  to  the  two 
people  I  mentioned  to  you  at  St.  Petersburg,  who  are 
interesting  themselves  in  the  matter.  Duchesne's  letter 
is  most  important,  more  especially  as  coming  from  one 
of  the  greatest  living  authorities  upon  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Pontifical.  I  see  that  Dalbus  adheres  to 
the  idea  that  the  whole  validity  of  a  bishop's  Orders 
stands  or  falls  with  that  of  his  principal  consecrator. 
This,  of  course,  the  Easterns  utterly  deny  ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  there 
are  not  at  least  two  consecrators  the  consecration  is  not 
valid,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  from  a  single  bishop  or 
patriarch,  but  from  the  bishops  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  Church  that  Orders  are  given.  As  far,  there 
fore,  as  the  Easterns  are  concerned,  even  if  Barlow 
were  proved  not  to  have  had  valid  Orders,  neither 

1  Cardinal  Serafino  Vannutelli.  He  had  been  Nuncio  at  Vienna, 
and  was  a  person  of  influence  at  Rome  in  1895.  His  brother,  Vincent 
Vannutelli.  had  been  Nuncio  at  Lisbon. 
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Parker  nor  his  successors  would  of  necessity  be  affected. 
But  when  I  was  in  Belgium  in  February,  staying  at 
Maredsous,  a  French  monk,  Dom  Germain  Morin, 
who  is  one  of  my  greatest  friends  there,  told  me  that 
Cardinal  Pitra,  when  working  in  the  Lambeth  Library 
amongst  documents,  had  come  upon  the  actual  record  of 
Barlow's  consecration.  He  told  me  that  the  fact  was 
mentioned  in  Pitra's  Life,  and  that  although  the  reference 
was  not  there  given,  because  it  was  thought  plus  prudent 
to  leave  a  matter  which,  after  all,  did  not  concern  the 
Roman  Church  alone,  he  himself  had  seen  it  among 
Pitra's  papers  at  Solesmes.  I  think  the  matter  would 
be  worth  hunting  out.  Of  course  it  may  be  one  of 
Pitra's  mare's  nests  (as  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  he  discovered  more  than  one  in  his 
Life)  :  still,  it  is  worth  thinking  of,  and  if  we  could  find 
the  document,  and  produce  it  just  at  the  moment  when 
Dalbus  and  those  who  think  with  him  are  being  hard 
pressed  by  their  less  charitable  brethren,  it  would  be 
most  useful.  If  we  can't  find  it  at  Lambeth,  the  next 
thing  to  do  will  be  to  try  and  get  at  the  reference  at 
Solesmes  ;  and  as  I  know  one  or  two  monks  there, 
and  shall  anyhow  have  to  go  there  some  time  soon  with 
regard  to  a  passage  which  Pitra  found  in  the  Vatican 
library,  describing  the  details  of  Vespers  and  Matins 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  V  century,  I  think  they 
might  be  inclined  to  shew  me  the  reference. 

I  am  still  here  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  away, 
I  have  so  many  bishops  and  abbots  of  various  kinds  to 
go  and  call  on,  as  well  as  laymen.  It  is  quite  extra 
ordinary  the  gratitude  with  which  they  have  received 
those  two  papers  of  mine  read  last  winter.  The  one 
about  the  monasteries  has  been  either  described  or 
quoted  in  full  in  quite  half  the  papers,  secular  and 
ecclesiastical,  in  the  Empire,  while  the  English  Church 
Union  one  is  to  appear  in  May  in  the  Moscow  Review, 
with,  I  believe,  an  account  of  the  English  Church  Union, 
which,  if  good,  I  shall  certainly  send  you  a  translation  of. 
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I  am  going  for  a  short  expedition  to  the  East  of 
Russia,  down  to  Kazan,  and  across  the  Urals,  to  see 
something  of  the  Orthodox  missions  to  the  Tartars,  and 
I  am  already  receiving  invitations  from  some  of  the  most 
active  missionaries  in  those  parts,  so  I  expect  to  see  a 
good  deal  in  much  too  short  a  time. 

I  hope  it  will  all  make  for  the  peace  of  the  Church. 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  papers  are  beginning  again 
to  speak  of  enlightened  members  of  the  English  Church 
being  more  friendly  disposed  to  Eastern  Christianity 
than  those  of  any  other  Western  body,  and  to  speak 
of  us  in  general  somewhat  more  as  they  did  in  1888 
after  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Kieff. 

Lord  Halifax  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

June  22,  1894. 

It  is  delightful  to  hear  what  you  say  about  Russian 
opinion.  If,  as  please  God  will  be  the  case,  the  first 
beginnings  towards  Reunion  with  the  East  are  made,  it 
will  be  all  owing  to  you. 

Early  in  1895  t^ie  VIS1*-  to  R°me  took  place,  and  on 
the  way  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  : 

To  his  Wife 

H6tel  de  Londres,  Pisa  : 

March  10,  1895. 

I  arrived  here  this  afternoon  at  about  half-past  four 
from  Genoa.  I  had  a  very  talkative  American  and  his 
wife  in  the  train  who  were  *  doing  '  the  Old  World. 
As  we  came  into  the  town,  and  passed  close  by  the 
Tower  of  Pisa,  I  heard  him  say  to  his  wife  :  '  Well,  if 
we  had  known  that  we  could  have  done  the  Tower  of  Pisa 
from  the  train^  I  guess  we  might  have  got  on  to  Florence 
"to-night  '111 

This  is  a  delightful  old  town,  with  nice  old  streets 
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with  arcades,  and  bits  of  old  buildings  sticking  out 
everywhere.  How  you  would  love  it  all  !  I  went  to 
night  into  a  very  picturesque  tawdry  church,  where  they 
were  having  *  Benediction.'  Oh  !  they  sang  so  awfully, 
and  did  such  vulgar  things  on  the  organ.  But  it  was 
rather  nice  too,  such  nice  poor  people,  and  all  so  natural 
and  Southern.  There  was  an  old  man  with  a  delightful 
white  poodle,  which  most  of  the  time  was  lying  down 
and  blinking,  but  when  the  organ  got  very  loud  jumped 
up  and  got  excited,  and  if  he  hadn't  been  a  real  good 
Papist  would  have  barked,  I'm  sure.  It  was  quite  like 
an  old  picture. 

To  his  Wife 

Hotel  de  Londres,  Pisa  : 

March  12,  1895. 

I  spent  all  yesterday  at  Florence.  How  you  would 
love  the  pictures  there  !  It  is  rather  nice  to  think  that 
I  am  going  to  arrive  in  Rome  on  St.  Gregory's  Day, 
but  we  ought  really  to  have  had  our  talk  with  the  Pope 
on  it  ! 

To  his  Wife 

H6tel  de  1'Europe,  Rome  : 

March  13,  1895. 

Here  we  are  at  last  !  It  was  so  thrilling  arriving 
here,  even  in  the  dark.  Oh,  the  wild  interest  of  the 
place  ;  and  it  all  seems  so  easy  to  understand,  from 
knowing  the  map  so  well.  Everything  comes  exactly 
where  one  expects  it. 

We  called  on  an  old  French  Mgr.,  Mourey.  We 
went  to  him  first  as  we  heard  from  '  Dalbus  '  that  he 
would  tell  us  all  the  ways  of  the  Vatican.  We  heard 
from  him  that  we  ought  to  go  this  afternoon  at  six  and 
leave  cards  on  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State,  Rampolla, 
and  then  go  to  the  Chief  Chamberlain  and  get  our 
names  put  down  for  a  private  audience.  He  was 
delightful  in  every  way,  and  very  clever  and  amusing. 
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We  are  going  off  now  to  write  our  names  down  at 
the  English  Embassy,  and  to  call  on  the  Benedictines, 
and  then  we  are  going  up  to  St.  Peter's,  to  leave  cards 
on  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  and  to  arrange  for  our 
audience  with  the  Pope.  Halifax  is  quite  delightful  to 
travel  with,  and  I'm  sure  we  shall  have  a  splendid  time. 
It  is  so  nice  being  in  a  place  like  this  with  some  one 
that  one  so  entirely  agrees  with.  Really  it  is  wonderful 
kneeling  before  where  St.  Peter  is  buried. 


To  his  Wife 

Hdtel  de  1'Europe,  Rome  : 

March  16,  1895. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  St.  Peter's  with  Cardinal 
Vaughan,  who  shewed  us  all  over  it  most  beautifully, 
explaining  everything  ;  it  took  about  two  hours.  He 
is  really  so  very  nice  :  I  never  knew  such  an  instance 
of  the  desirability  of  knowing  a  man  before  you  really 
express  an  opinion  about  him.  He  is,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  dead  against  what  we  want  the  Pope  to  do. 

To-day  we  went  for  our  first  visit  to  Cardinal 
Rampolla.  We  went  up  flight  after  flight  of  marble 
steps,  with  the  Papal  guards  on  every  landing  in  their 
splendid  uniform,  and  at  last  got  to  his  set  of  rooms, 
which  were  full  of  archbishops,  etc.,  waiting  for  an 
audience.  However,  we  were  wafted  into  an  inner 
waiting-room  and  only  had  to  wait  about  five  minutes. 
The  Cardinal  received  us  most  kindly,  talked  about  the 
Pope's  desire  for  unity  and  the  necessity  for  all  Christians 
to  unite  against  the  common  foe  ;  said  that  the  Pope 
wished  above  all  things  that  we  should  speak  without 
reserve,  etc.,  etc.  He  asked  us  to  come  whenever  we 
liked  in  the  evening  and  talk  to  him,  and  was  most 
gracious.  Such  a  regular  old  Italian  Cardinal,  with  his 
red  skull-cap  and  smiling  face,  just  as  if  he  had  walked 
out  of  an  old  picture. 
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To  his  Wife 

H6tel  de  1'Europe,  Rome  : 

March  22,  1895. 

I  am  in  a  frantic  hurry,  as  I  have  to  get  to  St.  Peter's 
almost  directly.  We  had  our  audience  with  the  Pope 
yesterday.  Halifax  was  with  him  alone  about  20 
minutes  first,  and  then  I  went  in  and  the  Pope  talked 
to  me  about  Russia  and  about  the  Benedictines  for  about 
20  to  25  minutes  more.  It  was  so  interesting.  I  think 
our  whole  matter  is  prospering,  but  the  difficulties  here 
are  enormous,  and  the  intrigues  something  beyond 
words. 

It  was  so  nice  going  and  talking  in  that  easy  sort  of 
way  to  the  Pope.  He  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  I  had 
to  genuflect  three  times  coming  up  to  him,  which  was 
agonising  in  my  knee-breeches.  .  .  .  He  talked  to  me 
about  the  new  monastery  at  St.  Anselm's  on  the  Aventine  ; 
and  I  told  him  I  had  seen  it,  and  that  it  reminded  me 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Andrew's  on  the  Caelian,  which 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  had  built  and  from  which  St. 
Augustine  came  to  England  :  whereupon  he  began  to 
talk  about  the  unity  of  Christendom — what  a  thing  it 
would  be,  etc.,  etc.  He  talked  a  great  deal  about  Russia, 
but  was  not  at  all  well  informed  on  the  subject.  Alto 
gether  the  interview  was  a  great  success,  I  think,  and 
Halifax  was  delighted  with  my  happy  thought  of  bringing 
St.  Gregory  in  1 

To  his  Wife 

Hotel  de  1'Europe,  Rome  : 

March  25,  1895. 

Yesterday  we  went  to  luncheon  with  Cardinal 
Vaughan  at  the  English  College,  and  met  Cardinal 
Schonborn,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  whose  nephew 
I  made  friends  with  last  year  at  Maredsous.  I  had  a 
long  talk  with  him.  He  talked  about  Prague,  and  said 
that  next  time  I  went  there  I  was  to  be  sure  to  go 
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and  call  upon  him  :   he  said  that  I  ought  to  have  done 
so  last  year,  after  having  met  his  nephew. 

We  have  been  to  such  a  nice  Lady  Day  Mass  at 
the  Minerva,  a  Dominican  church,  this  morning.  The 
Abbe*  Portal  has  arrived  here,  and  we  are  very  busy. 

To  his  Wife 

H6tel  de  1'Europe,  Rome  : 

March  26,  1895. 

Cardinal  Schonborn  came  to  call  on  me  yesterday, 
which  is  a  great  honour,  but  I  was  out.  He  told  Sir 
Robert  yesterday  at  a  dinner  party  that  he  wanted  to 
have  another  talk  with  me,  so  I  went  off  to  call  on  him 
this  morning,  but  he  was  out  for  the  day.  He  will  be 
in  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  go  and  find  him  up. 

The  Abbd  Portal  had  lunch  with  me  to-day  :  he 
has  hurried  from  France  to  come  and  help  us  here, 
and  he  is  so  nice  and  large-minded  and  good.  We  had 
a  long  jab  together  in  French,  which  was  very  good 
practice. 

Rome  is  more  and  more  fascinating  every  day,  but 
I  hope  very  much  to  tear  myself  away  next  Tuesday. 

To  his  Wife 

H6tel  de  1'Europe,  Rome  : 

April  ii,  1895. 

I  am  going  to-morrow  afternoon  to  Monte  Cassino, 
for  Easter  Eve,  and  the  morning  of  Easter  Day.  The 
monks  have  invited  me,  and  it  will  be  delightful,  I 
expect.  On  Monday  we  are  all  going  to  make  an 
expedition  to  Tivoli,  or  somewhere.  On  Tuesday  we 
go  to  the  Pope's  private  Mass,  and  shall  probably  take 
leave  of  him  afterwards.  He  is  hard  at  work  with  his 
letter  to  England.  One  must  only  hope  and  pray  that 
it  will  be  satisfactory. 

Sazonoff,1  I  hope,  is  going  to  travel  with  me  next 

1  Sometime  Russian  Minister  to  the  Vatican. 
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week  as  far  as  Rheims  :  we  leave  here  on  Wednes 
day  afternoon,  and  reach  Rheims  Friday  morning  at  6. 
I  go  on  to  Maredsous  in  the  afternoon. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

High  House,  Thorpe,  Norwich  : 

August  21,  1895. 

Many  thanks  for  the  pamphlet  upon  Anglican 
Ordinations,  which  I  have  read  and  now  return.  It  is 
very  satisfactory  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the 
common-sense  line  it  takes  with  regard  to  the  '  Intention  ' 
question.  I  rather  wonder  that  none  of  our  friends 
has  mentioned  the  retention  of  the  Ember  Days  as 
days  of  fasting  in  this  connection  :  it  so  obviously 
shews  that  the  English  Church  intends  to  do  what  the 
Apostles  did  in  Acts  xiii.  3,  and  he  might  well  have 
brought  it  in  on  page  27  of  his  pamphlet,  and  quoted  the 
Second  Collect  for  the  Ember  Days,  as  shewing  that 
the  Church  looks  upon  the  '  divers  Orders '  as  of  Divine 
appointment. 

The  Abbe  1  wrote  to  me  about  the  new  Journal 2 
that  is  to  start  in  October,  and  asked  me  to  contribute 
from  time  to  time  about  Russia. 

I  was  corresponding  with  the  Archpriest  Smirnoff3 
upon  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  the  East  on  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  and  he  undertook  to  get  some 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  theologians  to  find  out  where 
Khomiakoff  got  his  idea  as  to  the  prayers  of  future 
generations — namely  that,  inasmuch  as  they  are  already 
known  to  God,  and  inasmuch  as  those  who  will  pray 
them  are  in  His  sight  already,  like  us,  members  of 
Christ's  Body,  the  Church,  they  are  already  helping  us, 
and  that  therefore  every  time  a  member  of  the  Church 
says  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  he  is  contributing  his  share 
in  the  Divine  Economy.  It  is  a  tremendous  thought, 

1  Abb6  Portal.  2  Revue  Anglo-Romaine. 

3  Very  Rev.  the  Archpriest  Eugene  Smirnoff,  of  the  Embassy  Chapel, 
Welbeck  Street. 
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almost  too  great  to  touch  upon  ;  but  as  I  shall  have 
at  the  Congress  to  touch  upon  the  question  of  the 
communion  of  prayer  between  living  and  dead,  I  wanted 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it  :  and  to  my  great  joy  the 
Archpriest  has  been  sent  a  reference  from  St.  Chrysostom 
upon  Ephesians  for  it. 

I  also  send  you  extracts  out  of  four  letters  I  have 
received  since  we  went  to  Rome  from  Pobedonostzeff.2 
Rampolla1  asked  me  whether  I  thought  Pobedonostzeff 
would  ever  come  to  consider  the  question  of  Reunion 
in  a  favourable  light.  I  didn't  pretend  to  him  that  I 
thought  there  was  much  ground  for  hope.  And  this, 
I  think  you  will  see,  is  borne  out  in  his  letters.  You 
will  easily  be  able  yourself  to  supply  in  your  mind  what 
I  wrote  in  answer  to  the  first  two.  The  third  I  did 
not  answer,  but  sent  instead  the  Guardian  report  of 
my  English  Church  Union  speech,  which  was,  as  I 
told  you,  written  to  a  great  extent  with  the  object  of 
touching  "him.  The  fourth  letter  is  the  result.  I 
thought  that  he  would  not  quite  like  the  suggestion  that, 
according  to  his  principles  the  writer  of  the  *  Imitation  ' 
(which  he  himself  translated,  with  a  dedication  of  it  to 
the  youth  of  Russia,  immediately  after  the  assassination 
of  Alexander  II)  lived  and  died  outside  the  one  true 
Church  of  Christ  !  You  will  see  that  I  have  got  him 
out  of  his  former  perfectly  logical  but  hopeless  position 
into  one  which  is  much  more  vulnerable  certainly,  but 
which  gives  one  something  to  go  upon. 

The  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Russia  would  not 
be  unwilling  that  their  voice  should  be  heard  in  these 
Reunion  discussions  in  France.  What  we  (and  you 
specially)  have  to  think  of  is,  How  far  is  it  desirable 
or  not  that  we  should  allow  or  encourage  them  to  do 
so  ?  I  want  jotf  to  tell  me  what  you  think;  and  besides, 
I  am  naturally  inclined  to  be  too  keen  about  the  Eastern 
side  of  the  Reunion  question.  But  it  seems  to  me 

1  Cardinal  Rampolla,  Secretary  of  State  to  Leo  XIII. 
1  Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  in  Russia. 
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that  the  Easterns  can  be  useful  to  both  us  and  the 
Romans  in  this  matter  :  they  can  teach  us  that  Angli 
canism  and  the  undivided  Church  of  the  first  ten 
centuries  are  not  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  they 
certainly  have  a  better  case  against  Rome  than  we  have, 
which  ought  to  tend  to  make  the  Romans  more  con 
siderate  towards  us  ;  while,  if  articles  of  real  value  are 
to  be  written  from  the  Eastern  point  of  view,  an  Eastern 
must  write  them — for,  even  when  I  agree  with  the 
Easterns,  I  am  not  always  prepared  to  write  exactly 
what  they  may,  with  perfect  propriety,  write  against 
Rome.  You  will  see  by  these  letters  that  I  have  some 
how  tumbled  into  a  position  to  be  able  to  get  anything 
I  say  published  in  Russia,  and  it  is  a  position  which  men 
like  Tondini x  would  give  their  eyes  to  be  in,  but  which 
no  Roman  has  for  the  present  the  slightest  chance  of  ; 
while  Rampolla  said  that  he  only  wished  that  more 
'  facilities  '  were  given  to  the  Latins  to  acquaint  them 
selves  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  Russia  in  the  way 
I  had  been  allowed  to  do.  And  I  suppose  just  now  in 
France  anything  Russian  is  acceptable  !  Think  over  it, 
and  let  me  know. 


To  Lord  Halifax 

High  House,  Thorpe  : 

October  30,  1895. 

I  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Pobedonostzeff,  of  which  I  send  you  a  rough  transla 
tion.  As  to  the  icon  at  Laon,  it  is  a  Russian  icon, 
the  head  of  our  Saviour  on  St.  Veronica's  handkerchief, 
sent  by  the  Pope  in  the  XIII  century  to  the  present 
cathedral  of  Laon,  which  was  built  by  an  English 
Bishop,  at  the  time  of  its  consecration.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  because  I  know  you  won't  scoff,  that 

1  Tondini  (Caesarius),  author  of  The  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Hopes  of  the 
Oriental  Orthodox  Church,  a  translation  of  No.  2  of  his  Etudes  sur  la 
question  religieuse  et  la  Russie. 
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when  he  wrote  to  me  that  he  was  perhaps  coming 
to  Paris  for  the  centenary  of  the  French  Academy,  and 
asked  me  whether  I  wouldn't  meet  him  somewhere  on 
the  way,  I  suggested  we  should  meet  there  and  pray 
together  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  before  a  Russian 
icon  (of  which  I  sent  him  the  photo)  sent  by  a  Pope  to 
an  English  Bishop  in  a  French  cathedral.  For  what  we 
all,  Romans,  Russians,  and  English  alike,  want  is  to 
get  back  to  something  of  this  sort  (which  quite  reminds 
one  of  Theodore  of  Tarsus  being  sent  from  Rome 
accompanied  by  an  African  Abbot),  instead  of  remaining 
contented  with  the  present  isolated  state  of  things. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
moving  Pobedonostzeff.  Of  course  what  he  says  about 
the  masses  is  perfectly  true,  both  with  regard  to  Russia 
and  England  ;  but  I  think  there  are  signs  of  a  thaw  ! 
I  do  wish  I  could  induce  the  Bishop  of  Peterboro  '  l 
to  go  there  with  me  after  Xmas.  The  thaw,  when 
it  once  sets  in  in  Russia,  will  be  much  more  rapid  than 
here  :  for  in  this  respect  they  are  very  like  their  own 
winter  snows,  which  last  very  late,  but  clear  away  in 
very  few  days  when  at  last  the  spring-time  comes. 


From  Constantine  Petrovitch  Pobedonostzeff 
to  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

(Extract  I) 

March  17/29,  1895. 

I  can't  say,  my  dearest  Birkbeck,  how  much  I  thank 
you  for  your  letter  from  Rome.  What  you  tell  me  about 
your  audience  and  conversation  with  the  Pope  is  most 
interesting. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  with  him  (as  with  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Latins)  the  conceptions  he  has  of 
Russia  and  of  the  Russian  Church  are  altogether  mis- 

1  Bishop  Creighton. 
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taken.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
notion  that  the  causes  of  our  religious  differences  with 
them  are  political  !  They  seriously  maintain  that  if 
only  the  Russian  Tzar  willed  it  the  whole  nation  would 
submit  to  the  Pope.  This  blindness  is  really  astonishing. 
And  the  present  Pope,  wise  and  energetic  as  he  is, 
belongs  to  a  class  of  idealists  who  persist  in  imagining 
things  to  be  as  they  would  have  them. 

I  can  quite  imagine  how  interesting  Rome  must  be 
to  you.  I,  alas,  have  not  seen,  nor  shall  ever  see  her. 
You  Englishmen  have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  being 
not  only  citizens  of  your  own  country,  but  also  citizens 
of  all  the  world.  We,  or  at  any  rate  I,  am  not  able 
to  be  so. 


The  Pope  is  well  worth  seeing.  But  it  would  be 
still  more  interesting  to  you  to  talk  with  Rampolla  and 
some  others  amongst  the  Cardinals.  What  have  you 
heard  from  them  ? 

To-day  we  keep  the  memory  of  Rome  in  St.  Alexis, 
'  the  man  of  God,'  who  is  much  venerated  in  Russia. 

Monsieur  Pobedonostzef  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck 
(Extract  II) 

May  8/20,  1895. 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  your  most  interesting  letter 
from  Rome  and  about  Rome.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
were  pleased  with  my  speech  of  6th  April  about  the  late 
Emperor,  and  I  certainly  have  no  objection  to  your 
communicating  it  to  anyone  you  wish,  more  particularly 
to  Cardinal  Rampolla,  to  whom  you  have  already  given 
so  much  information  about  Russia  which  was  new  to 
him.  This  ignorance  of  the  Latins  about  the  Russian 
Church  and  people  is  astonishing.  It,  of  course,  comes 
from  their  contemptuous  attitude  towards  the  East  in 
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general,  and  from  the  pride  of  their  own  culture.  They 
are  so  entirely  convinced  that  they  have  the  light,  and 
that  we  are  in  darkness.  Moreover,  they  have  not  the 
slightest  power  of  perception  of  national  particularities, 
or  of  the  psychological  peculiarities  of  each  race  of  people, 
which,  without  doubt,  are  reflected  on  its  ecclesiastical 
consciousness,  and  on  the  requirements  of  the  spirit  in 
teaching  and  divine  service.  Rome  is  blinded  by  her 
age-long  habit  of  dominating,  which  has  nurtured  in 
her  a  consciousness  of  a  right  to  rule,  and  causes  her 
to  regard  that  right  as  an  article  of  faith.  In  the  present 
Pope  [Leo  XIII]  that  consciousness  is  very  strong, 
while  his  piety  and  kind-heartedness  rouse  him  to  invite 
all  to  come  under  his  rule,  and  to  nourish  a  strong  hope 
that  they  will  answer  to  the  call.  But  you  know 
Russia  and  our  people  well  enough,  and  of  course 
understand  that  it  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
We  cannot  believe  in  the  Pope  dogmatically  as  he 
wishes  us  -to  do,  for  no  sort  of  living  Vicar  of  Christ  can 
we  acknowledge  ;  and  while  we  may  believe  in  the  sin 
cerity  of  the  present  Pope,  we  can  put  no  sort  of  trust 
in  the  craftiness  of  his  generals  and  of  the  officers  of  his 
army. 

The  union  of  the  Churches  in  the  present  condition 
of  [men's]  minds — if  it  is  not  an  accommodation  by 
bargain,  a  transaction — is  nothing  more  than  a  reverie 
or  divination  concerning  the  future.  One  ought  to 
remember  Romans  xi.  32  et  seq^  and  also  to  remember 
that  with  God  a  day  is  like  a  thousand  years,  and  a 
thousand  years  like  one  day. 


I  read  your  excellent  paper  upon  Vladimir-na- 
Kljazmje  1  with  the  greatest  interest,  and  am  going  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Russian  Review. 

1  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  p.  165. 
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Monsieur  Pobedonostzejf  to    W.   J.    Birkbeck 
(Extract  III) 

May  2i/June  2,  1895. 

I  perfectly  understand  what  you  say  in  your  letter 
about  Rome,  and  about  the  relations  of  the  English 
Church  and  of  the  English  people  towards  her.  It  is 
difficult  for  you,  as  it  is  for  all  Western  nations,  to  get 
away  from  Rome  or  pass  her  over,  for  history  unites  you 
to  her,  and  history,  and  a  life  led  together,  is  a  great 
thing.  The  traditions  of  that  common  life,  and  of  a 
common  culture,  civil  and  religious,  derived  from 
Rome  unite  you  to  her,  whereas  between  you  and  the 
East  lies  a  gulf — a  gulf  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and 
estrangement — a  gulf  which  time  alone  can  fill  up  or 
build  a  bridge  across  for  mutual  intercourse  and  under 
standing  of  one  another.  And  the  Pope  is  for  you  a 
former  spiritual  authority,  which  has  not  been  yet 
dethroned  in  the  West  and  still  preserves  its  aureole  ; 
whereas  for  us  the  Pope  never  was  an  authority  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  while  in  a  political  sense  he  was  the 
supporter  and  instigator  of  our  enemies. 

Monsieur  Pobedonostzeff  to    W.  J.  Birkbeck 
(Extract  IV) 

June  2 7/ July  9,  1895. 

(In  reply  to  the  Guardian  containing  report 
of  my  E.C.U.  Paper.) 

MY  VERY  DEAR  BIRKBECK, — I  am  most  grateful  to 
you  for  the  cuttings  from  the  Guardian,  which  are  very 
interesting.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  understand 
your  historical  and  psychical  unity  from  the  earliest 
times  with  Rome,  although  I  doubt  whether  it  has  led 
you  into  a  clear  path.  I  have  read  your  speech  :  it 
agrees  with  your  particular  view  of  the  subject.  But 
your  idea  that  the  Anglican  Church  may  by  its  position 
serve  as  a  peace-bringing  link  between  Rome  and  the 
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East  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat  fantastic,  an  illusion 
destined  only  to  the  smoothing  of  the  ways  to  the  desired 
reunion.  And  it  is  not  quite  true  that  we  altogether 
reject  Rome  out  of  our  conception  concerning  the 
Church.  We  not  only  acknowledge  the  Pope  as  Bishop 
of  Rome,  but  we  also  acknowledge  the  Sacraments  of 
the  Roman  Church  as  valid.  .  .  .  But  we  decidedly 
reject  the  dogmatic  erection  of  Rome  as  the  centre  of 
Orthodoxy,  and  the  Pope  as  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth. 
For  us  this  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  unity,  and  is 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  all  the  other  difficulties  which 
are  rooted  solely  in  the  Papal  authority.  For  you,  it 
seems,  this  presents  no  difficulty,  and  this  is  because 
you  came  out  of  Rome,  and  she  remains  in  the  history 
both  ot  your  Church  and  of  your  people  ;  and  lastly 
because  also  the  rejection  of  Rome  came  about  with  you 
rather  on  political  than  on  religious  grounds. 

The  stay  of  the  Abyssinians  here,  who  are  raising 
the  sympathies  of  everyone,  is  extremely  interesting. 
It  is  most  touching  to  see  how  they,  having  travelled 
hither  across  the  gulf  which  divides  the  two  nations, 
find  in  our  Church  in  all  respects  something  which  is 
their  own  and  akin  to  themselves,  and  how  we,  through 
that  same  Church,  feel  them  to  be  ours  and  our  kinsmen. 
In  your  English  press  they  are  raising  lamentations  over 
the  political  objects  we  have  in  view — no  one  there 
seems  to  understand  that  this  feeling  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  politics. 

Farewell,  Your  affectionately  devoted 

CONSTANTINE    PfiTROVITCH. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

30  Thurloe  Square,  S.W.  : 

Christmas  Day,  1895. 

I  am  quite  glad  that  the  post  was  so  late  this  morning 
that  I  didn't  get  your  letter  till  I  came  back  from  Mass 
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just  before  lunch  :  for  Bright's  letter  makes  me  quite 
boil  with  rage,  it  is  so  utterly  unworthy — such  an 
exemplification  of  the  '  singular  beast  * — of  the  Ego 
sum,  ego  sum,  et  nemo  of  St.  Augustine  ! 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  written  to  him  as  you 
have.  The  idea  that  the  English  Church  can  stand 
alone,  and  wait  for  the  rest  of  Christendom  to  submit 
to  her  (for  that  is  what  it  comes  to),  is  quite  pitiably 
foolish  at  the  present  day.  When  we  see  the  influence 
that  Continental  infidelity  has  upon  English  thought, 
and  how  utterly  powerless  our  Oxford  Professors  of 
Theology  have  been  to  prevent  it  from  obtaining  a  very 
considerable  hold  even  in  the  University,  it  seems  quite 
absurd  of  them,  when  Continental  Christianity  makes  its 
appeal  to  them,  for  them  to  bury  their  heads  in  the  sand 
like  ostriches.  It  makes  me  too  angry  and  impatient 
for  words. 

It  is  doubly  provoking  to  me  just  now  :  for,  as  you 
know,  my  friends  in  Russia  are  Easterns  of  the  Easterns, 
and  my  Benedictine  friends  are  Romans  of  the  Romans, 
and  yet  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been  able  to  influence  each 
of  them  just  a  little  in  the  direction  of  peace.  And  just 
when  it  seems  as  if  stones  might  melt,  one  finds  oneself 
confronted  with  an  impenetrable  wall  of  mules*  hide 
at  home  ! 


To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

December  28,  1895. 

You  were  quite  welcome  to  send  Father  Germain's 
letter  to  Bright  ;  I  only  wish  that  it  might  do  some 
good.  Bright's  line  seems  to  me  to  surrender  the  one 
point  of  advantage  which  the  English  Church  possesses 
over  East  and  West  alike — namely,  that  as  we  don't 
profess  to  be  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  we  are  under 
no  necessity  of  maintaining  our  own  infallibility,  and 
that  therefore  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
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historical  or  contemporary  facts  which  do  not  fit  in 
with  our  preconceived  views  of  things,  we  need  not  feel 
even  the  temptation  to  explain  them  away  by  means  of 
sophistical  subterfuges,  as  the  Romans  seem  obliged  to 
do,  or  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  ;  and  least  of  all  to  start 
on  the  warpath,  like  Cardinal  Vaughan  did  last  year, 
and  Bright  seems  to  wish  to  do  now.  Even  if  he  does 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  simply  wishes  to  reject  all 
advances  from  Rome,  a  non  possumus  policy  is  almost 
always  a  sign  of  weakness. 

Meanwhile  I've  a  little  bit  of  news  for  you.  The 
Russians  apparently  really  mean  business  with  regard 
to  us.  Professor  Sokoloff  (of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  Ecclesiastical  Academy)  has  been 
commissioned  to  write  a  treatise  on  Anglican  Orders, 
and  is  sending  over  to  England  for  books  upon  it.  He 
has  already  got  most  of  the  well-known  books  :  but  I 
shall  try  and  see  him,  and  persuade  him  to  come  over 
here  in  the  summer.  Owing  to  the  Coronation  of  the 
Tzar,  the  summer  term  in  all  educational  establishments 
will  come  to  an  end  this  year  early  in  May,  while  the 
autumn  terms  will  begin  as  usual  after  the  Assumption, 
so  they  will  have  long  holidays  and  plenty  of  time  to 
travel  in  1  Nothing  but  good,  in  my  opinion,  can  come 
from  it.  Even  if  the  decision  be  unfavourable,  it  is 
certain  not  to  be  so  on  the  same  grounds  as  any  adverse 
Roman  decision  would  be,  and  the  book  would  probably 
contain  a  refutation  of  the  latter. 

On  hearing  of  the  Papal  Bull  ('  Apostolic*  Cur*  ' ) 
Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  to  Lord  Halifax 

High  House,  Thorpe,  Norwich  : 

September  21,  1896. 

Now  that  we  know  the  worst,  I  must  write  you 
another  line,  though  nothing  that  one  can  say  can,  I 
fear,  make  things  better.  It  is  a  great  blow  to  us  all, 
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but  will  fall  hardest  of  all  on  you,  after  all  you  have 
done  for  peace  and  unity  :  and  I  am  afraid  many 
people  will  be  very  nasty  about  it,  but  I  am  certain, 
even  now  that  it  has  ended  in  apparent  failure,  that  you 
were  quite  right  all  the  way  through,  and  that  if  the 
same  apparent  chance  of  doing  something  for  Reunion 
were  to  present  itself  to-morrow,  I  should  urge  you  to 
do  over  again  just  what  you  have  done.  Victory  or 
defeat  is  not  in  our  hands  in  such  matters. 

The  Pope's  letter  is  rather  skilfully  written,  and  if 
it  is  not  met  by  something  better  than  Archbishop 
Benson's  utterances  at  Dublin  on  Saturday,  may  do 
some  harm  amongst  our  people.  If  on  the  other  hand 
it  draws  forth  some  pronouncements  from  Bishops  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York's  type,  defending  the  English 
Church  from  Apostasy  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  it  will  not  have  been  an  unmixed  calamity, 
as  far  as  the  English  Church  is  concerned  ;  while  as 
regards  Rome,  it  will  make  some  of  the  Pope's  advisers 
sorry  that  they  acted  so  rashly.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  ideas  concerning  the  English  Church  which  have 
prevailed  at  Rome  are  such  as  those  of  Edmund  Bishop,1 
who,  I  dare  say  you  remember,  told  us  that  on  the  whole 
bench  of  English  Bishops  there  was  only  one  who  had 
the  least  notion  of  any  sort  of  Sacrifice  in  the  Mass. 

Bright  is  very  disappointing.  The  very  reason  that 
the  word  '  primacy  '  is  such  a  convenient  one  to  use,  is, 
that  it  is  elastic  !  It  makes  me  a  little  impatient,  too, 
when  people  keep  on  reminding  us  of  the  primitive 
Church  and  how  different  Rome  now  is  to  it,  and  yet 
seem  content,  not  only  with  the  English  Church  as 
she  is  (which  surely  represents  a  state  of  things  which 
would  have  astonished,  say,  St.  Chrysostom,  or  St. 
Augustine),  but  also  with  the  idea  of  a  perpetually 
divided  Christendom,  which  the  early  Fathers  would 
never  have  tolerated  for  a  moment.  Even  if  the  Vatican 

1  Mr.  Edmund  Bishop,  associated  with  Dom  Gasquet  in  much  of  his 
work. 
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decrees  cannot  at  present  be  got  round,  there  is  every 
reason  for  encouraging  friendly  discussion  upon  the 
subject,  with  a  view  to  their  ultimately  being  either 
rescinded  or  explained  away.  For  myself,  when  once 
I  realise  that  since  the  great  schism  between  East  and 
West  the  position  of  both  East  and  West  has  been 
abnormal,  I  expect  to  find  their  development  one 
sided,  and  I  find  in  the  history  of  every  country,  Eastern 
or  Western,  the  traces  of  the  loss  inflicted  upon  each 
half  of  Christendom  by  its  separation  from  the  other. 
I  want  you  just  to  look  through  pages  8  to  14  of  the  last 
of  my  Oxford  lectures  last  term,  where  I  have  tried  to 
bring  this  idea  forward  in  respect  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod.  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
having  been  written  with  a  view  to  it  appearing  in 
Russia  as  well  as  here,  my  language  is  very  guarded  : 
especially  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  supposing  the  Russians  annex  the 
Turkish  capital,  as  I  imagine  we  may  soon  expect  them 
to  do.  But  I  do  think  that  what  we  want  is  more  and 
more  to  insist  that  things  are  not  in  a  normal  state, 
and  that  we  shall  never  be  content  with  them  as  they 
are. 

I  think  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  *  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  original  dignity  of  the  Roman  See  came  from 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  It  was  the  only  Apostolic  See  in 
the  West,  which  also  gave  it  dignity.  It  was  also  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  which  made  it  the  primatial  See 
of  the  whole  world.  I  think,  too,  that  the  Popes  did 
not  begin  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  the  fact  of  their 
being  successors  of  Peter,  qua  Peter  as  Bishop  of  Rome, 
until  after  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
Empire.  But  then,  this  exactly  points  to  some  sort  of 
admission  in  the  early  Church,  that  St.  Peter  was 
looked  upon  as  the  Kopvfyalos  of  the  Apostolorum  chorus^ 
and  that  there  was  to  be  some  sort  of  continuance  of 
the  dignity  afterwards.  I  certainly,  too,  should  not 

1  Bishop  Browne,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
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say  that  the  See  of  Rome  '  is  apostolic  because  Paul  and 
Peter  were  martyred  there,'  though  no  doubt  this  fact, 
and  the  fact  that  their  relics  were  preserved  there, 
added  to  the  reverence  with  which  Christendom  regarded 
the  city  of  Rome,  '  quae  tantorum  principum  est  purpurata 
pretioso  sanguine.' 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Temple  Newsam,  Leeds  : 

March  9,  1897. 

I  expect  that  you  are  by  this  time  rejoicing  as  much 
as  I  am  over  the  Archbishops'  Manifesto,1  at  least  if 
it  is  all  as  good  as  what  appears  of  it  in  The  Times. 
To  think  of  the  contrast  which  it  presents  to  anything 
that  could  have  come  from  the  same  quarter — say 
twenty  years  ago,  when  Tait  and  Thomson  occupied 
the  two  Metropolitical  sees — is  really  a  cause  for  deep 
thankfulness.  To  have  the  fact  published  urbi  et  orbi, 
that  the  views  which  we  hold  about  the  priesthood  are 
those,  not  of  a  small  school  of  recent  growth,  but  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Reformation  down 
wards,  is  a  matter  for  which  we  cannot  be  too  thankful. 
It  is  the  death-blow,  not  only  to  the  false  view  of  the 
English  Church  with  which  the  English  Romans  deceived 
the  Pope,  but  to  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Never  again  will  anyone  be  able  to  say  that 
you  put  a  false  view  of  the  English  Church  before  the 
Holy  Father  ! 

And  then,  again,  to  see  them  talking  of  Confirmation 
as  a  Sacrament,  without  any  qualifications  or  apologies, 
what  a  gain  it  is  !  The  whole  thing  is  a  complete 
justification  of  your  action  throughout,  and  was  worth 
many  journeys  to  Rome  such  as  we  made  together. 
We  may  well  thank  God,  and  take  courage. 

1  This  refers  to  the  answer  (the  Responsio)  of  the  Archbishops  of 
England  to  the  Apostolic  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  on  English  Ordinations, 
1896.  The  Archbishops  were  Temple  and  Maclagan.  Latin  and 
English  versions  were  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  in  1897. 
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To  Lord  Halifax 

March  n,  1897. 

I  really  feel  beside  myself  with  joy  over  the  Arch 
bishops*  pronouncement.  I  have  been  in  vain  trying 
to  get  copies  of  it  to  send  abroad.  Stanford  told  me 
that  he  sold  500  copies  in  the  first  two  days !  x  If  every 
journey  to  Rome  could  get  such  a  document  out  of  the 
English  Bishops  it  would  be  worth  spending  the  rest  of 
our  life  on  the  railway  backwards  and  forwards. 


To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

March  15,  1897. 

The  Cardinal  has  put  his  foot  into  it  with  regard 
to  the  Eastern  Church  and  Transubstantiation.  I  have 
been  writing  an  answer  to  him  to-day  ;  it  is  signed  by 
Professor  Collins  and  myself  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
Historical  Society.  The  translation  of  Neale's  which 
he  rejects  happens  to  be  a  translation  of  the  authorised 
Russian  version  of  the  Articles  of  the  Synod  of  Jerusalem. 
They  intentionally  altered  the  original  forms  so  as  not 
to  commit  the  Russian  Church  to  the  Western  Scholastic 
definitions.  The  only  weak  point  in  the  *  Responsio  '  is 
the  unqualified  rejection  of  Transubstantiation  :  but 
Vaughan's  sermon  just  gives  one  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  that  Transubstantiation  may  be  held,  and  is 
held  by  the  Russians,  without  committing  them  to 
exploded  theories  about  substance  and  accidence,  and 
that,  in  fact,  it  may  mean  just  what  we  mean  by  the 
*  Real  Presence/  How  extraordinary  it  is  the  way  he 
sticks  to  that  coarse  expression  of  his  about  producing 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord. 

1  Latin   and   English   versions   of  the  Responsio  were  published    by 
Messrs.  Longman  in  1897. 
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To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

March  17,  1897. 

The  £  Responsio,'  both  in  English  and  in  Latin,  is 
out  of  print — there  has  been  such  an  enormous  demand 
for  it — but  the  next  edition  will  be  ready  by  to-morrow, 
and  20  copies  of  the  Latin  will  be  sent  off  to  the  Abbe".1 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  what  you  think  of  my  letter 
in  the  Guardian — I  call  it  mine,  because  I  wrote  it ; 
Collins  2  signed  it  so  as  to  get  it  into  The  Times,  if 
possible.  In  this  we  have  failed,  but  I'm  going  to  send 
it  to  the  Cardinal,3  so  that  he  will  see  it.  I  hope  that 
Moyes  4  or  some  one  will  answer  it.  I  Ve  lots  more  behind, 
the  same  Russian  version  on  the  subject  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture  has  cut  out  the  Tridentine  Canon  adopted 
by  the  Synod  of  Bethlehem  :  it  has  modified  the  article 
on  Prayers  for  the  Dead  ;  it  also  has  altered  its  state 
ment  upon  '  the  worshipping  of  reliques  as  well  as  of 
images  '  and  saints,  so  as  to  shew  that  it  does  not  take  the 
*  Romish  doctrine,'  which  the  original  Greek  did  !  !  ! 
Oh,  if  only  Newman  had  known  of  this  when  he  wrote 
Tract  90  1 

I  am  going  down  this  afternoon  to  Fulham  to 
introduce  the  Russian  priest 5  to  the  Bishop.  He,  the 
Bishop,6  is  winning  golden  opinions  here  in  the  diocese. 
All  the  deacons  whom  he  ordained  on  Sunday  say  that 
he  was  perfectly  delightful  to  them  while  they  were 
staying  with  him  at  Fulham,  and  was  most  helpful  in 
every  way.  He  gives  rules  for  Lent  for  parishes  where- 
ever  he  is  asked  for  them,  and  tells  them  to  fasten 
them  up  on  the  notice-board,  that  *  by  the  advice  of  the 
Bishop,'  etc.,  etc.  How  much  we  have  to  be  thankful 

1  Abbe  Portal.  *  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

3  Cardinal  Vaughan.  *  Canon  Moyes  of  Westminster. 

6  The  Very  Rev.  the  Archpriest  Smirnoff,  Chaplain  of  the  Embassy 
Chapel,  Welbeck  Street. 

6  Bishop  Creighton,  appointed  to  the  Diocese  of  London  in  the  January 
of  this  year,  1897. 
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for,  and  how  provoking  it  then  is  to  hear  people  saying 
that  there  is  no  '  authority  '  in  the  Church  of  England, 
because  the  Bishops  have  not  given  directions  For  or 
against  saying  the  Rosary  1 

To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens.  S.W.  : 

March  30,  1897. 

You  must  be  the  very  first  person  that  I  write  to 
tell  of  what  really  is  good  news  !  I  persuaded  the 
Archbishops  to  enclose  a  letter,  written  in  Russian  and 
printed,  to  the  Russian  Bishops  to  whom  they  are 
sending  their  Encyclical.  I  sent  a  draft  to  them  last 
week,  and  F.  Cantuar1  wrote  me  a  charming  little  letter, 
saying  it  was  just  what  he  liked  (and  I  am  sure  it  will 
please  the  Russian  Bishops),  ending  with  a  prayer  for 
Christ's  flock  committed  to  them  !  I  had  not  put  a 
date.  I  had  to  get  leave  for  the  proper  titles  of  our 
Lady  !  I  went  down  to  Lambeth  this  afternoon,  saw 
the  Archbishop  and  told  him  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  date  from  a  Saint's  Day.  *  Oh  ! 
they  would  like  a  Saint's  Day,  would  they,  why  not 
Lady  Day  ? '  *  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to 
suggest.'  *  Yes,  certainly,  you  needn't  have  asked  me 
leave  for  that  ;  how  will  you  put  it  ?  '  I  brought  out 
'  The  Annunciation  of  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God 
and  Ever- Virgin  Mary  '  in  Greek,  and  told  him  this  was 
the  title  which  appeared  in  kalendars  and  service  books. 
'  Oh  1  that  will  do  exactly,'  he  said,  '  that's  just  what 
we  teach,  or  ought  to  teach  :  you  were  quite  right 
to  come  and  ask  me,  though  it  is  nothing  but  the  Third 
General  Council  which  the  Church  of  England  accepts,' 
and  then  he  said  '  Our  Lady  Day  is  over,  but  if  you 
are  quick,  you  may  get  the  letter  there  in  time  for  their 
Lady  Day.'  Then  he  asked  me  whether  the  Russian 
had  any  exact  rendering  for  fleoro/co?. 

4  I  know  they  have  "  wrrjp  rov  0eoO,"  '  he  said,  '  and 

1  Archbishop  Temple. 
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that  it  is  just  the  same  thing,  for  the  Greeks  understand 
those  things  better  than  we  and  would  not  make  mistakes, 
but  use  the  language  of  the  Council  if  you  can  :  it  has 
the  highest  authority  of  all  the  Blessed  Virgin's  titles.' 1 

To  Lord  Halifax 

High  House,  Thorpe,  Norwich  : 

September  18,  1897. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Pobedonostzeff  on  Saturday, 
saying  that  he  had  seen  in  the  papers  that  the  Archbishop 
had  published  an  answer  to  the  Pope's  letter,  and  asking 
me  to  send  it  him.  By  the  very  next  post  I  received  a 
nice  little  note  from  Rampolla,  thanking  me  for  sending 
him  a  translation  of  Pobedonostzeff's  speech,  and  saying 
that  he  hoped  I  would  send  him  more  of  such  com 
munications.  Oh  !  if  one  could  only  do  something, 
even  very  small,  to  bring  those  two  nearer  together 
and  ourselves  nearer  to  both  of  them  !  One  would 
then  not  have  lived  in  vain. 

To  Professor  Sokoloff 

March  2  j] April  9,  1912. 

DEAR  PROFESSOR  SOKOLOFF  2, — I  am  sending  you 
Lord  Halifax's  book,  'Leo  XIII  and  Anglican  Orders,' 
which  has  just  appeared,  and  which  I  feel  sure  will 
interest  you.  In  your  work  on  Anglican  Orders  you 
gave  such  an  admirable  account  from  an  outside  point 
of  view  of  that  Episode  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
the  end  of  the  XIX  century  that  I  feel  sure  you  will 
like  to  see  an  authentic  account  of  all  that  was  going 
on  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  a  strange  revelation  of  the 
inner  working  of  the  Roman  system  of  Church  Govern 
ment  ;  and  I  think  that  you  will  probably,  as  a  historian, 
agree  with  Bishop  Creighton's  estimate  of  it  as  given 
on  page  367. 

1  A  full  account  of  this  conversation  is  given  on  p.  268. 

2  Professor  Sokoloff,  Member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Moscow, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Troitza  Monastery,  about  sixty  miles  from  Moscow. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

1894  :      SIBERIA ORTHODOX      MISSIONS      TO      THE 

MOHAMMEDANS SCHOOLS  IN    RUSSIA  AND    SIBERIA 

IT  was  in  1894  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  went  to  Kazan, 
and  crossing  the  Urals  into  Siberia,  he  visited  Ufa, 
Cheliabinsk,  Ekaterinburg,  Sujazk,  Suzdal,  etc.,  and  the 
surrounding  villages — driving,  or  travelling  by  steamer 
on  the  Kama  and  the  Volga,  and  seeing  much  of  the  mis 
sionary  work  among  the  Mohammedan  population  there. 
In  his  lectures  he  mentions  N.  Iljminsky,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Kazan  University,  as  the  soul 
of  this  missionary  movement. 

He  writes : 


To  his  Wife 

H6tel  de  France,  Ka/an  : 

May  1/13,  1894. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  place,  and  there  are  some 
very  nice  people  here  who  are  doing  all  they  can  to  shew 
me  everything  there  is  to  be  seen. 

On  arriving  here  I  went  off  to  the  old  fortress,  close 
by  the  hotel.  The  principal  cathedral  is  there,  and  its 
altar  stands  on  the  exact  spot  where  John  the  Terrible 
planted  the  cross  when  he  took  the  town  in  1551,  and 
thus  destroyed  the  Tartar  Empire  which  for  so  many 

126 
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hundreds  of  years  had  held  the  Russians  under  tribute. 
There  are  still  about  15,000  Mohammedans  in  the  town, 
and  15  mosques  in  the  Tartar  quarter  ;  but  the  town  as 
a  whole  is  Russian  and  Christian. 

To  his   Wife 

Kazan  :  May  3/15. 

I  didn't  find  time  to  write  yesterday  ;  I  went  first 
thing  in  the  morning  to  see  Father  Basil  TimofeefFs 
school  for  Tartar  children,  which  is  intended  more  or  less 
to  train  them  to  be  teachers  eventually  in  the  villages. 

I  went  from  class  to  class  with  Father  Basil,  and  in 
each  room  they  sang  me  any  troparion  or  other  part  of 
the  Church  services  that  I  chose  to  ask  for,  always  by 
heart  and  either  in  Russian  or  in  Tartar.  It  was  so  odd 
listening  to  them  sung  in  a  language  of  which  one  could 
not  understand  a  word,  and  Allah  for  God.  I  begged 
for  some  of  their  exercises  in  composition,  and  have  got 
two  very  interesting  ones,  one  of  them  being  an  account 
one  of  the  boys  wrote  of  his  life  in  his  village  home  before 
he  came  to  school.  It  is  written  by  a  boy  15  years  old 
who  had  been  in  the  school  two  years,  and  is  of  course 
quite  simple  and  with  several  mistakes  in  the  Russian — 
but  at  the  same  time  is  very  interesting.  Here  is  his 
account  of  his  mother's  death  : 

£  Now  I  shall  tell  you  shortly  about  a  sorrow  of  our 
family.  When  I  was  quite  small  I  used  to  play  and 
enjoy  myself,  knowing  nothing  of  sorrow,  but  when  I 
was  five  years  old,  misfortune  came  upon  me  ;  my  mother 
died.  I  remember  when  my  mother  began  to  be  ill,  my 
father  put  his  horse  in  the  wagon  and  went  away  some 
where  or  other.  After  about  two  hours  he  came  back 
home,  and  brought  a  priest  with  him.  As  soon  as  the 
priest  had  gone  into  the  cottage,  I  went  up  to  my  father 
and  asked  him  :  "  Papa,  what  has  the  priest  come  for  ?  " 
My  father  said,  "  To  make  thy  mother  well  again."  This 
made  me  very  glad.'  (This  was,  of  course,  to  administer 
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Unction  of  the  Sick.)  *  Once  I  was  sitting  with  my 
mother,  and  no  one  else  was  in  the  cottage.  Just  then 
my  godmother  came  in,  and  began  to  talk  quietly  with 
my  mother.  They  talked  together  for  a  long  time,  but 
very  quietly.  I  listened  attentively,  but  could  not  under 
stand  it  all,  but  in  general  I  knew  that  my  mother  was 
talking  about  her  death.  Two  days  after  this  a  lot  of 
people  came  to  us.  My  mother  took  leave  of  all  of  them . 
But  when  I  came  up  to  see  her  she  put  her  arms  round 
me  and  began  to  cry.  My  father  and  brothers,  as  they 
saw  us,  burst  into  tears  too.  A  little  time  passed,  and 
my  mother  was  gone.  They  told  me  my  mother  was 
not  dead  but  sleeping.  They  laid  her  out  and  placed 
her  in  a  coffin,  and  the  coffin  they  placed  under  the  Saints  ' 
(i.e.  the  icons  in  the  corner  of  the  room).  *The  next  day 
the  priest  came  again,  and  after  performing  the  service 
for  the  dead  they  carried  the  coffin  out  of  the  cottage. 
Then  I  knew  for  the  first  time  that  mother  was  dead, 
and  began  to  cry.  My  brothers  and  sisters  could  not 
help  crying  too.  How  I  missed  my  mother  !  How 
unhappy  I  was  then  !  Only  after  three  weeks  or  so  I 
began  to  play  again.* 

Isn't  this  an  interesting  picture  of  life  in  a  Christian 
Tartar  village  ? 

To  his  Wife 

Kazan  :  May  6/18,  1894. 

I  am  starting  off  driving  to-morrow  morning  with 
Father  Vassili  Timofdevitch,  a  Christian  Tartar  priest, 
all  amongst  the  Tartar,  Chuvash,  Cheremiss,  and  other 
native  villages,  and  expect  to  see  a  good  deal  of  mission 
work  in  those  parts. 

To  his  Wife 

On  board  the  Vassili,  on  the  Kama  : 

May  10/22. 

I  had  three  splendid  days  amongst  the  Kazan  Govern 
ment1  villages  with  Father  Vassili.  We  started  early 
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on  Saturday  morning,  and  from  then  till  last  Monday 
night  we  were  going  through  villages,  some  Russian, 
some  Christian  Tartar,  some  Mohammedan  Tartar. 
They  were  tremendously  interesting,  more  especially 
those  where  mission  work  has  been  going  on  during 
the  last  30  years.  We  stayed  Saturday  night  at  a 
Tartar  priest's  house — such  a  nice  man. 

The  church  was  crammed  on  Sunday.  About  30 
children  communicated.  In  Lent  more  than  350 
Tartars  received  their  Easter  Communion — and  this 
is  a  village  where  30  years  ago  there  wasn't  even  a 
Christian  ! 

On  Sunday  evening  we  arrived  at  Father  Vassili's 
native  village.  He  is  by  origin  a  Tartar,  and  quite  a 
peasant,  and  we  stayed  a  night  in  his  old  home. 

You  never  saw  such  a  greeting  as  he  received  when 
he  arrived  :  it  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  the  eve  of  the  summer  festival  of 
St.  Nicholas,  so  they  asked  for  the  *  All-night  Service  ' 
in  the  schoolroom  ;  they  don't  often  get  a  priest  in  the 
village,  and  were  glad  of  the  opportunity,  besides  which 
they  evidently  worship  Father  Vassili.  By  the  time  we 
got  to  the  school  nearly  the  whole  village  had  come, 
and  as  it  was  a  fine  night  and  it  was  impossible  to  get 
about  400  people  into  the  school,  he  had  it  out  of  doors. 
It  was  the  most  lovely  sight  out  on  the  grass  in  the  middle 
of  the  village  in  the  twilight  :  the  icons  were  brought 
out  and  put  on  a  desk  with  candles  in  front  of  them  ; 
a  square  table  vested  like  an  altar,  with  the  Gospels  and 
cross  lying  on  it  ;  the  old  priest  in  his  vestments  ;  the 
Tartar  women  in  their  bright  reds,  yellows,  and  whites, 
and  the  children  forming  the  choir  singing  all  the 
service  in  Tartar,  except  just  a  few  bits  in  Russian  ;  and 
the  incense  mixing  with  the  smell  of  the  Cheriomucha, 
a  tree  rather  like  an  elder  which  has  heaps  of  bunches  of 
white,  sweet-smelling  flowers. 

This  steamer  is  very  comfortable  after  racketing  in 
tarantasses  for  about  150  miles — but  not  so  roomy  and 
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luxurious  as  the  Volga  steamers.  The  river  is  simply 
enormous,  and  very  full  of  water  at  this  time  of  year.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  I  went  to  a  village,  the  church  of  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  and  which  in  consequence 
had  a  fair.  Every  kind  of  native  costume  was  to  be  seen 
— Russians,  Tartars,  Chuvash,  Cheremiss,  Botaks,  etc. 
Some  of  the  women's  headgear  was  splendid.  It  was 
so  funny  seeing  the  Mohammedans  taking  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  icons  when  they  were  carried  through 
the  fair  at  the  end  of  the  Liturgy  on  their  way  to 
a  spring  of  water  which  they  bless  every  year  on  that 
day  ! 

To  his  Wife 

Cheliabinsk  :  May  16/28. 

I  am  spending  the  night  in  a  rather  grubby  inn.  On 
the  way  here  we  came  across  an  out-of-door  procession 
of  a  whole  village  to  pray  for  rain  for  the  crops.  It  was 
such  a  lovely  sight  :  the  people  were  carrying  the  icons 
and  crosses,  and  of  course  the  priest  was  in  his  vestments  ; 
as  our  tarantass  passed  they  were  singing  an  Easter 
troparion. 

To  his   Wife 

May  25. 

I  got  to  Vladimir  at  5  in  the  morning.  I  drove 
straight  to  the  posting  station  and  ordered  a  tarantass 
and  a  troika  to  take  me  to  Suzdal,  which  is  about  30  miles 
off — a  town  which  is  about  as  big  as  Swaffham,1  only 
with  more  than  30  churches  and  four  huge  monasteries 
in  it— one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Russia.  I  ordered  a 
samovar  and  made  myself  some  tea,  and  started  off  about 
6.30,  tearing  down  the  street.  I  had  a  delightful 
yamshchik,2  who  told  me  all  about  the  wonders  of  the 
churches  both  in  Vladimir  and  Suzdal.  As  we  got  to 

1  A  small  country  town  in  West  Norfolk.  »  Driver. 
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the  end  of  the  town  he  had  to  stop  to  untie  the  bell  on 
the  harness,  which  is  not  allowed  to  ring,  except  for  the 
fire  engines,  inside  the  town.  The  place  where  he  pulled 
up  was — quite  accidentally,  of  course — just  in  front  of 
the  last  traktir^  or  inn,  of  the  town  ;  and  as  he  was  getting 
on  to  the  box  again  he  said,  in  that  quite  irresistible 
language  of  the  Russian  peasant,  *  Dost  thou  not  think, 
little  father,  that  a  small  little  tumbler  of  something 
strengthening  might  be  good  ?  The  matter,  thou  seest, 
will  go  more  merrily/  Wasn't  it  a  delightful  way  of 
asking  for  a  drink  at  6.30  in  the  morning  ? 

In  November  1895  Mr.  Birkbeck  began  his  Ilchester 
Lectures  at  Oxford.  In  these  he  speaks  of  the  mission 
work  and  the  schools,  of  which  he  had  seen  so  much  : 

People  say  that  the  Russian  Church  discourages 
education.  Now  there  is,  it  is  true,  no  such  thing  as 
compulsory  education  in  Russia,  but  that  the  Russian 
Church  opposes  education  is  utterly  untrue.  What  it 
does  desire  is  that  it  should  begin  with  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  Christianity,  and  not  with  Buckle, 
Herbert  Spencer,  or  any  other  of  the  forms  of  modernism. 
Mr.  Kennan  1  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  intelligence 
of  some  of  the  so-called  political  exiles  whom  he  met  in 
Siberia  ;  but  the  man  (whom  he  describes  as  having  all 
the  works  of  Mill  on  his  shelf,  and  being  so  well  read  and 
intelligent,  and  then,  apparently  not  seeing  the  irony  of 
the  situation,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  he  spent  all  the 
evening  explaining  to  him  the  difference  between  the  terms 
*  objective  '  and  '  subjective  ')is  extremely  characteristic  of 
the  '  Westernisers  '  in  Russia,  who  set  to  work  to  establish 
an  academy  after  the  French  model  before  there  was  a 
single  village  school  in  the  whole  country.  The  Church 
does  not  look  at  things  in  this  light.  Between  the  year 
1884  and  the  death  of  Alexander  III  in  1894,  no  less 
than  11,000  Church  schools  were  started  in  the  34,000 

1  Author  of  Siberia  and  the  Exile  System. 
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parishes  of  the  country,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  other 
day  that,  whereas  up  to  now  they  were  maintained  almost 
entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  Holy  Synod  has 
at  length  prevailed  upon  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
provide  3^  millions  a  year  for  their  proper  support. 

Whatever  anyone  may  say  about  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  Russian  Church — and  it  is  chiefly  those 
who  do  not  know  her  who  make  use  of  such  expressions 
— it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result  of  separating  the  culture 
of  the  upper  classes  from  the  religion  of  their  country — 
the  plan,  for  instance,  of  founding  universities  upon 
the  most  advanced  German  models,  and  which  yearly 
turn  out  their  allotted  tale  of  young  and  enlightened 
atheists  and  revolutionaries — has  been  wholly  or  even 
partially  a  success.  And  it  is  against  this  fetish  worship 
of  a  foreign  civilisation  that  the  Slavophils  raised  their 
voice. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  no  missionary  work  is  done  in 
Russia.  Those  who  believe  this  should  go  and  visit  the 
missions  to  the  Mohammedan  Tartars  and  other  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kazan,  and  to  the  east  of  it. 
.  .  .  The  chief  means  by  which  this  progress  of  Chris 
tianity  amongst  the  Tartars  has  been  brought  about  is 
the  schools  in  the  villages,  which  are  exceptionally 
good  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  careful  trans 
lation  of  the  services  into  a  vernacular  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  people.  For  this  great  work  the  Russian  Church 
has  to  thank  Nicholas  Iljminski,  late  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  who  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  providing  each  one  of  the  semi-barbarous 
tribes  in  that  district  with  the  services  in  their  language, 
inventing  an  alphabet  for  the  purpose.1 

1  Mr.  Birkbeck  used  to  tell  of  another  Orthodox  missionary  who 
taught  a  Yakoutz  tribe  in  the  far-away  North-east  of  Russia,  and  who 
described  his  difficulties  owing  to  their  having  so  few  words  in  their 
limited  vocabulary,  and  no  equivalent  for  '  Body  '  in  the  Eucharist,  having 
only  the  word  '  meat '  and  no  word  for  '  bread,'  so  that  Russian  words 
had  to  be  introduced  ;  and  when  it  came  to  translating  St.  Paul's  words, 
'  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,'  he  rendered  it :  '  Be  ye 
wise  as  the  ermine  and  harmless  as  a  seal  cub.' 
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Some  further  remarks  from  the  Ilchester  Lectures 
I  give  here,  which,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  have 
proved  only  too  true.  He  says  : 

The  principal  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Russian  polity  are  at  the  present  day,  just  as  they  were 
nine  centuries  ago,  but  three  in  number  :  the  Monarchy, 
the  Church,  and  the  People. 

Other  elements  have,  of  course,  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced  into  the  national  life,  and  some  of 
these  exist  at  the  present  day,  but  they  are  after  all  only 
accidental  and  temporary,  and  have  little  to  do  with 
the  essential  character  of  the  Empire  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  remove  any  one  of  the  three  which  I  have 
mentioned,  and  Russia  would  immediately  cease  to  exist. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  third,  namely,  the  Russian 
people,  the  fact  is,  of  course,  self-evident.  Again,  with 
regard  to  the  autocratic  Monarchy,  it  is  only  those  who 
have  never  been  to  Russia,  or  those  who  while  there  have 
turned  their  mental  vision  inwards  instead  of  outwards, 
and  have  concentrated  their  observations  upon  their  own 
inner  consciousness  rather  than  upon  the  phenomena 
around  them,  that  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  is 
the  only  possible  government  under  which  she  could 
even  exist  as  a  nation.  So  far  all  intelligent  students  of 
Russian  affairs  agree. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Church,  one  does  not  always 
find  this  admitted  ;  but  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  that 
the  Church,  so  far  from  being  the  leats  important  element 
of  the  three,  or  one  which  possibly  might  be  dispensed 
with  altogether  or  exchanged  for  something  different,  is, 
on  the  contrary,  not  only  essential  to  the  nation's  existence, 
but  the  indispensable  connecting  link  between  the  two 
others — the  atmosphere,  in  fact,  in  which  both  have  ever 
lived  and  moved,  and  upon  which  the  vitality  of  each 
depends. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PUBLISHES  *  RUSSIA  AND  THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH  ' LETTERS 

CONCERNING  KHOMIAKOFF  AND  HIS  WRITINGS 

To  Lord  Halifax 

September  13,  1895. 

I  HAVE  just  finished  correcting  the  proofs  of  my  book, 
*  Russia  and  the  English  Church,*  Vol.  I,  containing 
Palmer  *  and  KhomiakofFs  2  correspondence,  etc.,  and 
am  going  to  begin  writing  the  Introduction  this  morning  : 
it  will  be  out  before  the  Congress.  Lady  Laura  Ridding,3 
to  whom  Headlam  sent  the  proofs  to  read,  writes  to  him 
to  say  that  she  and  the  Bishop  are  astonished  at  the  way 
it  opens  up  a  new  point  of  view  from  which  to  regard  our 
controversies  1  1  ! 

After  the  publication  of  this  volume,  *  Russia  and 
the  English  Church,'  various  letters  written  at  different 
times  touch  on  Khomiakoff  and  his  writings. 

To  Mr.  Basil  Levett 4 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

February  15,  1897. 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  were  interested  in  Khomiakoff. 
He  was  certainly  a  great  man,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
happiness  to  me  to  find  that  my  book  has  done  something 

1  William  Palmer,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

1  Alexis  Stepanovich  Khomiakoff. 

3  Nle  Palmer,  wife  of  Dr.  Ridding,  Bishop  of  Southwell. 

*  Theophilus  Basil  Levett,  Esq.,  of  Wychnor  Park,  Staffordshire. 
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to  make  Englishmen  realise  what  a  genuine  Russian, 
brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  his  own  Church,  can  feel 
towards  ourselves.  I  have  been  for  nine  long  '  ecclesias 
tical  journeys  *  in  Russia,  and  every  time  I  have  been 
more  and  more  impressed  with  the  fact  that  if  the  two 
nations  are  ever  brought  together,  it  will  be  through 
their  Churches — and  this  is  just  as  it  should  be.  If  we 
think  of  all  our  different  so-called  interests,  if  we  think 
of  our  past  international  rivalries,  it  seems  almost  im 
possible  that  we  should  ever  come  together.  But  here 
is  just  the  problem  which  Christianity  delights  in  facing. 
The  truth  of  this  is  so  evident  that  no  more  need  be 
said  about  it. 

The  point  which  you  urge — viz.,  the  argument 
which  is  constantly  brought  against  us  by  Romans,  that 
we  have  no  infallible  visible  centre  to  which  to  appeal — 
is  just  that  which  the  Eastern  Church  has  both  practically 
solved,  and  also  explained. 

In  one  of  KhomiakofFs  volumes  he  faces  this  question. 
'  The  Roman  Church,'  he  says,  *  insists  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  Vicar  of  Christ,  who  can  speak  to  the 
Church  upon  earth  in  His  name  and  with  His  authority. 
But  if  so,  why  was  it  expedient  that  our  Lord  should  leave 
His  Church  upon  earth,  and  why  did  the  disciples 
rejoice  when  He  actually  withdrew  His  visible  presence 
from  them  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  far  better  for  them 
to  hear  His  gracious  commands  from  His  own  mouth, 
rather  than  from  a  deputed  Vicar  ?  Why  then  should 
they  rejoice  at  the  change  ?  The  real  reason  why  they 
rejoiced  must  therefore  have  been  that  it  was  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  was  to  guide  the  Church  into  all  truth  :  that 
is  to  say,  that  the  Church  was  to  be  taught,  no  longer  by 
an  external,  even  if  divine,  Voice,  far  less  by  a  deputed 
human  substitute  for  the  same,  but  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  should  henceforth  dwell  within  man,  and  that  the 
unity  of  the  Church  should  depend,  not  upon  an  external 
organisation,  but  upon  an  inner  unity,  the  oneness  of  the 
whole  Body  of  Christ  in  all  its  members,  living,  departed, 
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and  yet  to  be  born,  indissolubly  united  with  her  divine 
Head.  The  outward  unity  of  the  Church  upon  earth, 
of  course,  must  exist,  but  as  a  result,  not  as  a  cause,  of  the 
inward  unity  of  the  whole  Body.  We  are  not  united  to 
Christ  because  we  are  members  of  the  earthly  Church, 
but  we  are  united  to  the  earthly  Church  because  we  are 
members  of  the  whole  Body  and  of  Christ  its  head/ 

I  think  if  you  work  out  this  in  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation, — the  doctrine  of  the  begin 
ning  of  Hebrews,  and  also  of  St.  John  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Gospel  and  first  Epistle, — you  will  see  how  it 
all  connects  itself  into  a  harmonious  scheme.  Anyhow, 
this  is  the  Eastern  teaching.  Of  course,  too,  they  con 
nect  all  their  teaching  concerning  the  necessity  of  a 
visible  Church  upon  earth  with  the  doctrine  concerning 
the  '  express  image  of  His  Person/  which  again  explains 
the  stand  they  made  in  the  East  against  the  iconoclastic 
heresy — a  controversy  which  is  little  understood  in  the 
West,  but.  the  Catholic  solution  of  which  (as  arrived  at  in 
the  Seventh  General  Council)  might  save  us  from  many  dis 
quieting  modern  problems,  such  as  the  *  New  Criticism  ' 
and  other  enigmas  suggest  !  So  think  over  all  this,  and 
when  you  come  home,  let  me  know,  and  we  will  have  a 
good  talk  about  them. 

How  odd  that  you  and  I  and  Milner  J  should  after 
all  these  years  come  together  1  What  would  our  old 
tutor  have  said,  who  used  to  warn  the  parents  of  all  his 
pupils  who  seemed  to  be  friends  of  mine  against  my 
Popish  proclivities  !  !  What  a  strange  world  it  is  ! 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

W.  J.  BIRKBECK. 

PS. — Leroi  Beaulieu  is  very  good,  but  his  sympathies 
are  all  in  reality  against  the  national  and  orthodox  school, 
and  he  treats  every  question  through  Western  spectacles. 

1  Major  Edward  Milner,  late  Scots  Guards. 
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Read    him  ;  but    criticise    his    conclusions    from    what 
Russian  writers  say  from  their  point  of  view  ! 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

November  16,  1903. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  you  say  about  Loisy  and 
St.  John.  I  am  not  at  all  up  in  the  literature  of  Biblical 
criticism,  but  I  should  have  thought  that,  whoever  the 
writer  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was,  it  bears  the  unmis 
takable  stamp  of  being,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
two  or  three  passages,  the  work  of  one  man,  and  of 
recording  his  impression  of  our  Lord's  teaching — whether 
it  was  St.  John  or  whether  it  was  one  of  his  disciples 
doesn't  much  matter,  though  the  author  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  same  as  that  of  I  John  (the  Epistle),  and  it  always 
seems  to  me  that  the  change  of  tense  from  the  perfect 
to  the  aorist  in  the  first  verse  is  an  almost  certain  testimony 
to  its  being  written  by  some  one  who  had  actually  seen 
and  touched  our  Lord  (*  That  which  was  from  the  begin 
ning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  which  we  looked  u-pon,  and  our  hands  did  handle ')  for 
the  passage  is  too  natural  to  be  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
forger. 

But  does  not  Khomiakoff's  passage  go  a  long  way 
to  help  us  ?  He  points  out  that  just  as  our  Lord  did 
not  will  to  be  photographed  (or  rather  daguerreotyped — 
photography  wasn't  invented  in  His  time),  so  He  did  not 
will  that  His  teaching  should  be  recorded  in  His  exact 
words.  With  two  or  three  exceptions,  all  that  we  know 
of  our  Lord's  sayings  is  recorded  in  translations,  and  this 
in  itself  must  involve  some  alteration.  What  we  have  is, 
instead  of  a  stereographed  version  of  our  Lord's  exact 
words,  the  impression  produced  by  those  words  upon 
several  witnesses,  recorded  under  various  circumstances, 
with  the  Church  behind  to  vouch  for  their  genuineness, 
and  one  may,  even  from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
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feel  that  one  has  a  more  valuable  account  than  if  the  exact 
words  had  been  preserved,  just  in  the  same  way  as  one 
would  rather  have  four  different  portraits  of  any  indi 
vidual  painted  by  first-rate  masters  than  a  photograph, 
and  would,  I  submit,  have  a  much  truer  impression  of 
the  original  as  a  whole  from  the  four  portraits,  however 
much  they  might  differ  in  detail,  than  one  could  possibly 
gain  from  a  photograph,  though  the  latter  would  of 
course  be  more  exact  than  any  one  of  the  portraits  taken 
by  itself. 

You  have  got  KhomiakofFs  *  Essays  on  Protestantism 
and  the  Latin  Church*  in  French.1  Do  read  the  long 
passage  dealing  with  Biblical  criticism  beginning  on 
page  1 6 1.  Although  written  50  years  ago,  it  deals  with 
many  aspects  of  the  present  difficulties,  and  Creighton 
told  me  he  thought  it  was  the  best  thing  that  had  been 
written  on  the  subject.  It  will  at  least  shew  that 
the  Russians  are  not  afraid  of  facing  these  questions. 
I  won't  write  more  now  :  I  wish  you  could  come  and 
talk  it  all  over. 

To  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Cole 

32  Sloane  Gardens : 

February  21,  1897. 

.  .  .  With  regard  to  KhomiakofFs  views,  they  have 
no  definite  ecclesiastical  sanction  or  authority,  but  they 
are  the  views  commonly  held  by  well-educated  and 
intelligent  Russian  Churchmen.  They  also  accord  per 
fectly  with  the  popular  feeling  upon  ecclesiastical 
questions,  which  in  Russia  is  very  strong. 

1  L'Eglise  Latine  et  le  protestantism . 


CHAPTER  XV 

1896:     EPIPHANY    SERVICE BLESSING    OF    THE    WATERS 

METROPOLITAN    PALLADIUS A  SILVER  ICON RASCOL- 

NIKS YEARLY       COMMUNIONS ORTHODOX      SUNDAY 

GRAND  DUKE  CONSTANTINE AUDIENCE  WITH   THE 

EMPEROR. 

IN  January  of  1896  Mr,  Birkbeck  was  present  at  the 
Blessing  of  the  Waters  on  the  Neva.  He  was  given 
special  privileges  that  he  might  see  it  from  the  Winter 
Palace  ;  his  letter  of  January  14/26  describes  it  : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Hdtel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

January  14/26,  1896. 

The  Emperor  knows  I  am  here,  as  Pobedonostzeff 
said  he  had  spoken  about  me.  Besides  which,  Janysheff, 
the  Court  Chaplain,  asked  Count  Benckendorff  to  get 
me  a  place  in  the  Winter  Palace  on  the  Epiphany,  to  see 
the  service  in  the  Palace  Church  from  a  gallery  at  the 
back,  as  well  as  the  ceremony  on  the  river.  It  was 
certainly  a  wonderful  sight.  The  Liturgy  in  the  Palace 
Church  was  gorgeous  beyond  description  ;  no  one  was 
present  except  the  Emperor,  Empress,  the  Grand  Dukes 
and  Duchesses,  and  about  fifty  of  the  Emperor's  house 
hold  and  the  highest  ministers  of  State  and  a  few  ladies- 
in-waiting. 

After  the  *  Pater  Noster  '  in  the  Liturgy  an  extremely 
magnificent  footman  came  for  me,  and  conducted  me 
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through  certainly  more  than  half  a  mile  of  the  Palace, 
through  rooms  crowded  with  soldiers  and  officers  in 
every  sort  of  gorgeous  uniform  to  a  window,  which  was 
just  by  the  side  of  where  the  procession  came  out,  and 
the  ecclesiastics  in  cloth  of  gold,  the  Emperor,  Grand 
Dukes,  etc.,  passed  about  three  yards  from  me  on  to  the 
river  close  by,  and  I  could  see  the  ceremony  of  lowering 
the  cross  down  into  the  river  through  the  ice.  Then 
guns  were  fired  and  the  procession  returned.  I  couldn't 
have  seen  it  better,  and  I'm  very  glad  I  went  in  this  way 
and  not  with  the  Embassy,  as  I  saw  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  could.  I  was  asked  afterwards  to  lunch  with  the 
ecclesiastics  in  one  of  the  big  rooms  in  the  Palace,  and  sat 
with  the  Bishops  and  JanyshefF,  and  about  sixty  of  the 
more  dignified  St.  Petersburg  clergy  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  lunch,  after  the  usual  toasts  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  the  Bishops  there  present,  a  scene  took 
place  which  I  expect  the  Winter  Palace  had  hardly 
witnessed  before.  Janysheff  got  up  and  proposed  the 
health  of  '  our  very  dear  guest,  Ivan  Vassilievich,  the 
English  friend  of  Russia,'  and  then  said  every  kind  of 
nice  thing  both  about  me  and  about  the  English  Church 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  how  they  wel 
comed  English  Churchmen  coming  amongst  them,  and 
that  any  step  which  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  the 
drawing  the  two  Churches  together  must  receive  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  prayed  that  there  might  be  one 
fold  and  one  Shepherd. 

Upon  which  the  whole  assembly  stood  up,  and  sang, 
as  they  had  after  the  other  three  toasts,  the  regular 
Mn6gaja  Ijeta  ('  Many  years  ' — repeated  three  times 
over),  which  is  sung  at  the  end  of  the  *  Te  Deums  '  on 
festal  occasions  in  church  !  I  was  quite  overwhelmed. 

I  have  had  two  long  interviews  with  the  Metropolitan 
Palladius,  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  President  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  he  was  most  kind  and  very  keen  indeed  about 
Reunion  with  the  English  Church  :  not  at  all  however 
for  Reunion  with  Rome,  which  he  says  cannot  be  thought 
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of  until  the  Pope  will  acknowledge  a  General  Council 
to  be  a  higher  authority  than  himself.  As  long,  he  says, 
as  Rome  will  not  acknowledge  this,  the  Eastern  Church 
cannot  even  discuss  the  subject,  as  from  their  point  of 
view  it  is  an  abnegation  of  any  belief  in  the  Church  at  all, 
and  they  have  no  common  ground  to  begin  upon  any 
more  than  with  German  Protestantism,  which  likewise 
rejects  the  authority  of  the  Church,  in  favour  of  the 
private  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  either  by 
individuals  or  the  heads  of  States.  '  But,'  he  said, '  I  have 
examined  the  writings  of  English  theologians,  and  they 
do  acknowledge  the  authority  of  General  Councils  as  a 
principle,  and  through  mutual  explanations  we  might 
agree  as  to  what  Councils  we  acknowledge  :  while  the 
Seven  Sacraments,  I  find,  are  not  denied  by  the  English 
Church,  but  only  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  two 
which  are  necessary  for  all  men,  while  the  others,  such  as 
marriage  and  the  priesthood,  are  certainly  not  necessary 
for  all.  Our  Church,  indeed,  says  that  Confession  is 
necessary  before  Communion,  but  I  find  that  your  Church 
orders  a  General  Confession  before  each  Communion, 
which  shews  that  the  principle  is  not  rejected  by  you. 
I  think  that  this  might,  after  all,  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  local  discipline,  and  so  also  the  question  of  married 
Bishops,  which  certainly  existed,  though  very  seldom, 
in  the  early  Church.'  These  were  roughly  his  words  ; 
he  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  most  important  that 
the  question  of  our  Orders  should  be  investigated  in 
Russia,  and  if  possible  favourably  decided  :  as  he  quite 
saw  that  the  English  Bishops  could  never  admit  their 
Orders  to  be  invalid,  and  that  if  this  were  not  settled 
favourably,  there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  Reunion, 
but  if  it  was,  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  if  our  Bishops 
really  wished  for  unity.  '  But,'  he  said,  '  I  have  often 
wondered  why  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  has 
more  than  once  written  to  the  Eastern  Bishops  saying  that 
he  desires  Reunion,  does  not  address  himself  directly  to 
the  Holy  Synod  here.  Then  every  question  could  be 
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definitely  gone  into,  and  it  would  be  strange  if,  when  both 
sides  wish  to  serve  Christ  the  Saviour,  the  negotiations 
should  end  in  any  way  except  that  which  we  know  He 
Himself  desires.* 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  secular  personages  inter 
fering  in  ecclesiastical  matters  were  the  great  hindrance, 
and  he  imagined  that  as  in  Russia  there  were  some  such 
who  were  against  all  attempts  in  that  direction,  so  the 
Government  in  England  was  against  it,  and  possibly 
prevented  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  ...  I  told 
him  that  I  didn't  think  the  English  Government  took 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  matter  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  that  the  Archbishop  had,  of  course,  to  reckon  with 
public  opinion  in  England,  which  in  many  quarters  was 
very  much  misinformed  about  the  Eastern  Church. 
*  Well,'  said  the  Metropolitan,  *  that  is  natural  enough: 
Englishmen  perhaps  do  not  know  much  more  about  us 
than  we  do  about  you.' 

The  Metropolitan  1  complained  a  good  deal  about 
how  Pobedonostzeff  opposes  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
Churches.  Of  course,  7  can  quite  see  PobedonostzefFs 
standpoint.  He  disbelieves  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
English  Bishops  and  of  the  Old  Catholics,  quite  as  much 
as  all  Russians  disbelieve  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Pope. 
He  looks  upon  the  whole  matter  as  an  intrigue  to  intro 
duce  a  '  Western  wooden  horse  into  Troy.'  He  also 
knows  rather  too  much  about  the  state  of  the  English 
Church  at  the  present  time  to  see  any  hope  of  fruitful 
results  arising  out  of  negotiations.  Still  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  there  are  a  good  many  people  here,  both 
professors  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  and  laymen 
like  Kir^efT,  who  are  anything  but  *  Westernisers,'  and 
the  Metropolitan  himself,  who  wish  negotiations  to  be 
carried  on  both  with  the  Old  Catholics  and  with  us. 
Kire*eff  tells  me,  too,  that  the  Emperor  is  much  interested 
in  the  matter  ;  while  Mrs.  Goschen  told  me  that  the 
Empress  said  to  her  that  she  considered  it  a  great  mis- 

1  Metropolitan  Palladius. 
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fortune  that  the  new  English  Ambassador  l  was  a '  Roman 
Catholic.'  Indeed,  I  have  been  told  by  lots  of  Russians 
here  that  they  supposed  Lord  Salisbury  had  moved  Sir 
F.  Lascelles  2  away  and  put  a  Roman  Catholic  in  his 
place  on  purpose  to  prevent  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  improving  !  This  is,  of  course,  quite 
ridiculous  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  rather  a  mistake 
sending  people  here  who  have  conscientious  scruples  to 
behaving  well  in  the  numerous  ecclesiastical  functions 
which  have  to  be  officially  attended  here. 

The  Metropolitan  on  Tuesday  gave  me  a  beautiful 
silver  icon  of  our  Lord  holding  in  His  hands  two  tables 
with  the  passage  :  *  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another,'  and  '  blessed  ' 3  me  with 
it,  and  asked  me  to  pray  with  him  for  unity.  On  Wed 
nesday  I  went  to  a  *  Confirmation  '  of  a  newly  elected 
Bishop  in  the  Holy  Synod  ;  it  was  very  interesting  seeing 
the  Synod  in  session.  I  sat  with  Pobedonostzeff  at  his 
table,  where  he  represents  the  Emperor,  and  saw  and 
heard  everything  beautifully.  Yesterday  at  St.  Isaac's 
I  was  at  his  Consecration.  The  service,  which  lasted 
from  9.30  to  1.30,  was  gorgeous  beyond  description, 
the  Metropolitan,  assisted  by  six  other  Bishops,  sitting 
in  cloth  of  gold  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  attended  by 
a  perfect  forest  of  deacons  and  subdeacons  standing 
behind  them.  Fifty-two  priests  in  cloth  of  gold  lined 
each  side  of  the  passage  up  to  the  royal  doors,  down  which 
the  newly  elected  Bishop,  led  by  the  Dean  of  the  cathedral 
and  an  Abbot,  made  his  long  confession  of  faith,  after 
which,  at  the  little  entrance,  the  whole  of  them,  following 
the  deacon  with  the  Gospels,  swept  amidst  clouds  of 
incense  into  the  sanctuary.  The  Consecration  took 
place  just  before  the  Epistle,  the  rest  of  the  Liturgy 
being  celebrated  by  the  Metropolitan  and  four  Bishops 

1  Sir    Nicholas    O'Conor,    G.C.B.,    G.C.M.G.,    etc.,    Ambassador   to 
Russia,  1895-8. 

2  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Frank  Cavendish  Lascelles,  P.C.,  G.C.B.,  etc.,  Russian 
Ambassador  in  1895. 

8  I.e.  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
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(including  the  newly  consecrated)  standing  before  the  altar 
and  four  other  priests  on  each  side,  all  celebrating  together. 
They  allowed  me  inside  the  screen,  and  I  saw  everything 
beautifully.  How  strange  it  is  to  see  all  the  celebrants 
standing  round  the  altar  at  least  two  yards  away  from  it 
at  the  words  of  institution,  a  deacon  standing  at  the 
south  corner  of  the  altar  and  just  pointing  with  his  stole 
to  the  paten  and  chalice  as  each  species  is  mentioned, 
and  then  the  deacon  elevates  both  together,  and  only 
when  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  place  the 
Metropolitan  performs  the  manual  acts  over  them, 
and  all  the  clergy  round  the  altar  prostrate  themselves  ! 
I  never  saw  any  ceremonial  so  magnificent. 

He  touches  on  many  episodes  of  this  journey  in  his 
letters  home. 


To  his  Wife 


St.  Petersburg  : 

January  5,  1896. 


I  have  been  having  a  tremendous  discussion  with  one 
of  the  waiters  here  who  is  a  Mohammedan  Tartar,  and 
who  declared  that  God  was  invisible  and  that  therefore 
He  could  not  have  a  man  for  a  Son  !  I  asked  him  if  he 
acknowledged  Moses  to  be  a  prophet,  and  when  he  said 
*  Yes,'  I  asked  him  what  Moses  meant  by  saying  '  that 
God  had  created  Adam  in  His  own  image  '  1  He  got 
out  of  it  by  saying  that  it  did  not  mean  an  image  of 
Himself,  but  an  image  which  He  Himself  devised  as  He 
chose  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  felt  that  his  argument  was 
very  convincing. 

...  I  went  to  see  Archbishop  Antonius  of  Finland 
to-day.  He  was  so  particularly  nice,  and  said  that  he  was 
sure  more  Russian  Bishops  ought  to  go  to  England. 

To  his  Wife 

January  12/24,  1896. 

There  never  was  such  a  case  of  '  slip  between  cup 
and  lip  '  as  the  Court  Ball  here,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 
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Goschen  x  was  going  to  present  me  to  the  Emperor  last 
night  .  .  .  when  the  news  came  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg's  death.  Of  course  none  of  the  Embassy  or 
I  could  go  to  the  ball  !  Isn't  it  too  disappointing  ?  .  .  . 
I  really  had  a  nice  evening  with  old  Janysheff,2  who, 
I  think,  was  almost  as  disappointed  as  I  was.  By  way  of 
an  enlivening  subject  of  conversation,  we  talked  amongst 
other  things  about  people  preparing  for  their  deaths  ! 
He  really  was  so  amusing  about  it  that  we  both  laughed 
till  we  nearly  cried  !  This  sounds  very  ribald,  but  it 
wasn't  really  so,  because  it  was  all  about  old  people, 
himself  included,  and  the  way  he  looked  upon  it.  He 
described  his  staruska,  or  little  '  old  woman,' — which  is 
an  affectionate  term  for  his  wife,  who  is  at  present  in  bed 
with  influenza — sitting  up  in  bed  and  hemming  her 
grave-clothes,  and  having  told  him  that  evening  that  she 
had  finished  hers  and  was  going  to  begin  his  !  He  then 
described  his  father,  who,  after  his  wife  died,  had  become 
a  monk,  but  when  he  was  over  eighty  had  come  to  live 
with  him  :  how,  whenever  he  went  away  for  a  day  or  two 
to  Gatchina,  the  old  man  had  always  asked  him  to  say 
the  prayers  for  the  dying,  but  he  always  had  said  '  Njet, 
Batushka,  I  shall  find  you  living  when  I  return  '  ;  and 
how  at  last,  one  morning,  his  father  had  said  that  he 
really  was  going  to  die,  and  Janysheff  communicated  him 
and  then  read  the  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  as  he  said 
'  Amen  '  at  the  end,  the  old  man  had  just  given  a  sigh 
and  shut  his  eyes  and  died,  without  the  slightest  pain, 
of  old  age  at  eighty-nine  ! 

To  his  Wife 

Hotel  Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

January  26/February  7,  1896. 

I  have  been  down  to  the  Donskoi  Monastery  this 
morning  to  a  great  Requiem  for  my  old  friend  Bishop 

1  Sir  William   Edward  Goschen,  K.C.M.G.,  Envoy  Extraordinary  to 
St.  Petersburg,  1894-8. 

a  The  Emperor's  chaplain. 
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German,  the  late  Abbot  of  the  monastery  ;  to-day  is 
the  fortieth  day  after  his  death.  The  singing  was 
lovely — all  men's  voices.  Afterwards  I  went  to  see  a 
certain  Father  Tryphon,  who  was  a  Prince  Turkestanoff, 
the  brother  of  General  Boutourline's  l  wife,  but  has  now 
become  a  monk  and  has  a  school  down  by  the  monastery 
for  the  sons  of  poor  clergy.  He  was  such  a  nice  man, 
and  it  was  nice  talking  to  an  ecclesiastic  who  at  the  same 
time  is  a  gentleman — a  rather  rare  combination  here  ! 
The  school,  too,  seemed  nice.  I  heard  the  boys  sing  some 
bits  of  the  service  very  well,  and  afterwards  saw  them  at 
dinner,  with  one  of  them  reading  out  loud,  quite  like  in 
a  monastery  1 

Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  a  great  establishment 
of  a  sort  of  order  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  founded  by  a 
Princess  Shakhoffsky.  It  was  the  33rd  anniversary  of 
their  foundation,  and  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
of  them.  They  have  orphanages,  almshouses,  homes  for 
idiots,  hospitals,  and  every  kind  of  thing. 


To  his  Wife 

January  3o/February  n. 

I  went  to  lunch  yesterday  with  a  M.  and  Madame 
Katkoff.2  She  has  taught  the  peasants  in  the  village  at 
their  country  place  to  weave  stuffs,  and  she  has  sent  you 
a  plaid  shawl  which  they  have  made  in  imitation  of  a 
Scotch  pattern,  which  I  hope  will  rejoice  your  heart  ! 

...  I  have  at  last  finished  the  correction  of  the 
translation  of  my  Congress  speech  for  the  Russian  Review. 
It  has  taught  me  a  great  deal  of  Russian,  so  it  will  have 
been  anything  but  time  wasted. 

He  went  to  stay  with  the  Mestcherskys  in  their 
country  house,  and  wrote  from  there  : 

1  General  Bourtourline  died  of  starvation  during  the  revolution. 
1  N6e  Scherbatoff,  wife  of  Andrew  Michailovich,  son  of  Mr.  Katkoff, 
editor  of  the  Moscow  News. 
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To  his  Wife 

Dughino,  Smolensk  Govt.  : 

February  2/14,  1896. 

This  is  a  very  big  house,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
XVIII  century  by  Count  Panin,  Catherine  the  Great's 
minister,  who  suppressed  PugachefFs  rebellion.  His 
room  is  kept  here  just  as  he  lived  in  it — the  furniture, 
pictures,  etc.  There  is  a  large  library  with  heaps  of 
books,  chiefly  French,  given  him  by  Catherine  the  Great 
— Voltaire,  etc. — all  elaborately  bound,  with  Russian 
eagles  on  the  backs  ;  a  theatre  at  the  top  of  the  house 
(which  I  haven't  seen  yet),  where  in  old  days  the  serfs 
used  to  perform  ;  a  huge  riding-school,  and  heaps  of 
elaborate  rooms  opening  into  each  other.  There  is 
also  a  church  close  to  the  house,  very  nice  for  that  period, 
where  Panin  is  buried.  We  all  went  to  church  last  night 
for  the  All-night  Service  (which,  however,  lasted  only 
two  hours),  as  to-day  is  the  Purification,  and  I  hear  the 
bells  now  ringing  for  the  Liturgy,  so  shall  have  soon  to 
break  off  this  letter  and  finish  it  afterwards. 

The  choir  is  very  good  as  compared  to  an  English 
country  choir,  and  the  two  unmarried  Princesses  Mest- 
chersky  and  Prince  Peter,  who  is  in  the  army,  sang  in  it. 

The  family  consists  of  the  old  Prince  and  Princess, 
and  two  sons  and  three  daughters  ;  one  of  these  is  married 
to  one  of  the  numerous  Count  Tolstois,  but  the  rest  are 
all  at  home. 

They  all  talk  English  perfectly,  except  the  old  Prince, 
who  understands  it  but  himself  talks  French. 

The  Princess  is  very  interesting,  and  loves  everything 
English.  This  property  belongs  to  her,  as  she  is  the 
last  of  the  Panins,  great-granddaughter  of  the  great 
Panin.  She  loves  shewing  me  all  the  old  pictures  and 
portraits,  which  are  very  interesting.  The  principal 
rooms  in  the  house  are  all  upstairs  on  the  first  floor.  I 
have  got  two  large  rooms  to  myself  and  a  manservant 
constantly  looking  after  me,  but  happily  he  doesn't  try 
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to  dress  and  undress  me,  as  the  old  butler  did  when  I 
stayed  at  the  BakhmetiefTs  !  I  expect  they  have  told 
him  here  that  Englishmen  like  to  be  left  to  themselves 
when  they  are  dressing.  .  .  . 

The  Liturgy  was  beautiful  this  morning,  the  boys' 
voices1  in  Russian,  even  in  these  country  places,  are  so 
wonderfully  sweet,  and  one  of  the  men  has  a  regular  deep 
Russian  bass. 

It  must  be  a  most  lovely  place  in  summer.  The 
house  stands  on  the  top  of  a  steep  slope,  with  a  river 
at  the  bottom,  and  such  nice  trees  all  round  evidently 
standing  on  grass  like  an  English  park. 

Princess  Mestchersky  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and 
they  have  heaps  of  conservatories  and  vineries  full  of 
plants  of  all  kinds.  To-night  they  have  a  sort  of  enter 
tainment  for  the  gardeners  and  other  dependants,  who 
are  all  going  to  appear  in  masks  and  dance  and  sing. 
It  happens  twice  a  year,  at  Xmas  and  the  Carnival  ! 

To  his  Wife 

Dughino  :   February  4/16,  1896. 

The  weather  the  day  after  I  got  here  became  very 
bad,  a  lot  of  snow  fell,  and  there  was  a  fearful  wind,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  yesterday  and  the  day  before 
no  trains  arrived  from  Moscow,  and  only  one  from  St. 
Petersburg  ;  the  rest  were  stopped  by  huge  snow  drifts. 

The  roads  have  been  quite  impassable  all  round  here, 
and  I  had  to  give  up  my  expedition  to  the  Rascolnik 

1  In  1912  we  went  for  a  third  visit  to  Russia  together,  remaining  there 
about  four  months  :  we  spent  several  days  at  Dughino.  Our  hosts  took 
us  to  the  village  school  at  the  end  of  their  garden  to  hear  the  children 
sing. 

There  were  quite  little  boys  and  girls  grouped  together  and  practising 
the  church  music  for  Easter — the  schoolmaster,  in  a  black  Russian  shirt 
with  a  cord  tied  round  his  waist,  stood  with  his  hands  on  a  small  boy's 
shoulders,  keeping  time  ;  and  all  the  children,  even  the  little  girls  with 
their  tiny  fingers  spread  out  under  their  big  books,  and  their  mouths 
open,  sang  exquisitely  and  in  perfect  tune.  The  room  was  large  and 
comfortable,  and  in  one  corner  several  balalaikas  were  placed  against  the 
wall  :  it  was  an  attractive  picture. — R.  K.  B. 
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village  yesterday,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  a  sledge 
getting  there  !  To-morrow,  if  all  is  well,  I  am  to  go 
there. 

The  more  I  see  of  the  Mestcherskys  the  more  I  like 
them,  and  all  of  them  all  day  try  to  make  my  visit  pleasant. 
The  old  Prince  is  very  interesting  to  talk  to,  and  tells 
me  long  stories  about  old  times  before  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs.  The  people  all  round  seem  to  love  them. 

The  service  this  morning  was  very  nice  ;  this  after 
noon  we  have  been  for  a  drive  in  two  sledges  in  the  forests 
round  the  house.  The  country  is  less  flat  than  most  of 
Russia  and  very  pretty  in  places.  There  seems  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  game  in  the  woods,  and  this  afternoon  I 
saw  the  most  lovely  perfectly  white  hare  sitting  in  the 
snow  ;  they  turn  white  in  winter,  at  least  one  kind  does. 

The  masks  the  other  night  were  very  amusing. 
There  was  one  got  up  as  a  bear,  another  as  an  old  witch, 
another  as  a  Chinaman. 


To  his  Wife 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

February  9/21. 

The  churches  are  crammed  with  people,  morning 
and  evening,  all  this  week.  The  bells  ring  very  slowly  ; 
one  great  thud,  and  then  about  three  minutes'  pause  ; 
but  with  all  the  churches  in  Moscow  there  is  a  continuous 
sound  of  bells,  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another, 
which  seem  to  go  on  all  day. 

The  last  four  afternoons  they  have  had  the  Great 
Compline  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  they  read  St.  Andrew 
of  Crete's  '  Great  Canon,'  while  the  choir  sings  a  refrain 
between  each  verse.  It  is  very  impressive.  This 
morning  being  Friday  they  have  had  the  Mass  of  the 
Presanctified.  I  went  to  a  small  church  close  by,  which, 
like  all  the  others,  was  packed  with  people.  It  is  a  great 
day  for  hearing  confessions,  as  many  people  make  their 
yearly  communion  to-morrow  ;  and  there  are  crowds 
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waiting  inside  every  church  for  their  turn,  and  in  some 
cases,  even  outside  in  the  streets. 

A  letter  written  to  Mr.  Lacey  on  the  subject  of  yearly 
communion  may  be  of  interest  here. 

To  the  Rev.  T.  Lacey l 

Yes,  the  Paschal  Communion  is  of  precept  in  the 
East.  It  is,  I  believe,  always  made  by  the  laity  during 
Lent.  In  Russia  there  are  two  great  times  for  it.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  first  week  in  Lent.  The  services 
for  the  week  all  lead  up  to  it  ;  the  Great  Penitential 
Canon  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  being  recited  solemnly  at 
the  Great  Compline  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  four  days 
of  Lent  (i.e.  Monday  to  Thursday).  Then  the  confes 
sions  follow  on  Friday  and  Communion  at  the  Liturgy, 
either  of  Saturday  or  of  Sunday.  I  saw  all  this  at  Moscow 
last  year,  and  it  was  very  striking.  All  social  life  comes 
to  an  end,  no  one  even  calls  upon  anybody  else  :  the 
churches  are  crowded  all  day,  and  on  the  Friday  there  are 
priests  standing  in  various  parts  of  the  church  at  desks 
with  the  icon  of  the  Saviour,  hearing  confessions  from 
morning  to  night,  long  strings  of  people  waiting  for  their 
turn,  often  extending  out  into  the  street,  where  people 
in  the  case  of  a  popular  confessor  will  sometimes  stand 
for  hours  waiting  in  the  snow.  The  same  sort  of  thing, 
only  not  on  quite  so  big  a  scale,  happens  in  Holy  Week, 
as  many  people  make  their  Communion  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  This  is  chiefly  amongst  the  official  classes, 
who  find  it  difficult  to  prepare  in  the  first  week  in  Lent, 
but  have  time  to  do  so  in  Holy  Week  when  all  business 
comes  to  an  end  and  even  Governmental  offices  are 
closed. 

The  laity  seldom  communicate  more  than  twice  a 
year,  after  they  are  seven  years  old.  Some  communicate 
four  times  a  year,  i.e.  in  the  four  fasts,  before  Easter, 

1  Vicar  of  Madingley,  later  Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Highgate, 
and  Residentiary  Canon  of  Worcester. 
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SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Assumption  and  Christmas.  You 
will  remember  that  St.  Chrysostom  mentions  this  as  the 
custom  in  his  time.  I  know  one  family  in  Russia,  all 
the  members  of  which  communicate  five  times  a  year,  i.e. 
both  in  the  first  week  in  Lent  and  on  Maundy  Thursday  ; 
but  this  is  very  rare.  So  indeed  is  four  times  a  year. 
People,  however,  sometimes  go  into  retreat  in  a  monastery 
for  a  week  and  then  make  their  communions.  Except 
in  monasteries  I  have  never  (but  once)  seen  an  adult 
communion  out  of  the  four  fasts.  Children,  however, 
communicate  much  more  frequently.  I  know  of  some 
who  communicate  once  a  month. 

To  the  Rev.  T.  Lacey 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow : 

February  11/23. 

To-day  is  *  Orthodox  Sunday  '  and  I  have  been  to 
a  great  service  at  the  Cathedral  of  The  Saviour,  where 
the  Synodal  Choir  sang.  It  was  very  long,  as  there  is  a 
tremendous  service  before  the  Liturgy  begins,  anathema 
tising  all  heretics,  including  those  who  speak  of  icons 
as  idols  !  and  then  commemorating  the  defenders  of 
the  images  and  all  orthodox  people. 

At  the  end  of  it  an  icon  of  our  Saviour  and  another  of 
Our  Lady  were  put  on  lecterns  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  and,  while  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  all  the  clergy 
in  their  gorgeous  cloth  of  gold,  headed  by  two  Bishops, 
went  up  to  them  and  venerated  them,  as  the  Bishops  did 
at  the  end  of  the  Seventh  General  Council,  with  the 
great  bells  booming  overhead.  The  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil 
followed.  The  whole  service  was  very  fine,  but  fearfully 
long — nearly  four  hours — and  I  am  very  tired  with  it. 

To  his  Wife 

H6tel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

February  16/28. 

I  went  to  Pobedonostzeff  to  call  this  afternoon.  .  .   . 
I  stayed  a  long  time  talking  to  Madame  Pobedonostzeff  ; 
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they  are  both  of  them  delighted  with  the  Gurney  book,1 
and  are  thoroughly  thrilled  by  the  horrors  of  Goats/  2 
Pobedonostzeff  said  he  was  not  a  bit  bored  by  the  last 
volume  even,  but  Madame  confessed  that  she  liked  the 
first  best  !  .  .  . 

Just  a  line  to  say  the  Emperor  has  sent  for  me  to 
come  and  see  him  to-morrow  at  10.45  anc^  t^ie  Empress 
too. 

To  his  Wife 

February  17/29,  1896. 

This  morning  at  about  a  quarter  to  ten,  General  Kire*efF 
came  for  me  (for  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine).  He  had  explained  that  the  Emperor  was 
expecting  me  at  10.45,  so  there  was  no  risk  of  my  being 
kept  too  late. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  very  nice,  we  sat  down  and 
had  a  regular  talk  just  as  if  he  had  known  me  for  a  long 
time.  He  was  very  interesting,  and  talked  about  every 
kind  of  ecclesiastical  matter,  from  the  Pope  down  to  the 
Russian  Rascolniks,  and  was  thoroughly  easy  to  get  on 
with,  and  told  me  to  be  sure  and  come  and  see  him  again 
next  time  I  come  to  Russia  and  have  a  much  longer 
talk  !  After  I  had  said  good-bye,  he  said :  '  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  am  very  much  astonished  that  you  are  so  young  ; 
after  all  that  I  have  read  that  you  have  written,  I  was 
expecting  someone  much  older  !  ' 

I  then  went  on  to  the  Winter  Palace  and  filed  up 
through  staircases  and  corridors  with  guards  and  footmen 
in  gorgeous  liveries  .  .  .  and  I  found  myself  almost 
before  I  knew  where  I  was  with  the  Emperor  and  Em 
press.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  told  me  that  he  liked  my 
book  very  much,  and  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  useful 
as  shewing  exactly  what  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
unity  were  ;  and  that  the  first  step  towards  removing 

1  The  Gurneys  of  Earlham,  by  Augustus  Hare. 

1  The  family  term   for  the  Quaker  meeting  house  in   Goats   Lane, 
Norwich. 
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those  difficulties  must  be  that.  He  said  *  Yes,  certainly, 
the  first  thing  is  to  understand  one  another  exactly,  and 
I  think  your  book  will  help  a  great  deal  in  this.  .  .  .  ' 

To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

March  16,  1896. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Moscow  from  KhomiakofFs  son 
this  morning,  who  heard  that  I  had  been  received  by  the 
Emperor.  He  writes  (in  English) :  '  I  write  these  lines 
only  for  the  sake  of  telling  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you 
after  all  so  easily  attained  an  interview  that  interested 
you  so  much,  and  the  more  so  that  the  Emperor  himself 
asked  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  It  shews 
plainly  that  your  love  for  our  country  and  our  people 
has  conquered  for  you  Russia  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
it  is  really  a  due  reward — if  reward  can  be  taken  into 
consideration — for  all  the  pains  and  trouble  you  gave 
yourself  for  getting  to  know  us.  If  only  your  example 
could  find  some  followers  in  your  own  country,  certainly 
we  would  easily  get  to  a  complete  understanding  in  all 
matters,  civil  and  religious,  and  my  father's  bones  would 
certainly  shout  with  joy  in  his  grave  at  the  idea  of  his 
most  sincere  longings  being  so  completely  realised.' 


CHAPTER  XVI 

1896:     CORONATION COUNTRY    VISITS AUDIENCE 

WITH    THE    TZAR 

IN  the  meantime  letters  had  passed  between  Lord 
Halifax  and  the  late  King  Edward  VII,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  the  subject  of  an  English  Bishop  attending 
the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  now  of  such  tragic  interest. 

The  following  letter,  already  published l  by  the 
King's  permission,  I  venture  to  repeat  here: 

The  Prince  of  Wales  to  Lord  Halifax 

Cannes  :  March  29,  1896. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter  of  the  26th.  I  entirely 
share  your  views  and  those  of  Mr.  Birkbeck  that  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  one  of  our  bishops 
attended  the  Coronation  at  Moscow  in  May.  Some 
time  ago  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  my  brother,2  who 
is  to  represent  the  Queen,  and  he  spoke  to  her  on  the 
subject.  The  names  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  and 
Peterborough  were  mentioned.  The  Queen  seemed 
to  have  no  objection,  but  did  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  for  them  to  go  out  in  my  brother's  suite. 

I  should  have  thought  if  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury  wrote  to  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  subject,  it  would 
be  a  very  good  thing.  I  hope  to  see  him  in  a  few  days, 

1  Leo  XIII  and  Anglican  Orders,  p.  243. 
1  The  Duke  of  Connaught. 
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and  will  mention  the  subject  to  him — anyhow  it  will 
give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  Mr.  Birkbeck  on  my 
return  home,  and  hear  his  impressions  of  Russia. 

The  matter  was  arranged,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  : 
To  his  Wife 

Moscow  :  May,  1896. 

Bishop  Creighton  and  I  arrived  in  Moscow  in 
pouring  rain,  which  was  rather  dreadful.  Grant  Duff, 
one  of  the  Embassy  Secretaries,  came  to  meet  us, 
and  took  us  off  to  the  2nd  house  of  The  Embassy 
in  the  Miliutinski  Perelilok,  where  the  Bishop  is  to 
live.  .  .  . 

May  8/20. 

All  yesterday  we  spent  doing  calls,  but  succeeded  in 
seeing  the  Ambassador,  Pobedonostzeff  and  Janysheff. 
.  .  .  To-day  we  are  going  to  '  do  '  all  the  Metro 
politans  !  .  .  . 

May  10/22. 

I  have  hardly  a  moment  to  write  in,  but  I  must 
send  off  just  a  line  about  yesterday's  ceremony — the 
State  entry  of  the  Emperor. 

Pobedonostzeff  got  us  two  capital  places  in  the 
Kremlin  yard,  just  below  the  Great  Bell  Tower.  Of 
course  one  couldn't  see  the  Emperor  ride  in,  nor  the 
carriages  ;  but  one  can't  see  everything. 

In  our  box  there  was  the  representative  of  the 
Armenian  Patriarch,  and  the  two  chief  representatives 
of  the  Lutherans  in  Russia.  In  the  next  box  was  the 
Khan  of  Bokhara  and  his  suite,  in  gorgeous  oriental 
costume,  purple  and  gold  and  white  turban,  and  beyond 
him  the  Khan  of  Khiva  in  red  and  gold.  On  our  left 
were  Mohammedan  Mullahs,  Lamas,  etc.,  and  behind 
us  the  representatives  of  the  nobility  from  the  various 
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Governments  of  Russia.  Down  in  the  yard  between 
us  and  the  Cathedral  were  a  number  of  muzhiks,  and 
then  there  were  red  cloth  passages  railed  off,  for  the 
Emperor  to  pass  along  to  the  various  cathedrals.  At 
about  one  o'clock,  when  we  were  on  our  way  in  the 
carnage  to  the  Kremlin,  Ivan  Veliki 1  began  to  ring, 
and  one  saw  all  the  people  in  the  streets  taking  off  their 
hats  and  crossing  themselves,  praying  for  the  Emperor, 
as  it  is  the  sign  that  he  has  started,  and  is  on  his  way  to 
Moscow.  He  was  staying  at  the  Petrovsky  Palace, 
about  a  mile  outside  Moscow.  At  half-past  two  he 
arrived  at  the  barrier,  and  at  that  moment  all  the  '  forty 
times  forty  '  bells  of  Moscow  began  to  ring,  just  as  they 
do  on  Easter  night. 

The  effect  was  too  wonderful  for  words,  and  all  the 
time  the  uniforms  were  becoming  more  and  more 
gorgeous,  and  the  most  splendid  groups  of  clergy  in 
cloth  of  gold  were  at  the  entrances  of  the  three  cathedrals. 
The  ringing  went  on  till  the  Emperor  arrived — which 
was  at  nearly  four  o'clock — walking  between  the 
Empress  and  the  Widow- Empress.  He  was  followed 
by  the  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  and  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  foreign  sovereigns  to  the  doors  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption,  where  they  kissed  the 
Cross  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the  three  Metropolitans 
and  were  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and  then  went  into 
the  Cathedral  to  perform  their  devotions  before  the 
altar  and  the  icons  and  relics.  The  Metropolitan 
Joannicius  of  Kieff  tells  me  that  the  Widow-Empress 
led  the  way  to  each  of  the  icons,  etc.,  acting  as  a  mother 
to  the  Emperor,  and  shewing  him  the  way.  .  .  . 

Guns  were  pealing,  bands  playing,  choirs  singing 
and  the  bells  roaring  up  above  all  the  time,  amid  most 
exquisite  sunshine — and  it  really  was  a  wonderful 
sight. 

The  Emperor  on  Wednesday  asked  Pobedonostzeff 
whether  I  had  come,  and  when  he  heard  I  had,  said 

1  The  great  Kremlin  bell. 
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that  he  was  very  glad  and  hoped  I  should  see  everything 
as  well  as  possible.  On  the  strength  of  this  Pobedo- 
nostzeff  went  straight  off  to  Prince  Dolgoruki,1  and 
got  from  him  a  promise  of  a  place  for  me  in  the  Cathedral 
on  Tuesday. 

To-morrow  night,  Sunday,  there  is  a  great  dinner 
in  full  dress  at  the  English  Embassy  (for  which  I  have 
just  got  an  invitation)  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birthday. 

The  Bishop  saw  Pobedonostzeff  at  the  Kremlin, 
while  waiting  for  his  audience  yesterday,  and  has  con 
ceived  a  great  admiration  for  him,  which  is  satisfactory. 
I  am  just  back  from  an  expedition  to  Archbishop 
Antonius  of  Finland,  and  am  now  off  to  lunch  at  the 
Slavianski  Bazaar,  and  am  then  going  to  spend  the 
whole  afternoon  paying  calls,  and  the  evening  in 
Church.  .  .  . 

To  his  Wife 

May  15. 

The  Embassy  dinner  was  a  great  success.  .  .  .  The 
Grand  Duke  Serge  was  very  nice,  came  and  talked  to 
me,  and  said  he  was  so  glad  I  had  taken  his  advice  and 
come  to  Moscow. 

On  May  14  the  crowning  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  Kremlin,  followed  by  a  sequence  of  coronation 
festivities  and  visits  to  interesting  places  and  people, 
in  which  the  Bishop's  and  Mr.  Birkbeck's  time  was 
over- full.  The  Bishop  dined  at  the  Emperor's  State 
banquet,  and  with  Mr.  Watson  2  and  Mr.  Birkbeck 
went  to  congratulate  the  Emperor  and  was  treated  with 
great  distinction. 

A  concert  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  music  was  given 
by  the  synodical  choir  for  the  Bishop's  special  benefit. 

1  Prince  Dolgoruki  (of  the  long  hand),  sometime  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  Court. 

*  Chaplain  of  the  British  Embassy. 
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*  It  was  too  lovely/  Mr.  Birkbeck  says,  '  and  everybody 
was  much  impressed.' 

They  visited  the  Rogozhkoe  Kladbishche  to  see  the 
great  Old  Believer  settlement  there,  and  on  their  return 
found  an  invitation  for  a  great  reception  in  the  Kremlin. 
'  I  had,'  said  Mr.  Birkbeck,  *  frantically  to  tear  into 
my  court  suit  and  rush  off,  munching  a  bit  of  bread  on 
the  way.'  They  visited  the  Troitza  Monastery  for  the 
day,  and  again  on  returning  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  obliged 
hurriedly  to  prepare  and  rush  off  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Serge's  ball.  He  writes  : 

To  his  Wife 

May  25/June  6. 

The  Ball  was  a  great  success  at  the  Kremlin  on 
Thursday.  I  got  there  pretty  early,  before  the  rooms 
got  so  very  full,  and  found  heaps  of  people  that  I  knew. 
....  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  3000  people  in 
two  huge  rooms,  all  white  and  gold,  blazing  with  electric 
light  ;  while  all  the  uniforms  and  the  masses  of 
diamonds,1  etc.,  made  up  such  a  tout  ensemble  as  is 
quite  impossible  to  describe. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  Royalties  arrived  in  the  St. 
Andrew's  Hall.  Everyone  was  formed  into  two  lines 
about  eight  deep,  leaving  a  passage  down  the  middle  for 
them  to  polonaise  up  and  down  in. 

Again  he  writes  : 

May  2 1/ June  2. 

I  went  to  the  popular  fete  on  Saturday  ;  we  had 
places  in  the  Imperial  Pavilion,  close  to  the  balcony 
from  which  the  Emperor  watched  the  proceedings. 

1  Mr.  Birkbeck  used  to  tell  how  at  one  of  these  receptions  he  lost 
a  small  diamond  from  his  ring.  On  inquiry  a  good  sized  bowl  was  brought 
to  him  quite  full  of  precious  stones  that  had  been  dropped  by  that  glittering 
company,  that  he  might  search  for  his,  but  fruitlessly  as  it  turned  out. 
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There  were  600,000  people  there,  and  when  the  Emperor 
appeared  the  shouting  was  something  tremendous, 
while  their  hats,  which  they  kept  on  throwing  up  in  the 
air,  looked  like  a  swarm  of  flies  over  the  people's  heads. 
We  fortunately  didn't  know  of  the  awful  accident  in 
the  early  morning  when,  in  a  rush  for  the  largess  of  food 
from  the  Emperor,  more  than  1200  people  were 
crushed  to  death.1 

Everyone  is  quite  overcome  with  the  horror  of  it, 
especially  the  Emperor,  who  had  services  for  them  in 
the  Kremlin  Palace,  and  has  given  1000  roubles  to  every 
family  which  lost  its  father.  On  Sunday  afternoon  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  both  went  to  the  hospitals  to 
see  the  wounded. 

At  last  the  coronation  fetes  were  over  ;  they  ended 
up  with  an  enormous  review  of  troops  of  between  40,000 
and  50,000  men. 

Bishop  Creighton  returned  to  England  and  Mr. 
Birkbeck  went  to  pay  some  restful  visits  in  the  country. 

Bishop  Creighton  described  the  Emperor  as  <a 
very  attractive  man,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  great  charm 
about  his  face,  which  lights  up  and  is  very  kindly' — 
and  in  the  following  letter  we  can  picture  him  at  his 
coronation 2 : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

H6tel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

June  15/27,  1896. 

I  arrived  here  on  Thursday  from  Moscow.  As  far 
as  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  at  the  Coronation  is 
concerned,  I  think  he  was  a  great  success.  He  was 
full  of  tact  and  s  avoir  fair  e  ;  and  all  the  Russians,  from 

1  As  to  the  avoidance  of  such  a  terrible  mishap,  an  old  muzhik  remarked 
with  the  characteristic  biblical  mind  of  a  Russian  peasant :    '  Why  did 
they  not  seat  the  people  in  companies  of  fifty  on  the  ground,  as  was  done 
in  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  ?  ' 

2  Life  and  Letters  of  Mandell  Creighton,  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
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the  Emperor  downwards,  who  saw  him,  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  pleased.  He  dined  twice  with,  and  was 
received  twice  besides  by,  the  Emperor  ;  Pobedonostzeff 
and  he  mutually  appreciated  each  other,  as  I  always 
knew  they  would  ;  the  Russians  everywhere  expressed 
their  gratification  at  the  fact  that  the  English  Church 
had  made  such  a  striking  new  departure,  and  the 
Archbishop's  letters  both  to  the  Metropolitan  and  to 
Pobedonostzeff  were  exactly  the  right  thing  ;  and  have 
given  great  satisfaction. 

As  far  as  Russia  was  concerned  he  was  most  appre 
ciative  ;  he  preached  two  excellent  sermons  in  the 
English  Church,  especially  one  on  Trinity  Sunday,  in 
which  he  talked  about  worship,  and  said  how  that  the 
English  in  Russia,  even  if  they  saw  around  them  modes 
of  worship  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed,  might 
at  least  learn  a  lesson  from  a  nation  which  so  evidently 
put  the  worship  of  God,  whether  in  the  streets,  or  in 
their  houses,  or  in  their  churches,  before  everything 
else,  and  expressed  in  that  worship  all  the  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  in  better  proportion  than  any  other 
Church  in  Christendom. 

It  was  refreshing  to  be  with  a  man  who  wasn't 
shocked  at  imaginary  idolatries,  but  who  tried  to  put 
a  good  construction  upon  everything  he  saw.  It  was 
most  gratifying  to  me  to  see  how  the  charm  of  Moscow 
gradually  grew  upon  him,  until  he  became  almost 
as  enthusiastic  as  I  am.  He  was  delighted  with 
Pobedonostzeff,  who,  he  said,  was  the  only  statesman 
whom  he  had  ever  met  that  had  definite  principles,  upon 
which,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  all  his  actions 
were  evidently  based.  As  for  myself,  I  have  been 
more  than  well  treated.  There  was  a  difficulty  about 
my  getting  into  the  Cathedral  for  the  actual  Coronation, 
as  the  place  which  Pobedonostzeff  had  secured  for  me 
had  to  be  given  up  to  the  Bishop,  but  I  ended  by  having 
quite  the  best  in  the  whole  Cathedral,  about  20  yards 
in  front  of  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Empresses,  from 
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where  I  could  see  not  only  nearly  everyone  in  the 
church  (except  part  of  the  diplomatic  body)  but  the 
whole  front  of  the  screen,  where  all  the  ceremonial 
took  place,  as  well  as  the  doorway  where  the  Emperor 
and  all  the  processions  entered  from  the  Kremlin  yard. 
It  was  a  wonderful  occasion,  and  I  think  few  even  of 
the  foreigners  who  were  there  got  through  the  service 
with  perfectly  dry  eyes  or  without  an  occasional  gulp 
in  their  throats.  The  arrival  of  the  widowed  Empress, 
alone,  crowned  and  in  the  Imperial  robes,  amidst  the 
guns  and  bells  and  wonderful  cheers  of  the  people, 
was  the  first  great  feature,  and  was  quite  heart-rending  : 
but  her  bravery,  both  when  she  was  received  at  the 
door  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and  when  she  went  to  salute 
the  icons,  was  perfectly  astonishing.  Then,  about  40 
minutes  after,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  arrived,  and 
you  can  have  no  idea  how  nice  and  good  they  both 
looked  when  they  were  received  outside  the  door  by 
the  three  Metropolitans  and  the  clergy,  and  were 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  kissed  the  cross  ;  after 
which  they  came  in  and  went  the  round  to  the  icons 
of  the  Saviour  and  the  Mother  of  God  while  the  huge 
choir  sang  quite  softly  *  My  song  shall  be  of  mercy  and 
judgment.'  And  then,  from  the  rather  stilted  grandi 
loquent  phraseology  of  his  speeches  in  the  third  person 
to  the  Emperor,  the  Metropolitan  suddenly  changed  to 
the  ordinary  language  of  a  father  to  a  son  :  *  What 
dost  thou  believe  ? ' ;  and  the  Emperor  recited  the 
Nicene  Creed  standing  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
church  in  front  of  his  throne,  quite  quietly  and  yet  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  every  word  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  church.1  It  really  was  magnificent.  I  went 
to  nearly  every  one  of  the  entertainments,  state  balls, 
gala  performances,  etc.,  and  altogether  had  a  very  good 

1  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  studied  the  Coronation  Service  so  thoroughly  that 
he  noticed  a  slight  error  which  the  Emperor  made  ;  the  Grand  Duke  Serge, 
speaking  to  me  at  a  reception  at  M.  Istomin's  (Controller  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Serge's  household) ,  commented  on  this  knowledge  as  most  remark 
able.— R.  K.  B. 
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time.  The  Emperor  really  has  been  most  good  to  me  : 
he  spoke  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  about  how 
he  hoped  I  should  see  everything,  and  said  all  kinds 
of  nice  things  about  me  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  ; 
and  when  we  all  went  through  a  sort  of  leve'e  two  days 
after  the  Coronation,  and  were  being  hurried  past,  he 
stopped  me  as  he  shook  hands,  and  said  how  glad  he 
was  to  see  me. 

The  Duke  of  Connaught  was  a  great  success  here  : 
everybody  seemed  to  like  him,  and  he  had  such  a 
particularly  nice  suite  with  him,  every  one  of  whom  was 
thoroughly  popular  with  the  Russians.  Of  course  it 
wasn't  quite  the  same  thing  as  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
whom  people  here  know  so  much  better,  and  were 
decidedly  disappointed  not  to  see  at  the  Coronation  ; 
but  still  he  certainly  was  one  of,  if  not  the>  most 
popular  of  the  foreign  royalties.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  told  lots  of  people  here  all  the  nice  things  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  said  to  me  about  Moscow.  He 
is  certainly  very  much  liked  out  here  ;  one  could  see 
that  by  the  way  everyone  was  pleased  at  his  winning 
the  Derby.  I  don't  know  how  many  people  at  the 
big  Kremlin  ball,  which  took  place  the  day  after,  didn't 
mention  it  to  me  :  they  seemed  quite  as  pleased  as  the 
English  about  it. 

Many  thanks,  or  rather,  please  thank  Lady  Halifax, 
for  so  kindly  sending  me  the  copy  of  the  Abbess  letter. 
I  saw  Agliardi,1  but  only  for  a  very  short  talk.  He 
was  pleased  with  the  Russians  and  in  some  respects 
very  envious,  but  expressed  himself  shocked  at  *  super 
stitions  '  connected  with  the  icons  !  !  1  He  said  some 
very  nice  things  about  English  piety,  etc.,  and  talked 
about  how  he  had  travelled  on  English  ships  and  had 
seen  young  men  at  the  service  on  Sundays,  etc.,  but 
he  was  absolutely  ignorant  upon  our  ecclesiastical 
matters.  I  only  saw  him  the  day  he  was  leaving  :  the 
whole  Coronation  was  such  a  rush,  and  of  course  he 

1  The  envoy  from  the  Pope. 
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didn't  attend  the  balls,  so  I  had  hardly  any  opportunity 
of  seeing  him.  My  interview  with  him  was  cut  short 
by  the  arrival  of  Izvoljski x  (to  whom  I  introduced  you 
in  Rome)  to  take  leave  of  him  :  but  anyhow,  I  don't 
think  there  was  very  much  to  be  gained  from  him. 
He  was  evidently  much  concerned  about  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,2  and  asked  how  it  had  all  come  about. 
I  told  him  that  it  was  simply  the  result  of  the  Reunion 
spirit  now  awakened  in  the  English  Church,  and  that 
though  actual  Reunion  might  at  present  be  far  distant, 
it  would  come  some  day,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  many 
people  thought,  and  that  in  the  meantime  we  were 
determined  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  opportunity  of 
removing  obstacles  and  misunderstandings,  whether  in 
respect  to  the  East  or  to  the  West.  He  was  just 
beginning  to  talk  about  the  commission  at  Rome  about 
our  Orders,  when  Izvoljski  arrived,  and  I  had  only 
time  just  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  our  gratitude  to 
Leo  XIII  for  what  he  had  done  in  the  matter. 


To  his  Wife 

Stary  Koniushny  Pereiilok,  Dom  Kurilko,  Moscow  : 

May  277  June  8,  1896. 

.  .  .  On  Tuesday  night  I  am  going  off  on  an 
expedition  into  the  country  to  see  Pereyaslavl  Zalieski 
and  Yurieff-Polski,  two  very  old  towns  to  the  N.E.  of 
Moscow.  I  am  going  to  stay  with  a  M.  Sams6noff 
near  the  first,  and  with  Prince  Alexander  Golitzine  near 
the  second.  .  .  .  the  country  will  be  a  great  rest.  .  .  . 

I  started  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  and  arrived 

at  a  station,  Berendeevo,  at  5  the  next  morning,  and 

ot   a   tarantass,    and   drove   to   Bertyshevo,    12   versts 

7   miles)  from  where  the  Sams6noffs  live.     I   found 

1  Russian  Minister  at  Rome,  accredited  to  the  Vatican  ;  late  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Russia,  and  now  Ambassador  at  Paris. 
1  Bishop  Creighton. 
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Madame  Sams6noff,  and  her  sister  Miss  KozlofFski  and 
their  nephew  and  niece,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolkoff,  having 
breakfast  out  of  doors  on  a  balcony  under  the  trees. 
Madame  explained  that  her  husband  was  at  Pereyaslavl 
and  that  I  could  go  over  there  in  the  afternoon,  sleep 
at  his  house  and  come  back  to  them  the  next  night. 
I  spent  the  morning  wandering  about  their  lovely  garden. 
It  is  a  very  old  place,  the  Sams6noffs  having  been  given 
the  property  by  John  the  Terrible  in  the  time  of  our 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  is  *  Marechal  de  la  noblesse  '  in 
the  district  of  Pereyaslavl,  a  post  corresponding  some 
what  to  our  Deputy  Lieutenants,  but  with  a  good  many 
more  duties.  I  started  off  after  lunch  with  three  of 
their  horses  to  Pereyaslavl,  about  22  miles  off,  and 
arrived  at  about  7.30  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Sams6noff 
was  very  kind  and  gave  me  dinner  ;  he  arranged  for 
the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral,  of  the  name  of  Svirielin,  to 
shew  me  everything  next  day.  It  is  a  lovely,  very  dirty 
little  town  on  the  edge  of  a  lake,  full  of  old  churches 
and  delightful  views. 

There  is  an  old  church,  most  interesting,  built  in 
1156,  and  a  monastery  from  the  beginning  of  the 
XVI  century  with  the  relics  of  its  founder,  St.  Daniel, 
an  old  boat  made  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  other  interesting 
things.  At  3  o'clock  I  started  back  and  arrived  in  time 
for  dinner.  You  can't  think  what  a  nice  family  they 
were,  and  all  their  old  family  pictures  were  so  interesting 
and  their  church  and  schools. 

The  next  day  we  started,  M.  Sams6noff  and  I,  at 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  arrived  at  Sima, 
the  Golitzines'  place,  at  about  6  o'clock.  Another 
perfectly  delightful  family  with  heaps  of  very  nice 
children.  A  large  house,  also  full  of  old  portraits,  etc., 
built  in  the  last  century.  Their  estate  of  20,000  acres, 
about  twelve  thousand  of  which  is  forest,  was  given  to 
an  ancestor  by  Peter  the  Great  for  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Poltava. 

Madame    Yershoff,    whom    you    remember,     was 
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staying  there,  with  three  children,  and  Mr.  Cazalet l 
joined  us  next  day,  so  we  were  quite  a  large  party.  On 
Saturday  evening  we  all  went  to  church,  such  a  lovely, 
cared-for  church,  full  of  old  icons,  and  beautiful 
chandeliers,  etc.,  with  a  splendid  choir  all  from  the 
village. 

The  Princess  interests  herself  in  all  such  matters, 
while  the  Prince  all  through  his  district  spends  his 
energies  upon  the  church  schools,  and  encouraging  the 
good  clergy  and  hounding  the  bad  ones.  All  the 
peasants,  both  there  and  at  the  Samsonoffs,  evidently 
love  them,  and  seem  so  nice  and  well  looked  after. 
They  both  live  entirely  on  their  estates,  have  heaps  of 
horses  and  dogs,  and  their  houses  are  full  of  wolves, 
bears,  and  birds  of  all  kinds  that  they  have  shot  on  the 
place. 

On  Saturday  I  saw  the  baptism  of  the  schoolmaster's 
baby,  which  took  place  in  his  house.  The  priest,  a 
deacon,  and  one  singer  arrived  in  their  robes.  The 
font  was  put  in  the  middle  of  the  room  in  front  of  the 
icon,  and  two  of  Prince  Golitzine's  children  were  god 
parents,  the  little  girl,  about  Benedict's  age,  being 
godmother  and  holding  the  baby  and  answering  all  the 
questions  too  splendidly  ;  after  which  we  had  a  huge 
gorge  of  tea  and  jams  of  various  kinds. 

On  Sunday  the  Golitzines  sent  me  over  to  Yurieff- 
Polski,  about  14  miles  off  .  .  .  such  a  wildly  interesting 
little  XII-century  church  ...  all  the  walls  outside 
covered  with  the  most  elaborate  carving  in  patterns.  I 
dare  say  you  remember  them  in  that  book  of  mine. 

I  got  back  in  time  for  dinner,  and  at  1 1  o'clock 
started  for  the  station  with  Cazalet.  The  most  awful 
road  you  ever  saw  or  could  imagine,  and  13  miles  of 
it.  However,  the  forests  were  too  lovely,  and  full  of 
nuthatches,  corncrakes,  and  other  delicious  birds  which 
made  every  kind  of  odd  noise,  and  it  was  never  dark  all 
night.  We  got  to  the  station  at  2  in  the  morning. 

1  W.  L.  Cazalet,  Esq. 
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To  his  Wije 

Moscow  :  June  10/22. 

We  (Cazalet  and  I)  arrived  at  the  Phillips'  in  time 
for  lunch,  and  in  the  afternoon  drove  to  a  very  interesting 
monastery  about  7  miles  off,  Nikola-Ugrieshny,  where 
Dmitri  stopped  the  first  night  on  his  expedition  from 
Moscow  against  the  Tartars,  and  where  an  icon  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  a  pine 
tree.  The  stump  of  the  tree  is  still  there,  more  than 
500  years  old,  and  connected  as  it  is  with  Dmitri's  great 
victory  on  the  Don,  it  is  much  venerated  by  the  common 
people.  The  buildings  are  most  of  them  new,  as  the 
monastery  fell  into  decay  in  the  last  century,  and  nearly 
all  the  buildings  have  been  built  by  Moscow  merchants 
in  the  present  century.  But  it  is  a  very  pretty  place, 
and  evidently  a  flourishing  community. 

To  his  Wife 

Hotel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

June  17/29. 

On  Saturday  night  I  went  an  expedition  to  the 
Lavra  for  part  of  the  service.  It  was  too  lovely. 
Yesterday  morning  I  went  to  the  liturgy  at  Madame 
PobedonostzefFs  school  for  training  school  mistresses. 
Archbishop  Antonius  celebrated  and  the  whole  service 
was  so  nice,  only  very  long,  lasting  (together  with  a 
discourse  afterwards  to  some  of  the  girls  who  were  just 
starting  on  their  duties)  for  more  than  3  hours.  .  .  . 

I  spent  last  night  with  Janysheff1  in  his  villa  on 
one  of  the  islands  across  the  river.  Early  this  morning 
I  went  to  see  M.  Solovieff,  who  illuminates  most 
exquisitely.  He  is  doing  a  MS.  Gospels  with  the  most 
beautiful  miniatures  on  every  page.  I  never  saw  any 
thing  so  lovely. 

1  The  Tzar's  chaplain. 
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To  his  Wife 

Thursday,  June  2o/July  2. 

I  am  going  to  finish  this  rather  rambling  letter, 
and  get  it  off  by  the  Queen's  Messenger  who  starts 
to-night.  The  Emperor's  movements  are  still  uncertain, 
in  fact  no  one  here  seems  to  know  where  he  is.  I  heard 
from  Baron  Fredericks'  assistant  on  Friday  that  he  was 
to  come  on  Tuesday,  but  whether  he  did,  and  whether 
he  is  now  at  Tzarskoe  Selo  or  Peterhoff  no  one  seems 
to  know.  He  has  been  unwell  since  the  Coronation, 
and  everything  has  been  uncertain.  They  now  say 
that  his  entry  into  St.  Petersburg  will  be  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  and  they  are  already  decorating  for  it.  It 
is  not  to  be  a  very  big  affair  :  he  drives  to  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Kazan  Mother  of  God,  and  salutes  the  icon, 
and  then  to  the  fortress  Cathedral  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  where  his  father  and  ancestors  are  buried,  and 
leaves  St.  Petersburg  the  same  evening.  Baron 
Fredericks  was  to  see  him  to-day  to  arrange  about  our 
address,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  send  for  us  pretty 
soon  ;  I  am  dying  to  get  home,  and  feel  more  than 
inclined  to  start,  but  as  my  name  has  already  gone  in 
with  Clemow's x  to  present  the  address,  I  think  I  ought 
to  wait.  I  would  have  given  anything  to  have  gone 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Finland,  who  invited  me  on 
Sunday  to  come  with  him  to  the  Consecration  of  a  great 
new  church  in  the  monastery  of  Valaam  on  an  island 
in  Lake  Ladoga  ;  but  as  I  could  not  get  back  for 
certain  before  Friday,  and  Fredericks  said  there  was 
a  chance  that  the  Emperor  would  send  for  me  on  Friday 
morning,  I  daren't  go.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
occasion,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir  and  the  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh  were  there,  and  hosts  of  pilgrims  ;  and, 
besides,  the  islands  are  so  lovely,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Finland  such  a  delightful  man. 

1  Dr.  Clemow,  a  medical  practitioner  and  a  member  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Society. 
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All  the  Liberals  here  are  frantic  at  the  Emperor's 
message  to  Pobedonostzeff  on  the  occasion  last  week 
of  his  50th  anniversary  of  public  service.  They  all 
hoped  that  he  was  going  to  retire  or  be  superseded,  but 
instead  of  this  the  Emperor  thanks  him  for  all  he  has 
done  both  for  him  and  his  father,  and  hopes  that  his 
useful  services  may  be  retained  for  many  a  long  year  ! 

Before  leaving  Russia  Mr.  Birkbeck  and  Dr.  Clemow 
had  an  audience  with  the  Emperor  as  representatives 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Society,  for  whom  they  presented 
him  with  an  address. 

He  writes  : 

To  his  Wife 

June  28/July  10. 

We,  Dr.  Clemow  and  I,  started  off  at  10.10  for 
Peterhof  and  arrived  there  at  about  n,  and  found  a 
gorgeous  -footman  on  the  platform  who  asked  for 
Gospodin  Birkbeck. 

They  were  driven  off  to  the  Palace,  and  on  this 
occasion  the  Emperor  told  Mr.  Birkbeck  he  had  some 
of  the  papers  that  he  had  read  to  the  Society.  *  I  have 
them  in  English  and  Russian,  but  read  them  in  English.' 
And  the  conversation  continuing,  the  Emperor  talked 
about  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and,  hearing  that  he 
had  wished  to  see  St.  Petersburg,  said  *  Well,  Moscow 
is  much  more  worth  seeing  for  him  than  St.  Petersburg; 
it  is  a  real  Russian  town,  the  "  Heart  of  Russia." 


CHAPTER  XVII 

1897:    TO    RUSSIA    WITH    ARCHBISHOP    OF   YORK CON 
VERSATIONS  WITH  GERMAN  EMPEROR WITH  RUSSIAN 

TZAR ARCHBISHOP      ANTONIUS METROPOLITAN 

SOKOLOFF'S  ARTICLE — TROITZA — ANGLICAN  ORDERS 

IN   1897   Mr.  Birkbeck  went  with  the  Archbishop  of 
York  (Maclagan)  to  Russia,  and  writes  just  before : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens :  March  8. 

We  had  a  very  nice  visit  to  Bishopthorpe.  The 
Archbishop  is  very  keen  about  Russia,  and  I've  written 
to  Pobedonostzeff  to  tell  him  that  he  is  going.  On 
Saturday  I  received  a  most  charming  and  particularly 
affectionate  letter  from  him.  He  is  delighted  with  my 
article  on  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  and  says  that  he  is 
having  it  translated  at  once  to  go  into  the  Russian  papers, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  letter  he  has  put  a  postscript  :  '  I 
have  just  been  reading  through  your  article  once  more. 
I  can't  say  how  much  it  pleases  me.  I  can  hardly 
thank  you  enough  for  having  penetrated  so  deep  into 
the  spirit  of  our  Church  and  of  her  prayers  and  hymns. 
It  must  be  at  once  translated/  He  also  says  that  he 
has  had  a  delightful  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London 
(about  his  book  in  which  he  said  one  or  two  rather 
severe  things  about  the  English  Church),  and  that  he 
cannot  say  how  flattered  he  feels  that  the  Bishop,  in 
the  midst  of  the  numerous  occupations  of  his  new  see, 
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should  have  devoted  his  valuable  time  to  writing  such 
an  interesting  and  charming  letter.  He  also  presses  me 
to  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  Russia  again.  This  is 
all  of  exceedingly  good  omen  for  our  journey  next  month  ! 

To  his  Wife 

Central  Hotel,  Berlin  : 

April  8,  1897. 

I  must  write  you  just  a  line,  though  we  are  just 
starting,  and  I  haven't  had  a  moment  all  day. 

We  got  to  Berlin  on  Wednesday  night.  We  had 
our  audience  with  the  Emperor  of  Germany  to-day, 
and  most  interesting  it  was.  Admiral  Baron  von  Senden 
told  me  the  Archbishop  should  ask  the  Emperor  if  he 
might  present  me. 

He  [von  Senden]  was  most  kind  and  cordial.  He 
asked  me  a  good  deal  about  the  Archbishop's  visit  to 
Russia,  which  I  told  him  was  entirely  unofficial,  that  he 
was  interested  in  the  Greek  Church  and  had  never  seen 
Russia,  and  that  he  had  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to 
visit  Moscow  for  Easter  during  the  holiday  which  he 
usually  takes  at  this  time  of  year,  when  his  services 
are  not  required  in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Convocation. 
It  was  necessary  to  do  this,  as  they  evidently  thought  it 
was  some  sort  of  official  expedition.  He  asked  me  if 
I  was  permanently  attached  to  the  Archbishop's  suite  ! 
I  said  that  it  was  merely  that  we  were  friends,  and  that 
as  I  knew  Russia  well,  and  had  studied  ecclesiastical 
matters  there  for  many  years,  we  had  planned  a  journey 
there  together.  I  then  told  him  a  good  deal  about  my 
journeys  in  Russia,  and  especially  about  the  Solovetzsky 
Monastery,1  and  the  English  bombardment,  which 
interested  him  enormously.  I  told  him  how  I  had  been 
at  the  Coronation  ;  and  he  was  astonished  to  hear  that 
I  had  been  in  the  Cathedral,  and  asked  in  what  capacity 

1  The  Solovetzsky  Monastery,  on  an  island  in   the  \Vhite  Sea,  was 
bombarded  by  the  English  in  the  Crimean  War. 
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I  had  gone.  I  told  him  I  was  the  only  non-official 
person  present,  and  that  it  had  been  through  the 
Emperor's  kindness,  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  an 
article  I  had  written  about  Russian  Monasteries  two  years 
ago,  etc. 

The  Archbishop  and  I  started  off  to  the  Schloss,  or 
Great  Palace,  and  were  waiting  in  a  room  full  of  models 
of  ironclads,  pictures  of  the  opening  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
etc.,  10  minutes  before  our  time,  talking  to  the  Emperor's 
aide-de-camp,  von  Moltke,  a  great-nephew  of  the 
famous  strategist.  At  one  minute  to  one,  an  officer 
looked  through  a  door  and  said  'Majestatist  angekommen, 
and,  punctually  at  one,  two  folding  doors  opened  into 
the  Emperor's  private  room,  and  von  Moltke  took  the 
Archbishop  in.  The  Emperor  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  doors  were  half  closed  again, 
and  then  opened  once  more,  and  the  Emperor  came 
close  up  to  the  door,  and  I  went  in.  He  shook  hands 
and  said  '  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Birkbeck.  I  am  very 
glad  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  nephew  of  my 
good  friend  Sir  Edward.  How  is  your  uncle  ?  Very 
busy,  I  suppose,  as  usual  ?  '  I  said  something  about 
lifeboats,  and  he  said  '  Ah  yes,  I  know,  just  like  him, 
he  is  always  busy  doing  something  useful,  he  is  a  real 
good  fellow.'  All  this  time  he  was  holding  my  hand, 
and  wringing  it  at  intervals.  We  all  sat  down  and  had 
a  tremendous  talk  about  Russia.  Most  interesting, 
most  injudicious,  I  should  have  thought,  on  his  part. 
He  abused  everything  and  everybody  Russian,  except 
Moscow,  which  he  said  was  a  delightfully  quaint  old 
town.  He  abused  St.  Petersburg,  ran  down  the  Russian 
peasants,  the  clergy  ;  asked  if  we  had  read  '  The 
Sowers,'  and  said  it  was  an  exact  description  of 
Russia  (!  !)  etc.  He  was,  all  the  same,  most 
awfully  genial,  and  roared  with  laughter.  Then,  to  the 
Archbishop,  *  And  you  are  going  to  Russia;  let's  sit 
down  and  have  a  talk.'  And  with  one  hand  he  motioned 
the  Archbishop  to  a  chair  and  with  the  other,  me,  against 
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the  corners  of  a  table,  and  then  took  a  chair  and  sat 
between  us  and  facing  us,  so  that  we  had  the  edges  of 
the  table  to  lean  against.     To  the  Archbishop :  '  Have 
you  ever    been    to    Russia  before  ?     You  will   find  it 
interesting,    but    dreadfully    barbarous.     At    least    five 
hundred  years  behind  the  times.     And  this  is  just  how 
the  authorities  there  like  it  to  be.     The  peasants  live 
like  animals;  they  are  not  educated,  there  are  no  schools, 
and  if  the  more  enlightened  Russians  attempt  to  start 
them,  they  are  stopped.     The  peasants  are  the  dirtiest 
people  imaginable  ;   they  like  to  have  lots  of  dirt  about 
them  to  keep  them  warm.     The  upper  classes  have  a 
veneer  of  civilisation  about  them,  but  it  is  only  skin- 
deep.     They  are  all  really  savages  at  heart.     Scratch 
the  Russian  and  you  find  the  Tartar.     Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 
The  reason  that  their  civilisation  is  so  superficial  is  that 
they  admire   France   so   much,    and   French   influence 
never  did  good  to  anybody.'     (Shade  of  Frederick  the 
Great  !)  *  But  this  rage  for  France  cannot  last  very  long. 
Wait  till  the  question  in  the  East  goes  a  little  further, 
and  we  hear  something  about  Syria,  and  then  see  what 
the  French  and  Russians  will  have  to  say  to  each  other. 
The  Greeks  and  Latins  fight  there  like  cat  and  dog, 
and  the  Turks  look  on,  and  are  edified  by  the  brotherly 
love  of  Christians,  and  both  Latins  and  Greeks  hate  our 
German    missionaries    there.     The    Greeks    wherever 
they  are  found  in   the   East  are  a  miserable  race    of 
swindlers,  the  only  people  that  are  worse  than  they  are 
the  Armenians  1     You  must  remember  that  our  German 
Jews   and   still  more  the   Russian   Jews   are  infinitely 
worse  than  anything  you  see  in  England  !  '     This  led 
to  my  describing  the  filth  of  the  Jews  in  Vilna  and  what 
the  Russian  peasants  say  about  them,  and  then  we  got 
back  to  the  peasants.     I   described  a  meeting  of  the 
*  Mir  '  l  in  the  villages  ;   he  seemed  to  be  so  interested, 

1  The  Mir  was  originally  a  village  community  which  in  early  times 
consisted  of  the  members  of  a  family  who  shared  their  land  and  possessions. 
It  developed  later,  among  the  rural  population  of  Russia,  into  an  assembly 
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and  said  that  this  was  a  real  social  democratic  paradise, 
more  especially  the  part  where  the  vodka  came  in  ! 
Then  we  got  back  to  the  filth  of  the  peasants,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  peasants  on  his  shooting  estate  in 
Posen  were  just  like  Russian  peasants,  '  dirty  beasts,' 
that  he  had  first  built  a  church,  then  a  school,  and  that 
this  year  he  was  going  to  have  a  bath  and  drive  them 
all  in  !  The  Archbishop  said  that  baths  were  being 
made  in  England  in  the  large  towns,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  people  to  use  them.  *  Oh,  yes,  you  in 
England  have  these  difficulties,  but  I  shall  simply  have 
them  collected  on  the  edge  and  give  orders  to  my  men 
to  push  them  in.' 

To  his  Wife 

Hotel  d 'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

March  30/April  n,  1897. 

Earlier  in  our  conversation  he  asked  us  where  we 
were  going  to  in  Russia,  and  when  we  told  him,  he  said 
'  Ah,  Moscow  is  really  worth  seeing,  it  is  Oriental  and 

consisting  of  the  heads  of  households  whose  wives  took  their  place  if 
absent. 

At  its  head  was  a  Starosta  or  Elder,  elected  by  the  members  them 
selves,  who,  however,  was  only  the  first  among  equals,  having  but  a  limited 
authority,  the  real  power  residing  in  the  Council  of  the  community  who 
decided  all  important  questions. 

By  it  the  time  for  ploughing  and  haymaking  was  settled,  it  prepared 
and  signed  contracts,  gave  permits  for  new  buildings,  etc.,  but  its  chief 
duty  lay  in  allotting  or  redistributing  the  communal  land  to  the  villagers, 
who  owned  their  houses  and  gardens.  The  holding  of  the  land  thus 
allotted  was  compulsory  with  the  obligation  of  a  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  held  by  each  '  soul,'  for  these  taxes  the  commune  was  responsible. 
The  meetings  of  the  Mir  were  very  informal,  its  discussions  often  taking 
place  on  the  village  green.  Its  decisions  were  never  openly  questioned, 
and  the  assembly  could  banish  an  undesirable  member  to  Siberia  without 
further  trial,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  right  was  not  often  exercised. 
It  is  as  well  to  mention  that  the  Legislation  of  1906,  passed  by  Stolypine's 
government,  made  it  possible  for  householders  to  demand  a  settlement  as 
independent  landowners  ;  to  this  end  financial  aid,  on  easy  terms,  was 
given  by  the  Peasant  Land  Bank,  and  large  areas  of  land  passed  into  the 
hands  of  peasant  proprietors,  to  the  encouragement  of  better  cultivation, 
by  taking  away  the  insecurity  of  tenure  which  had  discouraged  the 
peasants  from  any  attempt  at  intensive  cultivation. 

See  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  nth  edition,  vol.  xxviii.,  under  Village 
Communities. 

Russia,  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E.,  K.C.V.O.,  pub 
lished  by  Cassell,  1905. 

Russian  Year  Book^(igi2),  p.  165. 
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Asiatic,  and  therefore  truly  Russian  ;  my  father  went 
there  and  admired  it,  especially  the  view  from  those 
hills,  what  do  they  call  them  ?  Oh,  I  remember,  the 
Sparrow  Hills,  where  Napoleon  looked  down  on  the 
town  before  he  entered  it.1  Ah,  that  is  worth  seeing. 
But  St.  Petersburg  is  a  wretched  town.  Nothing 
original  about  it,  just  like  a  second-rate  German  town, 
only  filthily  dirty  and  badly  kept.'  (I  began  to  wonder 
whether  he  would  describe  the  Nevski  as  a  second-rate 
Wilhelmstrasse,  or  the  Neva  as  an  inferior  edition  of  the 
Spree  !)  *  Everything  in  Russia  is  like  that  ;  all  the 
houses  are  dirty,  the  streets  badly  kept,  it  is  altogether 
behind  the  times.' 

But  to  go  on  where  I  left  off.  I  had  felt  myself 
treading  on  rather  dangerous  ground  after  he  had  said 
that  the  peasants  were  so  dirty  and  never  washed,  and 
then  I  had  told  him  that  they  had  a  bath  every  Saturday. 
But  he,  on  the  contrary,  was  quite  interested,  and  I 
described  to  him  how  the  baths  were  worked  in  the 
villages,  how  they  were  small  wooden  houses  without 
windows,  and  how  they  heaped  up  burning  wood  in  the 
corner,  and  covered  it  with  stones  till  they  got  hot  and  then 
poured  water  on  them,  and  stewed  in  the  steam  till  they 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  then  went  out  and  either 
jumped  into  a  cold  stream  of  water,  or  in  winter  rolled 
in  the  snow.  He  then  said  *  How  is  it  they  are  so 
dirty  ?  '  I  said  *  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  they  but  their 
clothes  which  are  dirty/  '  Well,  what  an  extraordinary 
thing  that  they  should  care  to  wash  and  then  go  back 
into  dirty  clothes  !  ' 

Then  he  got  up  and  we  followed  him  into  the  next 
room,  and  he  shewed  us  his  models  of  ironclads,  and  his 
picture  of  the  Kiel  Canal.  *  Ah,  your  uncle  was  there 
with  me  then — you  heard  about  it.'  Then  he  shewed  us 
a  lot  of  water-colours,  and  when  we  got  to  some  coast 

1  The  Emperor  was  wrong  here.  Napoleon  looked  down  on  Moscow 
before  he  entered  it  from  another  hill  further  north  ;  he  looked  down  on 
Moscow  from  the  Sparrow  Hills,  when  attempting  to  get  to  Kaluga,  on 
his  retreat. 
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views,  he  said  *  We  have  some  beautiful  places  on  our 
Baltic  coast,  and  I  often  wonder  why  the  English  do  not 
come  to  them  ;  they  are  just  as  good  as  your  places  by 
the  sea,  and  much  cheaper — you  would  have  to  pay  only 
a  mark  where  you  pay  a  pound  in  England,  and  the 
weather  is  much  more  permanent  and  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  summer  months  there  than  it  is  with  you/ 
*  Yes,  sir>  I  was  just  going  to  say  that  I  have  heard  that 
the  beech  trees  at  Rtigen  are  as  fine  as  they  are  in  Den 
mark  all  along  the  coast  of  the  Sound.'  '  Quite  so, 
how  did  you  know  it  ?  '  '  My  German  cousins,  the 
Bunsens,  told  me  about  them.'  *  Ah,  yes,  of  course, 
I  remember  now  my  good  dear  old  friend,  Charley 
Bunsen,1  was  your  cousin  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  my  boy 
hood,  and  one  of  the  best  of  men  :  it  was  a  sad  pity  that 
he  died  so  young.' 

The  Archbishop  then  said  something  about  Bunsen's 2 
translations  of  German  hymns,  and  then  the  conversation 
got  to  translations  in  general  from  German  to  English, 
and  he  told  us  how  *  we  Germans  think  we  know  Shake 
speare  better  than  the  English,'  and  how  he  had  had 
Henry  IV  put  on  the  stage,  and  had  invited  the  English 
Embassy  to  see  it,  and  two  of  the  secretaries  had  never 
heard  of  the  play  ! 

At  the  Russian  frontier  we  found  everything  magni 
ficently  arranged  for  us  :  a  great  dinner  in  a  private 
room  all  ready  ;  the  station-master  passed  all  our  luggage, 
so  that  we  hadn't  to  stand  about;  we  had  two  splendid 
compartments  all  to  ourselves  in  the  sleeping-car,  which 
opened  into  each  other  by  day  and  could  be  separated 
at  night,  and  the  next  compartment  reserved  for  our 
servants. 

I  went  to  see  Pobedonostzeff  in  the  afternoon;  he 
was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  at  the  Archbishop's  visit. 
He  had  the  Batushka's  3  article  about  him  published  in 

1  Karl  von  Bunsen,  who  was  in  the  German  Navy,  and  served  as 
Lieutenant  on  the  Emperor's  yacht,  Hohenzollern. 
*  Chevalier  Bunsen. 
8  Very  Rev.  E.  Smirnoff,  Chaplain  of  Russian  Embassy,  London. 
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the  official  paper  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  had  given  it  to 
the  Emperor  to  read  that  same  morning. 

I  must  suddenly  end,  as  I  have  to  rush  off  with  the 
Archbishop. 

To  his  Wife 

H6tel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

March  31 /April  12,  1897. 

I  must  now  go  on  with  my  story.  I  think  I  had 
got  to  our  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Archbishop 
wasn't  a  bit  tired,  but  I  persuaded  him  to  rest  a  good  deal 
after  he  arrived  on  Saturday. 

The  Emperor  told  Pobedonostzeff  to  telegraph  to 
him  directly  we  arrived,  so  that  he  might  arrange  to 
receive  us.  He  had  said  *  We  are  always  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  is  coming  to  Russia,  and 
when  he  brings  a  Bishop  with  him  it  is  all  the  better  !  ' 
PobedonostzefF  said  that  my  Guardian  article  about  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford's  book  l  had  been  of  the  greatest 
use  here,  and  that  it  had  put  to  shame  the  people  in 
Russia  who  run  down  their  own  Church  to  see  that 
a  foreigner  understood  their  services  better  than  they 
did.  It  is  all  very  wonderful. 

At  six  o'clock  we  went  to  the  Kazan  Cathedral  to 
Vespers.  The  Archbishop  was  quite  astonished  at  the 
devotion  of  the  huge  congregation,  and  was  carried  away 
with  the  beauty  of  the  service,  the  music,  the  ceremonial, 
etc.  He  said  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
I  said  *  Wait  till  you  see  Moscow.' 

Yesterday,  Sunday,  the  Archbishop  celebrated  Holy 
Communion  at  the  English  Church  at  8.30,  and  after 
having  breakfast  with  the  chaplain  we  went  on  to  St. 
Isaac's.  We  were  given  a  place  in  the  choir,  up  to  the 
great  entrance,  and  after  that  were  taken  inside  behind 
the  screen.  The  Archbishop  was  quite  overcome  with 

1  The  World  of  Light,  by  Adeline,  Duchess  of  Bedford.     (Skeffington.) 
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the  service  ;  everything  was  so  natural,  and  yet  so  solemn. 
And  certainly  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world. 
Directly  after  the  Communion  the  Bishop  of  Narva,  who 
was  celebrating,  came  up  with  all  the  clergy  of  the 
cathedral  and  kissed  me,  and  asked  to  be  presented  to 
the  Archbishop.  It  really  was  quite  overpowering :  the 
greeting  they  gave  him  in  the  middle  of  this  beautiful 
service,  and  all  that  the  Bishop  said  about  those  who 
came  from  distant  countries  to  shew  the  world  about  the 
bond  of  love,  which  came  from  being  united  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  what  it  might  do 
to  bring  us  closer  to  one  another. 

After  lunch  we  spent  the  afternoon  with  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Pobedonostzeff.  They  both  got  on  splen 
didly  with  the  Archbishop.  In  the  evening  we  all  went 
to  the  English  Church,  where  the  Archbishop  preached, 
and  then  on  to  the  Embassy. 

To-day  I  spent  the  morning  with  Sabler,  arranging 
the  Archbishop's  visits  to  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
in  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  early  afternoon  we 
spent  in  the  Imperial  Library  ;  they  opened  the  wonder 
ful  Codex  Sinaiticus,  a  MS.  Bible  in  Greek  of  the 
IV  century — written  probably  before  the  Council  of 
Nicaea  ! — and  we  were  allowed  to  turn  over  the  pages 
and  examine  it. 

No  more  now.  The  Russian  papers  are  full  of  our 
doings,  and  I  see  that  the  whole  expedition  is  going  to 
be  a  great  success. 


To  his  Wife 

H6tel  d'Europe,  St.  Petersburg  : 

April  4/16,  1897. 

You  will  have  been  longing  to  hear  about  our  inter 
view  with  the  Tzar.  He  received  us  quite  alone,  and 
was  most  delightful.  After  talking  to  the  Archbishop 
about  his  journey  and  his  impressions  of  Russia,  he  said 
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to  me  that  he  was  so  glad  that  I  was  with  him,  not  only 
because  I  knew  Russia  but  *  because  you  are  a  friend 
of  our  Church,  and  it  is  always  good  news  to  us  in  Russia 
to  hear  that  you  are  coming  here,  because  it  is  helping 
your  country  and  ours  to  understand  each  other.'  I  said 
that  all  English  Churchmen  who  came  to  Russia  with  a 
wish  really  to  understand  the  Russian  Church  invariably 
went  home  deeply  impressed  and  delighted  with  what 
they  saw.  He  said  *  It  is  just  what  I  wish,  that  Russia 
and  England  should  be  drawn  nearer  to  one  another, 
and  that  this  might  be  done  by  our  Churches.'  At  this 
point  I  said  that  Bishop  Creighton  had  been  so  delighted 
with  what  he  saw  at  Moscow,  and  asked  the  Emperor 
whether  he  had  heard  that  he  had  become  Bishop  of 
London.  *  Yes/  he  said,  '  and  I  was  very  glad  to 
hear  it.  It  was  the  greatest  pleasure  to  us  to  have  him  at 
Moscow  during  our  Coronation  festivities.'  Then,  of 
course,  the  Archbishop  of  York  said  how  much  Bishop 
Creighton's  reception  and  all  the  kindness  shewn  to  him 
had  been  appreciated  in  England,  and  that  we  hoped  on 
some  similar  occasion  that  a  Russian  Bishop  would  visit 
England.  '  I  should  like  that  very  much,'  said  the 
Tzar ;  '  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  nice  that  one 
should  go  this  year  to  the  Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee.' 

Then  we  told  him  all  about  our  thirteenth  anni 
versary  of  Canterbury,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said 
1  That  would  be  just  right,  because  you  came  to  Kieff  in 
1888  with  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  our  celebration  of  the  Christening  of  Russia.  My 
father  kept  that  festival  also  in  St.  Petersburg  that  year.' 
Then  he  went  on,  evidently  wishing  me  to  suggest 
how  it  should  be  carried  out.  He  said  *  You  know 
our  Bishops,  Mr.  Birkbeck  ;  which  do  you  think  would 
be  the  best  ?  '  And  I  suggested  Antonius  of  Finland, 
which  seemed  to  delight  him.  '  It  was  just  he  whom  I 
had  in  my  mind,'  he  said.  '  He  does  not  speak  foreign 
languages,  but  you  will  be  there,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  if 
you  will  help  him  he  will  feel  quite  safe  with  such  a  friend 
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of  our  Church.'  I  said  that  I  should  be  entirely  at  the 
Bishop's  disposal  when  he  came  to  England,  but  that 
I  thought,  all  the  same,  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
some  Russian  layman  who  knew  English  could  accom 
pany  him,  just  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  accompanied  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  to  Moscow.  After  talking  this 
over  he  agreed,  and  said  '  Will  you  please  speak  to 
M.  Pobedonostzeff  about  it,  and  tell  him  from  me  that 
I  hope  it  may  be  arranged  ?  '  He  added  '  I  have  never 
thanked  you  for  taking  Father  Janysheff  to  Oxford  that 
time,  when  I  was  over  in  England  with  my  bride  ;  and 
then  talked  about  all  Janysheff l  had  told  him,  and  how 
he  should  like  to  see  Oxford  himself.  We  had  talked 
for  nearly  forty  minutes. 


To  his  Wife 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

April  5/17,  1897. 

On  Thursday  we  began  the  morning  by  going  to 
Archbishop  Antonius,  and  we  had  a  most  interesting 
and  important  talk  about  dogmatical  questions.  He 
is  taking  the  greatest  interest  in  the  English  Church, 
and  thoroughly  agrees  with  me  about  that  Tablet 
controversy.  As  he  was  President  of  the  Old  Catholic 
Commission,  this  is  most  important.  I  said  that  he 
ought  to  come  to  England.  He  said  he  would  go  to 
church  when  we  were  gone  and  pray  that  he  might  go. 

Directly  after  lunch  we  went  to  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine's.  He  was  so  delightful.  We  were  talking 
quite  three-quarters  of  an  hour  about  every  kind  of  thing. 
He  told  me  such  lots  of  nice  things  that  the  Emperor  had 
said  about  me  after  the  Coronation  ;  how  he  liked  my 
being  in  the  cathedral  at  the  time,  as  he  knew  how  fully 
I  should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  was  for  him  and  for 

1  The  Tzar's  chaplain. 
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Russia  such  a  solemn  occasion  ;  and  after  he  had  said 
good-bye  to  the  Archbishop,  as  I  was  shaking  hands,  he 
held  me  back  after  the  Archbishop  had  passed  out  of  the 
door,  and  said  that  the  Archbishop  had  the  most  beautiful 
face,  and  that  all  Russia  would  be  grateful  to  me  for 
bringing  such  men  to  them,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
other  nice  things,  till  I  thought  he  would  never  let  my 
hand  go. 

Father  John  came  from  Cronstadt  to  call  on  the 
Archbishop,  and  was  too  delightful.  The  passages  of 
the  hotel  as  well  as  the  street  outside  were  crowded  with 
people  trying  to  get  his  blessing.  It  was  a  wonderful 
sight.  In  the  evening  we  found  two  splendid  double 
compartments  in  the  train  prepared  for  us,  and  some  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  came  down  to  the 
station  to  sing  Is  polla  eft  despot  a  as  we  went  out  of  the 
station. 

We  then  went  off  with  the  Archbishop  in  full 
canonicals  to  the  Metropolitan's  with  the  Archimandrite 
Triphon,  and  were  met  in  the  hall  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Saviour,  Sokoloff,  and  pomped  up  the 
staircase  into  the  Metropolitan's  room,  with  the  English 
Chaplain  carrying  the  Archbishops'  silver  cross  before 
him.  The  Metropolitan  was  most  delightful,  and  we 
had  the  most  interesting  conversation.  He  had  read 
the  English  Archbishops'  Encyclical,1  and  talked  a  good 
deal  about  it,  and  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  Russian 
Catechism  having  been  mentioned  therein. 

This  evening  we  have  been  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Saviour.  An  armchair,  white  and  gold  with  crimson 
damask  cushions,  was  provided  there  for  the  Archbishop 
when  he  was  tired.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight  ;  the  whole 
of  the  huge  church  was  crammed,  about  five  thousand 
people,  each  with  branches  of  [willow]  palm  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  the  middle  ;  a  Bishop  and  masses  of 
priests  in  cloth  of  gold  pomping  about,  and  such  a  choir. 

1  The    answer    (Rtsponsid)    of    the    two    Archbishops,    Temple    and 
Maclagan,  to  Pope  Leo  Kill's  Apostolic  Letter  on  Anglican  Orders. 
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To  his  Wife 

Hotel  Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

April  8/20,  1897. 

There  is  a  most  capital  article  about  the  Papal  Bull 
against  us,  by  Professor  Sokoloff.1  I  wish  I  could  get 
it  translated. 

To  his  Wife 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

April  12/24,  1897. 

The  Archbishop  went  to  a  service  in  the  evening  at 
the  '  Elizabeth  Institute,'  a  large  school  for  girls  of  the 
nobility,  at  7.  There  were  about  250  girls,  from  12  to 
1 8,  all  dressed  in  white,  with  tapers  in  their  hands,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  service  they  carried  the  '  plashchanitza,' 
on  which  our  Lord's  Body  is  embroidered,  in  a  funeral 
procession  through  all  the  huge  building,  singing  most 
exquisitely  all  the  way.  We  all  had  tapers,  with  very 
sweet  white  and  red  roses  tied  around  them  with  white 
satin  ribbon.  It  was  one  of  the  prettiest  things  I  ever 
saw. 

To  his  Wife 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

April  14/26,  1897. 

Well  !  Easter  has  come  and  gone.  We  went  at 
midnight  to  the  Kremlin  in  all  our  war  paint.  We  had 
a  place  close  by  the  Grand  Duke,  near  the  Patriarch's 
throne.  They  sang  the  Easter  Eve  Canon,  ending  with 
the  verse  '  Weep  not  for  me,  O  my  Mother,  beholding 
Thy  Son  whom  Thou,  a  Virgin,  didst  bear,  lying  in  the 
grave,  for  I  shall  rise  again  and  be  glorified,  and  as  God 
shall  ever  raise  in  glory  all  those  that  magnify  Thee  in 
faith  and  love.'  And  then  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were 

1  Professor  V.  Sokoloff,  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of 
Moscow,  which  forms  part  of  the  Troitza  Monastery,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Moscow. 
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thrown  open,  all  the  chandeliers  lit  (by  means  of  threads 
from  one  wick  to  another)  in  a  moment,  and  the  Metro 
politan  and  all  his  clergy  in  gorgeous  red  and  cloth  of 
gold  vestments  poured  out  into  the  church,  singing 
1  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  trampling  down  death 
by  His  death  and  giving  life  to  those  in  the  grave,*  and 
went  down  the  nave  and  out  through  the  west  doors, 
the  Grand  Duke  following  behind  the  Metropolitan,  and 
then  the  Archbishop  and  then  I,  with  the  Grand  Duke's 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  and  Secretary  on  each 
side  of  me,  and  all  the  rest  following.  The  whole  of  the 
Kremlin  was  a  blaze  of  light  from  the  illuminations,  and 
from  the  thousands  of  tapers  which  all  the  people  in  the 
Kremlin  yard  held  ;  the  great  bells  of  the  Kremlin  were 
roaring  overhead,  and  the  1600  bells  of  the  other 
churches  in  Moscow  answering  them,  guns  firing,  and 
processions  of  cloth  of  gold  clergy  with  banners  and 
clouds  of  incense  winding  about  from  the  other  churches 
in  the  Kremlin,  everybody  kissing  each  other,  and  all 
the  choirs  and  people  singing  *  Christ  is  risen  from  the 
dead,'  etc.  We  went  all  round  the  cathedral,  and  then 
came  back  into  the  nave,  and  the  great  Canon  of  St.  John 
Damascene  began,  *  The  Day  of  Resurrection  !  Earth, 
tell  it  out  abroad,'  etc.,  beautifully  sung,  while  each  of 
the  clergy,  beginning  by  the  Metropolitan,  went  all 
round  the  church  with  a  censer,  one  after  another, 
crowding  through  the  people,  greeting  them  all  the  way 
with  *  Christ  is  risen,'  censing  them  and  the  icons  of 
the  saints.  It  was  really  overpowering.  The  clergy 
all  stood  in  two  long  lines  down  the  middle  of  the  cathe 
dral,  with  the  Metropolitan  standing  on  his  raised  dais 
in  the  middle,  and  as  they  started  in  twos  for  the  censing 
they  first  came  down  the  middle  to  cense  the  Metropolitan. 
The  Canon,  which  consists  of  24  verses,  each  of  which 
was  sung  6  times,  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  then  the 
Metropolitan  went  up  on  to  the  steps  leading  to  the  screen, 
and  we  all  went  and  greeted  him,  the  Grand  Duke  first, 
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then  the  Archbishop  and  then  I,  and  all  the  rest,  the 
Metropolitan  holding  the  Cross,  and  saying  '  Christ  is 
risen,'  and  we  kissing  the  Cross  and  then  him  three 
times,  and  saying  *  He  is  risen  indeed.'  We  then  went 
home  to  bed. 

PS. — We  have  just  arrived  at  Troitza.1  Crowds  of 
people  at  the  station  to  meet  the  Archbishop,  including 
the  students  of  the  Academy,  and  delightful  old  peasants 
crushing  up  to  receive  his  blessing.  We  are  put  up  in 
palatial  rooms  in  the  new  guest-house,  and  are  just 
waiting  with  aching  voids  for  a  huge  meal  that  is  being 
prepared. 

The  Abbot  of  the  Donskoi  Monastery,  a  Bishop  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Holy  Synod,  is  quite  delighted  with 
the  Archbishops'  { Encyclical,'  and  has  been  spending 
the  last  two  days  translating  it  into  Russian  from  the 
Latin.  I  hear  he  said  that  the  English  Orders  were 
evidently  valid,  the  only  doubt  that  could  be  attached  to 
them  would  be  the  fact  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
Roman  Church  after  she  had  fallen  into  heresy,  but  that 
now  that  the  English  Church  had  thrown  off  most  of  the 
Latin  heresies  the  English  Orders  are  far  more  certainly 
valid  than  the  Roman  ones  !  !  !  !  If  Lord  Halifax  is  in 
town  when  you  receive  this,  do  go  and  call,  and  read  this 
to  him  :  he  will  be  so  amused  ! 


To  his  Wife 

Dughino  (Govt.  of  Smolensk)  : 

April  ig/May  i,  1897. 

We  arrived  yesterday  in  great  pomp  in  a  saloon  car 
riage  from  Moscow.  We  went  to  the  Metropolitan's 
to  say  good-bye.  He  gave  me  what  I  have  been  years 
longing  for,  a  photographic  copy  of  St.  Alexis  of  Moscow's 

1  See  p.  25. 
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MS.  translation  of  the  New  Testament.     There  were 
only  200  copies  printed,  so  it  is  a  great  treasure.1 

The  whole  expedition  has  been  a  great  success,  and 
the  Archbishop  is  thoroughly  pleased,  and  so  is  everybody 
here.  They  have  really  been  most  awfully  kind,  and  I 
hope  much  good  will  come  of  it  all. 

1  Mr.  Birkbeck's  Russian  library  is  now,  by  his  wish,  at  Oxford  ;  pre 
sented  by  Major  Benedict  Birkbeck  to  Magdalen  College  in  memory  of 
his  father.  It  is  placed  in  the  Bodleian,  and  is  called  the  '  Birkbeck 
Library.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

1897:     ARCHBISHOP   ANTONIUS    OF    FINLAND    VISITS 
ENGLAND QUEEN    VICTORIANS    JUBILEE 

THE  audience  given  to  Archbishop  Maclagan  and  Mr. 
Birkbeck's  conversation  with  the  Tzar  led  to  great 
results,  and  Archbishop  Antonius  of  Finland  arrived 
in  England  to  represent  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia 
at  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  described  him  as  *  a  young  and 
magnificent-looking  man,  already  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  expected  to  have  a  great  future.' 

A  short  account  of  him,  translated  from  a  memoir 
written  a  few  years  ago,  may  interest  English  readers : 

Alexander  (renamed  Antonius  when  he  became  a 
monk)  was  born  in  1846  at  the  village  of  Tzarsky  (i.e. 
Gremiachky)  in  the  Tambov  government,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  village  priest,  Basil  Jovlevich  Vadkovsky. 

He  grew  up  a  quiet,  gentle  child,  always  very  good, 
seldom  taking  part  in  games,  often  helping  his  mother, 
Olga  Nikiforovna,  to  sweep  and  dust  the  rooms,  and  she 
used  to  call  him  her  little  helper. 

The  child  often  sat  by  his  mother's  side  and  talked, 
and  would  say  to  cheer  her,  *  We  are  poor  now, 
Mamashka,  but  when  I  am  grown  up  and  in  some  pro 
fession  I  will  buy  you  a  velvet  shuba  and  a  silk  gown.' 

185 
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Olga  Nikiforovna  was  a  kindly,  patient  woman, 
never  complaining  of  her  poverty,  and  always  contented. 
She  shared  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  up  her  numerous 
family  of  seven  sons  and  two  daughters  with  her 
husband's  sister,  Ksiny  Jovlevskaja,  who  always  lived 
in  the  house. 

Olga  loved  her  much,  and  they  lived  together 
amicably,  as  true  sisters.  The  mother  managed  the 
household  affairs  and  the  poultry,  and  the  aunt  sewed 
for  the  children  and  taught  them  their  first  lessons. 

Olga  Nikiforovna  led  a  laborious  life,  but  many 
consolations  fell  to  her  lot.  She  lived  to  have  the  rare 
happiness  of  seeing  all  those  of  her  numerous  family 
who  grew  up  very  well  settled,  and  one  of  her  sons 
Primate  of  the  Russian  Church. 

What  a  comfort  for  a  mother  who  had  put  her  whole 
strength,  -heart,  and  soul  into  the  bringing  up  of  her 
children  in  the  faith  of  the  Orthodox  Church  !  What 
a  joy  to  be  present,  personally,  at  the  consecration  of 
her  son  as  Bishop.  Deeply  she  venerated  him  as  he 
did  his  mother. 

The  rise  of  her  son  to  the  rank  of  Metropolitan 
caused  Olga  to  be  welcomed  by  many  well-known 
people  in  both  the  religious  and  the  secular  world, 
among  whom  was  Father  John  of  Cronstadt.  But 
neither  the  progress  of  her  son,  nor  the  honour  that 
surrounded  her  from  the  high  ecclesiastical  and  the 
social  world,  affected  her  absolute  simplicity  and  modesty, 
which  never  forsook  her  from  the  first  stage  of  her 
childhood  to  the  planks  of  her  coffin. 

In  the  year  1898  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  son  in 
Finland.  Here  Mr.  Birkbeck  arrived,  an  Englishman 
who  had  a  great  admiration  for  his  Eminence  Antonius, 
and  who  was  devoted  to  Russia  and  the  Orthodox  Church. 
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Hearing  that  the  mother  of  his  host  was  there,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  expressed  a  wish  to  make  her  acquaintance. 
At  this  interview  he  was  greatly  impressed  by  *  the 
wonderful  old  woman  with  a  pavoinik  (peasant  head 
dress)  on  her  head,  and  wearing  a  plain  black  dress,' 
and  she  produced  a  favourable  impression  on  him.  She 
sprang  from  an  old  religious  milieu,  her  father  was  a 
village  priest  and  her  parents  were  singularly  religious 
souls.  Olga  inherited  these  spiritual  characteristics, 
and  in  her  turn  transmitted  them  to  her  children.  As 
a  girl  she  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Kieff,  and  living 
a  godly  life  fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Apostle — *  Pray 
without  ceasing  to  God,  and  in  everything  give  thanks.1 

For  her  own  education  she  was  indebted  to  her 
brother,  Stephen  Nikiforovich,  a  well-known  priest  and 
scholar,  who  took  pleasure  in  her  understanding  and 
good  memory,  and  with  great  diligence  helped  to  develop 
the  many-sided  intellectual  growth  of  his  sister,  not 
only  by  actual  study  but  by  conversation,  which  was 
something  that  rarely  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  village  priest's 
daughter  in  those  days.  To  the  end  of  her  life  Olga 
was  passionately  fond  of  reading.  In  1838  she  married 
Basil  Jovlevich,  a  young  divine  who  was  installed  as 
parish  priest  of  Gremiachky. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Metropolitan 
Antonius,  not  one  of  his  family  ever  heard  an  unkind 
or  even  a  discourteous  word  from  their  parents. 

In  1848  Father  Basil,  having  had  his  house  (of  the 
customary  Russian  wooden  type)  burnt  down,  moved 
to  the  village  of  Matcherky  Morshansky,  where,  as  in 
his  first  parish,  he  remained  for  ten  years.  Here  the 
rule  of  the  rich  barons  was  arbitrary  and  despotic,  and 
Basil,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  this  plague-spot, 
very  soon  fell  under  their  displeasure. 
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The  struggle  was  an  unequal  one,  and  ended  in  Basil 
Vadkovsky  moving  with  all  his  family  to  Shiringoosh 
in  the  Spasky  district,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
He  lived  to  celebrate  his  golden  wedding,  and  died  in 
1897. 

At  first,  after  their  new  move,  the  husband  and  wife 
experienced  many  griefs  and  privations,  but  they  found 
comfort  in  their  children.  One  son,  Alexis,  who  was 
doing  well  at  the  theological  school,  came  to  Shirin 
goosh  from  Tambov  for  the  holidays,  and  died  during 
the  vacation. 

Olga,  who  loved  her  children  above  all  things,  took 
the  death  of  her  boy  with  submission,  and  with  words 
of  blessing  to  the  departed  she  bowed  herself  to  the  earth 
before  the  icons,  saying  '  He  has  found  a  good  place,  one 
knows  not  what  might  have  happened  to  him  in  this  life.' 

After  -her  husband's  death,  she  went  regularly  to 
visit  Antonius,  and  herself  passed  away  in  1901. 

From  childhood  little  Sasha1  was  very  religious  ; 
even  in  early  years  he  shewed  his  bent  towards  that  for 
which  God  was  preparing  him.  He  loved  to  pray  in 
church,  going  to  almost  all  the  services,  and  his  parents 
often  saw  him  get  up  at  midnight  to  pray. 

In  the  days  of  his  childhood  he  dreamt  of  monkish 
exploits,  and  life  in  God  and  for  Christ  ;  and  even  then 
two  characteristics  began  to  be  noticeable  in  the  little 
boy,  which  distinguished  him  all  his  life  ;  these  were 
a  deep  humility,  and  a  boundless  faith  in  the  providence 
of  God.  And  to  some  favourite  words  from  one  of  the 
Orthodox  services  he  added  every  heartfelt  longing  and 
hidden  entreaty,  *  Save  me  Lord.  Direct  my  way  to 
the  life  of  a  good  monk.'  And  the  Lord  opened  to 
him  the  way. 

1  Short  for  Alexander. 
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Antonius  received  his  first  school  education  at  a 
preparatory  school  in  Tambov,  and  at  the  age  of  14 
went  to  the  Seminary  there  Learning  came  easily  to 
him,  owing  to  his  good  home  education  and  his  brilliant 
intellectual  gifts. 

He  and  an  elder  brother  were  students  together. 
They  received  very  little  provision  from  their  parents 
as  they  were  so  poor,  and  they  were  told  that  when  they 
had  mastered  rhetoric  they  must  support  themselves. 
In  1862  Alexander  passed  into  the  philosophical,  his 
brother  into  the  theological,  class.  Here  they  collected 
20  pupils,  receiving  20  roubles.  Sasha  treated  these 
pupils  with  kindness  and  patience,  and  entered  into 
their  amusements.  The  two  youths  lived  together 
very  amicably.  Sasha  used  to  clean  his  brother's  boots 
and  to  wait  on  him  without  a  murmur,  while  the  elder 
on  one  occasion  gave  his  junior  a  coat  costing  9  roubles, 
with  which  he  was  enraptured. 

When  the  brothers  returned  home  to  Shiringoosh, 
which  was  180  versts  away,  they  walked  there  barefoot. 

At  the  age  of  20  Alexander  went  to  the  Kazan 
Theological  Academy  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation. 
He  at  once  attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities  as  the 
best  student,  as  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  singer,  and 
also  as  a  reader  for  taking  part  in  the  divine  service, 
everyone  being  enchanted  with  his  melodious  voice. 

In  after  years,  recalling  his  college  days,  his  Emin 
ence,  in  a  speech  at  the  Kazan  Academy  in  i  883,  said  : 

Here  in  the  Academy  my  own  spiritual  life  began, 
here  I  received  the  beginning  of  the  moral  strength 
which  has  sustained  me  through  all  my  troubles,  here 
I  found  the  final  shaping  of  my  inward  man  in  the 
peaceful  way  of  quiet  meditation  on  the  famous  opinions 
of  the  problems  and  purpose  of  a  man's  life. 
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The  Academy,  my  spiritual  mother,  taught  me  to 
find  for  myself  the  only  support  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  the  domain  of  the  spirit  which  knows  neither  death, 
destruction,  nor  extermination. 

The  young  student  received  nothing  from  his 
parents  for  his  expenses,  and  managed  with  difficulty 
to  live,  but  his  brother  sometimes  sent  him  a  rouble  or 
two,  and  on  one  occasion  20  roubles  with  which  he  was 
unspeakably  overjoyed.  He  wrote  : 

My  dear  brother  and  sister  Katherine  Ivanovna, 
to-day  I  received  20  roubles.  My  joy  was  simply 
childish.  I  flew  to  the  top  of  the  Academy  stairs  and 
down  again,  and  then  made  my  way  to  the  post  office, 
where  I  received  your  letter  and  the  money.  I  think 
you  will  understand  my  state  of  mind,  and  will  not 
think  it  laughable  ;  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  my 
joy  and  .what  inexpressible  thankfulness  fills  my  heart 
towards  you  both,  my  dear  friends. 

Having  got  into  debt,  in  circumstances  well  known 
to  you,  and  having  borrowed  from  one  of  my  fellow 
students,  with  real  torture  I  was  counting  the  time 
when  he  himself  would  be  needing  money,  and  at  last 
the  time  arrived. 

A  week  ago  I  received  1 5  roubles  from  the  College 
for  my  journey  to  Viatka,  which  is  to  take  place  almost 
at  once,  but  my  friend's  needs  being  urgent  I  gave 
them  to  him.  I  was  pledged  to  go,  and  the  time  for 
departure  approached  ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  I  had 
no  money — not  a  kopeck  1  I  have  passed  the  last  two 
days  weighed  down  with  vexation  and  worry. 

Having  had  tea  I  was  called  away  to  see  the  Warden, 
and  returning  with  bent  head  and  a  feeling  of  melancholy, 
I  was  suddenly  stopped  by  the  postman,  who  gave  me 
your  money  order.  You  will  now  understand  the  joy 
that  has  come  upon  me  like  a  blessed  dew  to  heal  my 
wounds. 
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Again  he  finds  himself  without  tea  or  money  and 
unable  to  go  out,  having  no  warm  coat  ;  a  few  roubles 
arriving  again  from  his  brother,  he  buys  himself  a  warm 
lining  for  his  coat,  and  a  sheepskin  collar,  and  pays  for 
his  needs. 

Alexander  Vasilievich  studied  assiduously  and  resisted 
the  mode  of  thought  that  was  rife  in  the  sixties,  which 
corrupted  many  of  the  youth  of  that  time,  and  infected 
even  the  religious  text-books  used  in  the  establishments 
of  public  instruction. 

The  spirit  of  negation  and  unbelief  did  not  touch 
his  pure  soul,  and  as  time  went  on  he  gave  himself  up 
to  learning,  so  that  he  might  worthily  serve  his  Church 
and  country  later  on.  The  opinions  he  professed  so 
strongly  on  morals  and  religion  had  their  foundation 
in  his  early  home  training. 

In  April  1870  he  finished  his  course  and  gained  the 
degree  of  Magestra'  by  two  lectures,  i.e.  on  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Forerunner,  and  an  Introduction  to  Pastoral 
Theology,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Homiletics. 
In  1871  he  became  sub-professor,  and  was  given  the 
office  of  lecturer  on  the  Church  and  its  history. 

His  lectures,  especially  on  the  golden  age  of  the 
Church,  on  the  homilies  of  Basil  the  Great,  John  Zlatoyst, 
etc.,  were  such  masterly  and  polished  sketches,  expounded 
with  so  much  spirit  that  they  were  listened  to  with  deep 
attention  and  attracted  other  students  besides  the  special 
division.  They  were  read  evenly  and  unaffectedly, 
without  raising  the  voice. 

The  body  of  Professors  at  this  time  were  highly 
enlightened,  cultivated,  Christian  men,  leading  strict 
lives,  such  as  N.  Lljminsky  (who  by  Antonius'  influence 
went  as  a  missionary  to  a  tribe  of  Northern  East  Russia), 
Sablykov,  Porphiroff,  Znaminsky,  etc.  Coming  under 
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the  influence  of  such  colleagues,  Vadkovsky  was  filled 
with  a  noble  emulation  to  rise  to  their  level. 

As  Professor  he  found  time  to  write  articles  in 
the  Orthodox  Speaker,  the  Orthodox  Review,  and  other 
periodicals.  These  articles  were  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  *  The  History  of  Church  Teaching.'  He  also 
helped  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  Solovetsky 
Monastery.  The  manuscripts  that  it  possessed,  con 
cerning  homiletics,  led  the  young  student  into  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  holy  teachers  of  his  mother 
country. 

He  became  editor  of  the  Orthodox  Speaker,  in  which 
he  published  the  outcome  of  his  researches  and  wide 
learning.  He  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
religious  journalism  of  the  period.  He  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  talented 
Professor  Porphiroff,  and  afterwards,  when  himself  a 
professor,  he  adopted  his  methods,  passing  from 
theoretical  treatment  to  the  historical.  His  study  of 
rhetoric  helped  Vadkovsky  to  make  his  lectures  lively 
and  interesting.  One  of  his  pupils  gives  several 
reminiscences  of  these,  describing  exactly  how  he  came 
in  and  prepared  to  read  his  lecture,  how  the  students 
took  note  of  his  appearance.  He  goes  on  to  say  :  '  He 
was  tall,  well  proportioned,  fair  and  handsome,  he  had 
particularly  pleasing,  regular,  chiselled  features,  and  his 
eyes,  which  were  large  and  blue,  had  a  restful  and  thought 
ful  look;  he  wore  a  black  coat  closely  buttoned  up;  he 
did  not  read  loudly,  but  not  a  word  escaped  his  hearers.' 
The  written  manuscript  which  he  brought  with  him 
lay  almost  untouched,  for  the  most  part  he  spoke  without 
it,  and  just  as  excellently  as  with  it  ;  his  lecture  was 
exquisitely  finished. 

Vadkovsky's    lectures    were    easy    to    follow    and 
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remember.  Especially  in  those  on  Basil  the  Great  and 
Ambrose  Mediolansky,  he  dwelt  long  and  lectured 
brilliantly.  Alexander  Vadkovsky  boarded  at  first  with 
one  of  his  old  schoolfellows.  He  also  frequently 
visited  another  of  his  colleagues,  a  married  student,  at 
whose  house  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  future 
wife,  an  active,  serious-minded  girl,  the  sister-in-law  of 
his  host.  The  marriage  took  place  two  years  later  when 
Alexander  had  finished  his  course,  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
smallness  of  his  emoluments.  Their  frugal  but  happy 
life  was  passed  in  the  obscure  outskirts  of  the  town,  he 
working  hard  at  theology. 

Alexander's  wife,  Elizabeth  Dmitrievna  (nee  Pen- 
kovskaja),  was  a  beautiful  woman,  good,  clever,  and  very 
modest.  She  cordially  respected  Alexander's  parents 
and  loved  them.  She ,  had  discovered  unhappily  that 
her  health  was  not  good,  and  even  as  a  bride  had  warned 
Alexander  that  she  would  not  live  more  than  seven 
or  eight  years,  to  which  he  answered,  *  Let  these  years 
be  ours,'  and  they  lived  '  heart  to  heart '  for  seven  years. 
God  blessed  them  with  three  children,  Boris,  Lydia, 
and  one  who  died  in  infancy.  Their  means  were  very 
small  and  their  life  was  a  laborious  one.  The  young 
Professor  received  1200  roubles  a  year.  On  this  he 
kept  himself,  paid  for  the  education  of  his  brother,  and 
assisted  his  parents.  Elizabeth  Dmitrievna  all  this  time 
attended  to  domestic  duties,  and  took  care  of  the  children, 
ensuring  for  her  husband  the  tranquil  atmosphere  so 
necessary  for  his  work. 

Alexander  contented  himself  with  very  modest 
recreations  with  a  circle  of  close  friends.  These  young 
colleagues  of  his  own  educational  circle  gathered  together 
as  one  family,  and  on  festival  days  they  would  come 
in  and  partake  of  zakouska  (an  impromptu  meal)  and 
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drink  tea.  Sometimes  they  danced  to  the  tinkle  of  the 
piano  played  by  the  beloved,  kind-hearted  hostess,  or 
they  sang  beautiful  part-songs,  or  talked  seriously  over 
what  might  be  called  the  gossip  of  early  academic  days, 
in  which  discussions  politics  held  no  part.  Alexander, 
always  animated  and  kindly,  was  a  pleasing  host  at  these 
*  democratic  conversazioni,'  as  a  young  lady  of  that  time 
called  these  simple  and  unpretentious  gatherings. 

So  passed  the  time  till  the  year  1879  and  no  one, 
not  even  Alexander  himself,  dreamt  that  a  decisive 
moment  was  preparing  that  would  place  him  in  another 
sphere  of  life.  This  came  as  a  flash  of  lightning  from 
a  cloudless  heaven. 

It  had  seemed  that  Alexander's  marriage  had  closed 
for  ever  the  path  which  he  had  hitherto  hoped  to  follow, 
but  in  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God  he  was  brought 
back  to  it. 

Every  year  the  parents  went  with  their  children  to 
Shiringoosh  to  the  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and 
brought  them  great  happiness,  but  in  1879  Elizabeth 
Dmitrievna  wrote  to  them  :  '  Now  you  must  come  here  ; 
I  am  ill  and  cannot  travel.' 

On  their  arrival  at  Kazan,  Alexander  told  them  the 
sad  news  that  his  wife's  days  were  numbered  and  she 
was  in  consumption. 

On  December  3  that  same  year  his  wife  passed  to 
her  rest,  and  there  were  left  to  his  care  his  two  children 
of  six  and  four  years  old. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  young  widower  to  arrange 
for  their  bringing  up.  The  children  adored  their  father, 
and  the  little  girl  appealed  to  him  with  the  touching 
words  :  *  Do  not  bring  us  another  mother,  papa — we 
should  not  love  her  nor  would  she  love  us.' 

Boris  expressed  a  wish  that  papa  should  put  on  a 
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golden  head-dress  and  robe  like  that  which  he  saw  when 
his  father  took  him  to  the  Archbishop's  liturgy.  Before 
they  went  to  sleep,  Alexander  always  gave  them  his 
blessing. 

The  children  were  unusually  good,  and  gentle  and 
affectionate  ;  they  seemed  like  angels  destined  to  remain 
not  long  in  this  wicked  world.  Boris  had  a  dream  that 
they  were  in  a  steamer,  another  ship  approached  and 
bore  him  away  and  afterwards  Lydia,  'but  you,  Papashka,' 
he  added,  '  were  left  in  the  first  ship.' 

When  he  was  eight  and  Lydia  six  their  father 
obtained  a  tutor  for  them,  a  young  student  of  the 
Academy,  Ivan  Vasilievich  Bieljaiev  (afterwards  Exarch 
of  Georgia),  who  says  in  his  reminiscences  : 

Why  he,  the  Professor  beloved  of  all  the  students, 
should  have  chosen  me,  is  to  me  a  mystery.  But 
from  this  time  my  relations  with  him  began  and  were 
continued,  first  as  Professor  and  afterwards  as  Archi 
mandrite,  Bishop,  and  Metropolitan  ;  relations  of  sincere 
esteem,  ripening  as  time  went  on  to  devotion,  veneration, 
and  love  as  of  a  pupil  to  a  teacher,  a  son  to  a  father,  for 
30  years. 

The  Professor  was  already  a  widower,  his  eldest 
child,  a  boy,  was  clever  and  impressionable — the  little 
girl  gentle  and  unusually  shy.  Their  education  pro 
gressed  rapidly,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  children's  gifts 
and  application  ;  but  this  occupation  did  not  last  long. 
A  clerk  from  the  editorial  office  of  the  Orthodox  Speaker 
brought  the  infection  of  diphtheria  from  his  children, 
and  this  illness,  against  which  the  value  of  inoculation 
had  not  yet  been  discovered,  carried  both  my  little 
pupils  to  the  grave  and  took  from  their  father  his  last 
consolation  in  the  world — the  beloved  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  sufferings  of  the 
bereaved  professor  ;  he  not  only  shed  tears  over  the 
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lifeless  bodies  of  the  little  ones — he  so  wept  that  I,  their 
teacher  and  his  pupil,  grieving  for  both  children,  sorrowed 
even  more  for  the  hopeless  and  lonely  father  from  whom 
everything  was  taken  away. 

Often  afterwards  I  went  with  him  to  the  burial 
ground — where  in  the  evening  we  sat  near  the  graves — 
or  sang  chants  from  the  Panykhida.1 

No  pen  can  describe  the  weight  of  the  terrible  blow 
that  fell  upon  the  unhappy  Vadkovsky.  In  one  week 
death  carried  away  both  his  children  and  took  away  all 
his  joy. 

Boris  died  on  November  8,  1882,  and  Lydia  on  the 
1 5th,  and  with  this  everything  that  attached  him  to  life 
came  to  an  end. 

Overwhelmed  with  grief  the  father  clasped  the  hand 
of  his  suffocating  little  daughter  who,  despite  her  con 
dition,  whispered  repeatedly  the  words  of  a  favourite 
hymn  : 

'  At  night  through  the  heavens  an  angel  flies.'2 

The  angel  carried  away  another  soul,  and  ever  after 
Antonius  was  unable  to  hear  this  song  without  tears  and 
deep  emotion. 

After  the  death  of  his  children,  they  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream,  and  he  asked  them  if  he  would 
quickly  join  them.  They  answered,  *  No,  not  yet/ 

On  the  day  of  Lydia's  funeral  he  wrote  to  his  parents : 

Who  will  give  tears  to  my  eyes  and  sighs  to  my 
heart  ?  The  light  of  my  eyes  is  extinguished.  Gone  is 
my  beautiful  sun,  ruined  the  treasure  of  my  heart,  as  lost 
I  think  of  my  life — my  darling  children,  my  comfort 
and  consolation  are  no  more.  How  long,  O  Lord, 
will  Thy  wrath  fall  upon  me  ?  Chasten  me,  Lord,  but 

1  Service  for  the  Departed,  translated  by  W.  J.  Birkbeck. 
1  By  Lerraontov. 
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have  mercy  upon  me,  gone  is  the  comfort  of  my  mournful 
soul  !  Great  and  bitter  is  my  grief — like  the  suffering 
Job  I  have  lost  all. 

Pray  for  your  unhappy  son — I  pray  that  God  will 
give  me  strength  to  bear  my  great  sorrow,  that  I  may  be 
able  fully  and  without  murmuring  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  to  say,  with  Job,  *  The  Lord  gave  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/ 
Yr.  loving  and  wretched  son. 

A.  VADKOVSKY. 

In  December  he  wrote  to  his  parents  : 

Every  day  till  now  I  weep,  particularly  in  the 
evening.  I  acknowledge  my  faintness  of  heart,  I  pray 
for  strength  of  mind  in  my  deep  affliction. 

The  children  were  the  very  soul  of  my  existence — 
the  centre  of  my  life.  I  assimilated  my  thoughts  to 
theirs  ;  with  all  my  powers  I  laboured  for  them.  With 
them  I  prayed — with  them  I  sat  at  table  ;  with  them 
I  sang,  I  walked,  I  played — and  all  this  has  vanished  as 
a  dream — and  I  go  out  alone,  with  bitter  thoughts  in 
my  heart  of  my  unhappy  lot. 

I  do  not  repine  but  am  only  disclosing  the  sorrows 
of  my  heart.  Perhaps  I  have  angered  God  with  my 
great  transgressions,  and  he  is  turning  me  to  prayer  and 
repentance.  Again  I  repeat  the  prayers  I  prayed  in 
the  days  of  my  youth,  I  particularly  loved  the  words 
of  the  psalm,  '  Leave  me  not,  O  Lord,  neither  forsake 
me.'  Every  night  I  fell  into  a  deep  youthful  sleep 
with  these  words  on  my  lips.  It  is  clear  there  was  a 
presentiment  in  my  heart  of  a  great  sorrow  awaiting  me. 
Should  I  not  pray  all  the  more  that  God  will  not  let  me 
sink  into  the  depths  of  despair  ? 

All  Alexander's  happiness  was  overthrown,  there 
only  remained  a  broken  heart,  the  remembrance  of  past 
days  that  could  return  no  more  and  a  future  of  perpetual 
loneliness.  All  seemed  dark  and  dreary. 
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Here,  then,  is  shewn  the  interior  strength  of  this 
man  of  God,  who  did  not  succumb  to  the  heavy  shock, 
but  thoughtfully  repeated  the  Bible  words  of  the 
suffering  Job,  *  The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,'  and  who  perceived  in  his  trouble  the  voice  of  God 
summoning  him  to  another  way  of  life — that  monasticism 
of  which  he  had  dreamed  when  still  a  child,  praying  that 
God  would  bring  him  to  great  deeds  in  this  path. 

In  Alexander's  soul  a  great  struggle  arose.  It  was 
not  easy  to  turn  aside  from  the  free  path  of  his  whole 
life  which  had  gone  so  well,  and  to  give  himself  up  to 
the  renouncing  of  his  own  will.  The  struggle  in  his 
soul  was  all  the  heavier  for  him  because  he  was  obliged 
to  bear  it  in  almost  complete  isolation.  The  strict 
quarantine  for  preventing  the  spread  of  infection 
obliged  him  to  remain  in  seclusion  for  six  weeks  within 
the  walls  of  his  empty  home. 

The  inclination  to  the  monastic  life  steadily  grew  in 
Alexander's  heart,  and  prevailed  over  all  other  impres 
sions.  Vadkovsky  early  in  1883  finally  and  irrevocably 
made  his  decision. 

On  January  20  of  this  year  he  wrote  to  ask  the 
blessing  of  his  parents  on  his  new  way  of  life  : 

MY  DEAR  PARENTS, — The  hour  has  come,  the  will 
of  the  Most  High  is  accomplished,  and  your  wish 
fulfilled.  I  am  changing  my  way  of  life.  I  am  entering 
a  monastery.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  Bishop  and 
finally  agreed  to  the  day  of  my  taking  the  habit.  I 
wanted  this  to  be  on  March  7th  in  order  to  associate 
to  the  end  of  my  life,  the  day  of  my  becoming  a  monk 
with  your  namesday,  Papashka — but  the  Bishop  would 
not  agree  to  this  date.  My  taking  the  vows  will  be, 
if  I  live  till  then,  on  Friday  4th  in  the  first  week  in 
March. 
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It  was  on  December  8th  that  I  first  mentioned  my 
wish  to  enter  the  monastic  life  to  the  Bishop,  this  he 
communicated  to  the  Metropolitan  Isidore,  and  the 
Procurator  of  the  Holy  Synod  Pobedonostzeff — both 
their  letters  in  answer  expressed  pleasure  at  the  news  of 
this  decision. 

Bless  me  with  your  parental  blessing  on  my  new 
path,  and  pray  to  God  that  he  will  give  me  strength  to 
fulfil  the  vows  that  I  must  make. 

So  then — farewell — your  son  Alexander  is  dead — 
in  his  place  there  will  be  another  who  will  love  you  even 
more  warmly  than  before. 

I  do  not  know  what  name  will  be  given  me.  I  told 
the  Bishop  that  I  wanted  to  be  called  after  the  Venerated 
St.  Antonius  of  Kazan.  Whether  or  not  my  wish  will 
be  granted  will  depend  on  the  Bishop. 

The  rooms  allotted  to  me  are  in  his  house,  where 
I  remove  in  the  first  week.  I  shall  have  four  rooms, 
including  a  sitting-room  with  two  windows,  and  they  are 
all  newly  prepared. 

Alexander  shortly  received  the  following  answer 
from  his  parents  : 

OUR  DARLING  AND   PRECIOUS  ALEXANDER, The  Call 

from  God  to  the  monastic  life  is  accomplished — our 
wish  and  thine  has  finally  come  to  pass. 

God  will  himself  be  thy  stay  in  the  fulfilling  of  thy 
vows — and  we  thy  parents  both  bless  thee  sincerely  and 
from  our  hearts  in  this  way  of  salvation — in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen. 

In  token  of  our  paternal  benediction  and  as  a  lasting 
memorial  we  send  you  an  icon  of  St.  Nicholas  the  Wonder 
worker,  to  be  your  intercessor  before  the  Lord  our  God, 
and  till  death  we  will  pray  and  supplicate  Almighty  God 
that  He  will  not  turn  from  thee,  nor  ever  forsake  thee, 
and  will  preserve  thy  precious  life  for  many  years  for 
the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire — Farewell,  our 
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beloved  and  precious  son,  in  the  world,  Alexander.  We 
your  ever-loving  parents  embrace  thee,  having  thee 
always  in  remembrance. 

PROTO  PRIEST  BASIL  AND  OLGA  VADKOVSKY. 

This  letter  Alexander  kept  all  his  life,  and  the  icon 
of  St.  Nicholas  he  blessed  and  hung  by  the  head  of 
his  bed. 

We  learn  further  from  other  sources  that  after 
taking  the  habit  the  monk  Antonius  was  ordained 
priest,  and  was  shortly  raised  to  the  rank  of  Archimandrite 
and  was  made  inspector  of  the  Kazan  Academy.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Academy  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  the  Pro 
fessorship  of  the  Old  Testament,  becoming  in  time 
Rector  of  the  Academy.  There  his  influence  with  the 
students,  as  well  as  his  preaching,  exercised  the  very 
best  influence  upon  them,  the  results  of  which  were 
shewn  far  and  wide  in  Russia  in  a  host  of  brilliant 
scholars,  preachers,  and  devoted  priests,  who  completed 
their  education  under  his  direction  and  then  went  out 
to  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  His  influence  was  great 
among  all  classes  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  were  few 
undertakings  of  a  pastoral,  educational,  or  charitable 
nature  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part. 

In  1892,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  46, 
Antonius  became  Archbishop  of  Finland  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Holy  Synod.  It  was  this  pious  and 
saintly  man  who  came  to  our  shores,  a  man  whose 
holiness  shone  in  his  face. 

On  June  22nd  he  was  present  at  St.  Paul's  at  the 
Jubilee  services,  accompanied  by  General  Kire*ef, 
resplendent  in  medals  and  orders,  Mr.  Sabler,  two 
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deacons,  and  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter 
and  was  attached  to  his  suite. 

The  Archbishop  wore  the  tall  black  head-dress  of  a 
Russian  ecclesiastic,  a  purple  robe  embroidered  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  gold  cross,  and  carried  a  crosier  of 
solid  gold,  a  splendid  specimen  of  seventeenth-century 
work,  which  once  belonged  to  Philaret  Nikitich  Romanov, 
the  father  of  the  Tzar  Michael  Theodorvich,  the  founder 
of  the  Romanov  dynasty. 

The  Archbishop  also  celebrated  the  liturgy  at  the 
Russian  Embassy  Chapel — the  Archbishop  of  York 
being  present — when  twenty  seamen  of  the  Russian 
cruiser  Rossi  a  sang  in  the  choir.  At  this  service 
Antonius  offered  prayers  for  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
Royal  Family,  and  in  a  short  sermon  in  Slavonic  urged 
the  importance  of  the  unity  of  Christians  all  the  world 
over,  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  that  day  was  another  proof  of  the 
love  borne  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  by  the 
Anglican  Church.  *  He  was  not,'  he  said,  *  merely 
paying  a  return  visit  to  this  country,  but  conveying 
from  his  Church  loving  fellowship  and  Christian 
greetings,  for  were  they  not  all  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  ' 

Antonius  also  attended  a  children's  Eucharist  on 
St.  Peter's  Day  at  St.  Agnes,  Kennington  Park,  which 
was  quite  full  of  children.  He  was  placed  in  the 
sanctuary,  afterwards  passed  through  the  chancel  screen, 
and  standing  on  the  chancel  step  gave  the  children  a 
short  and  simple  address,  translated  sentence  by  sentence 
by  Mr.  Birkbeck.  He  told  them  in  the  first  place  how 
pleased  he  was  to  see  so  many  children  at  the  Liturgy, 
how  in  his  far-off  country  they  had  the  same  custom 
of  gathering  the  children  together  for  a  children's 
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Eucharist.  He  concluded  by  telling  them  to  remember 
throughout  their  lives  to  love  God  and  to  love  one 
another,  and  that  then  they  might  be  quite  sure  that 
God  would  take  care  of  them.  He  then  gave  them  his 
blessing.  After  this  he  went  to  St.  Alphege  for  even 
song,  and  walked  to  the  Convent  of  the  Reparation 
through  one  of  the  poorest  streets.  Here  every  hat  was 
lifted  and  the  passers-by  treated  him  with  reverent 
interest.  He  gave  an  address  to  the  Sisters  and  visited 
their  creche  and  orphanage,  and  then  drove  away  amid 
a  display  of  enthusiasm  and  goodwill  of  the  large 
assemblage  gathered  at  the  door  of  the  convent. 

His  time  was  also  filled  with  visits  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  At  the  latter  University  he  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  saw  Westminster 
Abbey,  heard  Lord  Salisbury  make  his  congratulatory 
speech  in.  the  House  of  Lords,  visited  Lambeth,  etc., 
was  received  at  Buckingham  Palace,  dined  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  invited  to  stay  at  Windsor. 
Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  on  that  occasion  to  his  father  : 


Windsor  Castle  :  July  4th,  1897. 

You  will  like  to  hear  of  my  doings  here.  There 
is  a  very  small  party  in  the  Castle  :  of  the  royalties 
there  are  only  the  Duchess  of  Coburg  and  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg.  The  rest  of  the  visitors,  oddly 
enough,  were  almost  all  people  I  knew.  General  Kire*ef, 
as  well  as  the  Archbishop,  dined  with  the  Queen.  .  .  . 
After  dinner  the  Queen  sent  for  me,  and  I  had  quite 
a  long  talk  with  her.  She  seems  perfectly  delighted 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Finland,  said  that  she  was  sure 
that  he  was  a  good  man,  he  had  such  a  nice  face  and 
spoke  so  nicely,  and  then  she  asked  how  he  came  to  be 
selected.  I  told  her  how  the  Emperor  had  asked  me 
which  would  be  the  best  Bishop  to  send,  and  that  when 
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I  mentioned  Antonius,  he  had  said  that  it  was  just  he 
whom  he  had  in  his  mind.  The  Queen  said  '  I'm  very 
glad  of  the  choice  that  was  made,  it  was  a  very  good  one.' 
Then  she  talked  about  the  drawing  together  of  our 
two  Churches,  and  what  a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if 
we  could  be  united.  I  told  her  how  the  Emperor  had 
said  to  me  that  it  was  the  best  way  of  bringing  our  two 
nations  together,  and  she  said  it  was  the  surest  way 
(her  exact  words  were  *  not  only  the  best  way,  the  only 
sure  way  ')  of  bringing  about  a  lasting  friendship,  and 
that  this  was  a  work  well  worthy  of  all  Christian  people 
to  strive  for.  She  asked  me  several  questions  about 
my  journeys  to  Russia,  and  was  altogether  quite  too 
delightful. 

When  Antonius  left  for  Russia  some  800  people 
gathered  at  Victoria  Station  to  wish  him  farewell — and 
as  they  knelt  on  the  platform  he  went  among  them 
giving  his  blessing. 

At  Dover  some  clergy  and  their  choirs  met  him.  In 
thanking  them,  he  asked  for  their  prayers  on  his  home 
ward  journey. 

As  his  steamer  left  the  pier  the  choirs  sang  *  The 
Old  Hundredth,'  and  he  gave  his  final  blessing  from 
the  deck. 

Before  leaving,  Archbishop  Antonius  was  presented 
by  English  Churchmen  with  a  set  of  altar  vessels  in 
memory  of  his  visit.  His  letter  acknowledging  the 
gift  says  : 

DEAR  MR.  BIRKBECK, — Accept  my  hearty  thanks 
on  receiving  the  sacred  Eucharistic  vessels  which  have 
been  presented  to  me  in  memory  of  my  visit  to  England 
in  1897  on  the  occasion  of  the  Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria.  I  heartily  thank  your  fellow  country 
men,  friends  of  the  union  of  the  Churches,  who  have 
taken  part  in  presenting  me  with  sacred  objects  so 
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precious  to  me.  When  I  use  them  at  the  celebration 
of  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  these  vessels  will  always  serve  as  a  visible 
expression  to  me  of  the  holy  yearnings  of  some  members 
of  the  Anglican  Church  for  Catholic  unanimity  in  the 
faith  and  communion  in  the  Sacraments  of  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Churches  who  are  now  separated  from 
one  another. 

This  unanimity  in  the  faith,  which  constitutes  the 
essential  condition  of  communion  in  the  sacraments  in 
general,  is  more  particularly  of  absolute  necessity  for 
communion  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
Just  as  the  Hebrews  under  Moses  gave  effect  to  their 
unity  by  the  fact  that  all  did  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat 
and  all  did  drink  the  same  spiritual  drink,  so  also  the 
many  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  only  give  effect 
to  their  duty,  becoming  in  very  truth  one  body,  when 
all  are  partakers  of  that  one  Bread  (i  Cor.  x.  3,  4,  17), 
and  this  .was  the  case  in  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Then  there  was  unanimity  of  all  in  the  faith,  and,  there 
fore,  all  were  partakers  of  the  one  Bread. 

But  when  later  on  differences  of  opinion  arose, 
which  wrested  many  away  from  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
it  followed  as  a  consequence  that  the  partaking  of  all 
of  the  one  Bread  ceased.  And  therefore  every  good 
Christian  who  loves  the  Lord  ought  to  strive  for  the 
restoration  of  unanimity  in  the  faith,  such  as  the  ancient 
undivided  Church  possessed,  in  order  that  the  partaking 
of  all  of  the  one  Bread  may,  therefore,  be  also  restored. 
The  realisation  of  this  unanimity  in  the  faith  will  only 
then  become  possible,  when  we  shall  have  been 
strengthened  in  the  mutual  Christian  love  of  all  for  one 
another.  And  so  let  us  love  one  another,  in  order  that 
with  oneness  of  mind  we  may  confess  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Consubstantial  and  Undivided  Trinity. 
All  of  us  who  are  members  of  the  Orthodox  Catholic 
Church  always  heartily  pray  for  this.  And  I  from 
henceforth  shall  pray  for  this  with  special  fervour  when- 
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ever  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  I  shall  see  before  me  the  sacred 
vessels  which  you  have  brought  me.  Yesterday  I  for 
the  first  time  used  these  vessels  at  the  celebration  of 
those  Divine  Mysteries.  It  gives  me  special  happiness 
to  note  that  it  was  just  on  that  particular  day  because 
it  was  the  eleventh  anniversary  of  my  consecration  as 
Bishop.  And  thus  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  in  His 
mercy  to  double  my  happiness  on  this  day. 

Together  with  the  prayer  for  those  who  offered  the 
Eucharistic  gifts  and  for  those  on  whose  behalf  they 
were  offered,  I  offered  up  a  prayer  on  behalf  of  those 
who  have  presented  me  with  these  sacred  Eucharistic 
vessels,  and  henceforth  shall  always  do  so,  when  I  shall 
use  them  at  the  celebration  of  the  Liturgy. 

I  heartily  beg  you  to  convey  to  your  fellow  country 
men  who  have  taken  part  in  presenting  me  with  a  gift 
which  is  so  precious  to  me,  my  feelings  of  profound 
gratitude. 

May  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  ever  be  with  you  all. 
With  kindest  regards  and  perfect  devotion, 
I  am  yr.  humble  servant, 

ANTONIUS. 
Archbishop  of  Finland. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

1899  :  PROFESSOR  v.  SOKOLOFF'S  REMINISCENCES — ENGLISH 

CHURCH   MATTERS FULHAM  CONFERENCE 

THE  work  and  strain  of  these  years  are  touched  on  in 
a  short  memoir  by  Professor  Sokoloff,1  which  shews 
in  an  illuminating  manner  how  closely  the  Russian 
theologians  were  following  the  course  of  our  Church  life. 
He  says  : 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Birkbeck  began  in  1896. 
(In  Russia  many  people  call  him  '  Ivan  Vasilievich  '- 
John,  the  son  of  William.) 

This  year  I  started  writing  a  series  of  articles  on 
*  The  Hierarchy  of  the  English  Church '  for  the 
Bogoslovsky  Vjestny. 

In  the  month  of  March  I  received  a  letter  from 
London,  in  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  told  me  that  Monsieur 
Pobedonostzeff,  at  a  personal  interview  with  him  in 
the  past  January,  had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  first 
chapter  of  my  researches  and  had  given  him  the  above- 
named  book,  Bogoslovsky  Vjestny^  to  look  through. 

According  to  Mr.  Birkbeck  my  '  admirable  historical 
work  '  deeply  interested  him,  and  he  begged  me  to  send 
him  all  the  further  numbers  of  my  writings  on  this 
subject  that  would  interest  English  readers.  Such  an 

1  Of  the  Moscow  Ecclesiastical  Academy. 
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amiable  letter  was  doubly  agreeable  to  me.  Above 
everything,  it  was  very  flattering  to  me  that  my  work 
should  meet  with  the  sympathetic  attention  of  such  an 
eminent  judge  and  worker  in  English  Church  life  as 
Mr.  Birkbeck,  and  it  was  most  important  to  me  to  have 
direct  intercourse  with  him,  in  view  of  his  profound 
researches  into  the  questions  which  formed  the  subject 
of  my  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  extremely  interested  to 
know  that  C.  P.  Pobedonostzeff,  who,  two  years  earlier, 
because  of  my  articles  on  '  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Old 
Catholics/  had  spoken  of  me  very  unflatteringly  as  an 
investigator  whose  superficiality  was  capable  of  causing 
great  harm  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  was  now  in 
sympathy  with  my  work  and  helping  to  make  it  known, 
though  clearly  the  first  chapter  was  undoubtedly  well 
disposed  towards  the  Anglicans.  Subsequently  I  was 
able  more  than  once  to  assure  myself  that  the  occasion 
mentioned  above  referred  not  so  much  to  the  substance 
of  my  works  as  to  the  unequal  degree  of  sympathy 
which  Pobedonostzeff  felt  towards  the  Old  Catholics 
and  the  Anglicans  respectively.  He  was  not  a  great 
lover  of  the  former — generally  speaking  he  found  them 
too  presumptuous  and  desirous  of  instructing  everyone 
else,  and  not  willing,  therefore,  to  make  the  necessary 
investigations  by  coming  to  Russia  and  becoming  more 
closely  acquainted  with  the  life  and  learning  of  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church.  To  the  Anglicans  he 
accorded  special  merit,  from  the  fact  that  their  Bishops 
and  theologians  clearly  express  their  sympathy  with  the 
Eastern  Church,  not  only  theoretically,  but  over  and 
over  again  by  a  desire  to  visit  Russia  and  personally  to 
study  the  life  of  our  Church  from  every  side,  and  in 
certain  respects  to  profit  by  it. 
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After  Mr.  Birkbeck's  first  letter  to  me  we  started 
a  correspondence  which  continued  up  to  the  end. 
This  correspondence  was  almost  exclusively  on  eccle 
siastical  questions.  At  this  time  Mr.  Birkbeck  com 
municated  to  me  most  interesting  information  about 
current  events  in  the  English  Church,  and  expressed 
his  opinions  about  them.  In  addition  to  this,  in 
almost  every  letter  at  this  time,  in  one  way  or  another 
he  touched  on  my  writings  on  *  The  Hierarchy  of 
the  English  Church.*  He  had,  in  fact,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  useful  and  desirable  to 
translate  my  book  into  English  and  publish  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  Church  Historical  Society,  and 
this  translation  he  took  upon  himself  to  do.  For  this 
reason  he  constantly  informed  me  of  his  intercourse 
with  several  learned  authorities  on  the  Anglican  Church 
a  propos  qf  my  writings  and  about  the  mention  of  them, 
for  instance,  by  Dr.  Stubbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  Christ  Church,  Dr. 
Collins,1  and  others  ;  and  then  about  the  translation  as 
it  progressed. 

During  the  time  when  he  was  occupied  on  the 
translation  he  found  it  necessary  to  refer  to  me  several 
questions  that  arose  in  the  course  of  his  work.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  turn  his  attention  to  this  that  in  one 
of  the  most  recent  publications,  in  the  quotation  of  the 
proclamation  before  the  laying  on  of  hands,  '  The 
Divine  Blessing,'  he  found  a  verbal  error,  and  wrote 
to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  matter.  Another  time 
he  wrote  to  me  about  his  intention  of  adding  his  own 
notes  to  the  translation,  where  the  Greek  text  is  quoted, 
and  my  sources  of  information,  and  also  of  giving  certain 
explanations  of  Eastern  ceremonies  which  would  make 

1  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
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the  book  clearer  and  more  useful  to  English  readers,  '  as/ 
he  said,  *  people  here  are  so  ignorant  of  the  Oriental  Rite/ 

Mr.  Birkbeck  wrote  his  first  letter  in  Russian,  and 
I,  of  course,  considered  myself  in  duty  bound  to  answer 
him  in  English  ;  but  in  his  second  letter  he  said  that 
such  a  method  of  correspondence  gave  him  a  good  deal 
of  trouble,  and  as  it  was  just  as  laborious  for  me  to 
answer  him  in  English,  we  began  to  write  to  one  another 
each  in  his  own  language. 

In  the  same  year  our  personal  acquaintance  began. 

Having  arrived  here  for  the  Coronation  festivities, 
Mr.  Birkbeck  came  to  see  me  at  my  house  in  the 
Sergievsky  suburb,  and  later  on  I  met  him  at  the  State 
Entrance,  coming  out  of  the  Kremlin  Palace,  and  he 
was  present  when  I  visited  Mandell  Creighton,  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London) 
who  had  come  to  Moscow  as  a  representative  of  the 
English  Church  at  the  Coronation. 

Ever  since  then,  almost  every  time  that  Mr.  Birk 
beck  came  to  Russia,  he  called  on  me  at  Sergievo,  and 
later  on  in  Moscow,  where  I  took  up  my  abode  in  1 906  ; 
and  I  visited  him  several  times  in  the  Monastery  in  the 
Sergievsky  neighbourhood  where  he  was  then  staying, 
and  in  the  Hotel  National  at  Moscow,  where  he  also 
stayed.  When  we  met  in  this  way  our  long  conver 
sations  were  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  what  was  happening 
in  the  English  Church,  and  we  interchanged  ideas  on 
these  questions,  producing  alternately  my  work  and  that 
of  Mr.  Birkbeck,  extracts  from  which  he  often  brought 
in  the  form  of  cuttings  from  various  periodicals. 

He  spoke  Russian  slowly,  but  very  well,1  and  with  a 

1  He  also  spoke  French,  German,  Danish,  and  Swedish,  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  Icelandic  and  Italian.  He  always  kept  up  the  dead  languages 
Latin  and  Greek. 
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perfectly  correct  literary  style,  and  one  was  very  seldom 
obliged  to  assist  him  in  his  search  for  the  Russian  word 
which  would  best  express  his  English  thought. 

In  as  far  as  I  became  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Birkbeck  and  with  his  work,  I  will  endeavour  here 
to  give  a  sketch  of  him,  as  his  social  activities  will  un 
doubtedly  have  left  very  distinct  traces  on  ecclesiastical 
history. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  unhappily  rare,  for  whom 
religious  questions  and  Church  life  always  occupy  the 
first  place,  and  are  the  first  object  of  their  thought  and 
activity.  Being  a  layman  and  not  occupying  any  official 
position  in  his  own  Church,  he  took  such  a  warm  and 
close  share  in  her  concerns  that  he  gained  universal 
respect,  and  won  an  honoured  name  among  her  Bishops. 

In  his  religious  convictions  he  was  a  partisan  of  the 
so-called .  Oxford  Movement,  and  he  belonged  to  that 
party  in  the  Church  who  are  usually  described  as  ritualists, 
although  this  term  indicates  only  the  external  character 
istics  of  this  party  and  is  far  from  expressing  its  essentials. 

The  fundamental  problem  of  this  movement  consisted 
in  an  effort  to  purge  the  English  Church  from  many  later 
innovations  that  had  permeated  her,  and  from  the 
limitations  of  Protestantism,  and  to  give  her  the  greatest 
possible  freedom  of  internal  self-government  apart  from 
excessive  dependence  on  the  State,  and  to  bring  her  back 
again  to  the  primitive  purity  of  the  Universal  Church  in 
dogma  and  ceremony. 

The  accomplishment  of  such  a  wide  problem  pre 
sented  a  great  work. 

Both  among  members  of  the  Established  Church  of 
England — not  excepting  the  clergy — and  among  Mem 
bers  of  Parliament,  there  were  very  many  who  were 
hostile  to  this  movement  :  the  first  on  religious  and  the 
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second  on  political  grounds.  Violently  jealous  for  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament,  and  not  at  all 
desirous  that  the  Church  and  the  priesthood  should  profit 
by  greater  freedom,  the  one  party  feared  the  power  of 
clerical  influence,  while  the  other  party — convinced 
Protestants  who  genuinely  wished  to  see  their  Church 
draw  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ideals  and  institutions  of 
the  Reformation — saw  in  every  attempt  to  restore  the 
ancient  oecumenical  ceremonies,  a  return  to  the  Popery 
they  hated.  In  the  face  of  such  conditions,  each  step 
forward  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  ritualistic 
movement  met  inevitably  with  stubborn  resistance,  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  bitter  struggle. 

As  a  man  of  deep  convictions  and  infectious  energy, 
Mr.  Birkbeck  could  not,  of  course,  remain  an  uncon 
cerned  spectator  of  the  conflict  that  arose,  and  he  took  a 
most  active  and  zealous  share  in  it.  In  his  letter  to  me 
of  2ist  March,  1899,  speaking  of  the  interruptions  to 
his  literary  labours,  he  gave  as  a  reason  *  the  crisis  which 
had  arisen  in  the  Church  in  England,*  of  which,  he  said, 
*  we  are  far  from  seeing  the  end  at  present.' 

You  [he  continued]  well  know  the  history  of  the 
Oxford  Movement,  and  the  '  No  Popery  '  panics  into 
which  the  country  falls  at  regular  intervals,  about  every 
20  to  25  years.  The  last  time  was  in  the  seventies,  when, 
in  1874,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Archbishops  brought 
in  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  which  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  then  only  Mr.  Disraeli,  frankly  described  as  a  bill 
to  put  down  ritualism.  The  fight  lasted  for  eight  years, 
and  six  or  seven  of  our  clergy  went  to  prison  rather  than 
submit  to  a  Court  which  had  nothing  but  parliamentary 
authority,  and  at  last  the  public  got  tired  of  the  persecuting 
policy.  Archbishop  Tait  frankly  owned  that  he  had 
failed,  and  in  1882  peace  was  tacitly  agreed  upon  on 
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the  principle  of  live  and  let  live.  Since  then  the  move 
ment  has  been  going  ahead.  I  send  you  statistics  of  the 
number  of  churches  in  which  four  points  of  ceremony 
have  come  into  use,  which  in  the  seventies  would  have 
exposed  them  to  persecution  ;  the  increase  between  the 
years  1882  and  1898  was  as  follows  : 

Eucharistic  vestments  from  336  to  2036  churches 

All  points  in  use              „  9  „  331 

Lighted  altar  candles       „  381  „  4334         „ 

Eastward  position            „  1662,,  7044         „ 

The  eastward  position  and  altar  lights  were  declared 
legal  by  the  Lincoln  Judgment  in  1890,  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  vestments  will  be  also  declared  legal  the 
next  time  the  matter  is  brought  up,  and  that  no  one  will 
ever  be  sent  to  prison  for  wearing  them  again.  At  the 
present  moment  the  centre  of  the  fight  is  incense  and  the 
*  Reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  the  sick/ 

The  Bishops  foolishly  agreed,  in  a  panic,  at  a  secret 
meeting  held  at  Lambeth  in  the  autumn  that  neither  of 
these  could  be  permitted  ;  and  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  desperate  fight  for  them.  All  sorts  of  subsidiary 
matters  are  mixed  up,  and  of  course  the  Protestant 
agitators  do  everything  they  can  in  the  way  of  appealing 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  unreasoning  English  public, 
bringing  up  the  old  calumnies  about  Sacerdotalism,  the 
priest  interfering  in  the  family  life,  the  *  abuses  of 
the  Confessional,*  Mariolatry,  Idolatry,  etc.,  and  the 
whole,  almost,  of  the  secular  press  is  against  us.  But  a 
movement  like  ours  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  few  lies 
or  a  little  unpopularity,  and  we  are  going  to  fight  the 
matter  out  to  the  end,  and,  please  God,  to  win. 

The  defence  of  the  clergy,  especial :y  so  far  as  they 
have  found  themselves  in  conflict  with  the  Episcopate, 
has  mainly  devolved  on  us  laymen,  and  I  have  been 
desperately  busy. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
Bishops  are  not,  as  they  were  in  the  seventies,  all  of  them 
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hostile  ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  are  more  or 
less  friendly,  some  of  them  very  much  so.  But  they  are 
divided  among  themselves,  and  desperately  frightened, 
and  are  always  trying  to  present  a  picture  of  *  united 
action  '  to  the  world,  and  to  get  us  to  accept  compromises 
which  are  quite  impossible.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
been  as  much  attacked  by  the  public  as  we  have,^and 
therefore  our  work  has  been  an  extremely  delicatejmd 
anxious  one. 

We  want  to  get  our  way,  in  spite  of  the  Bishops,  and 
yet  as  far  as  possible  to  save  their  legitimate  authority  for 
better  times  ! 

I  have  been  in  the  very  midst  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  sometimes  have  been  writing  or  discussing  matters 
connected  with  it  for  1 8  hours  in  the  day  !  So  you  will 
understand  how  little  time  I  have  had  to  spare  for  literary 
work. 

The  Archbishop  hears  the  defence  of  incense  and  of 
reservation  on  May  8th,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  now 
completely  engrossed  by  the  subject.  The  question  of 
incense  is  most  important  because  of  the  Seventh  (Ecu 
menical  Council  ;  and  Reservation  equally  so,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  communicating  the  sick,  but  because  it  is 
Protestant  disbelief  in  the  Real  Presence  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Eucharist  which  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  outcry 
against  it. 

At  this  Archiepiscopal  hearing  Mr.  Birkbeck  ap 
peared  as  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  questions  above, 
after  which  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  of  July  1 6  : 

We  have  had  two  of  our  *  hearings '  before  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Canterbury  and  York — that  for  incense,  and 
that  for  the  ceremonial  use  of  lights,  that  is  to  say,  for 
carrying  lights  in  procession  and  before  the  Book  of  the 
Gospels  (for  we  are  left  in  peace  with  regard  to  lights  on 
or  behind  the  altar,  so  long  as  they  are  not  carried  about). 
Two  more  are  shortly  coming  on,  that  about  the  Reser 
vation  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  for  the  Sick,  and,  I  greatly 
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fear,  Invocation  of  Saints.  What  the  decision  will  be  I 
can't  say,  but  I  expect  that  incense  and  reservation  will  be 
granted  in  some  form  or  other.  I  don't  expect  the  Arch 
bishops  will  give  their  decision  for  some  weeks  yet. 
We  hope  that  it  will  be  something  that  we  can  accept  ; 
for  though  the  *  hearing  '  is  quite  a  voluntary  matter 
and  has  no  legal  force  whatever,  it  will  have  a  moral 
weight  and  moreover  it  is  a  great  opening  for  supporting 
an  Episcopal  utterance,  however  informal,  against  the 
usurpation  of  the  secular  courts;  and  if  it  succeeds  it  will 
very  likely  form  the  germ  of  a  new  system  of  spiritual 
courts. 

Even  from  these  few  extracts  we  see  clearly  enough 
what  an  intimate  and  fervent  part  Mr.  Birkbeck  took  in 
English  Church  life,  and  in  what  direction  he  strove  to 
find  a  solution  for  all  these  problems  which  had  arisen. 

He  was  apparently  a  brilliant  representative  of  the 
ideas  engendered  by  the  Oxford  Movement,  since  he 
fought,  for  example,  for  the  authority  of  the  Seventh 
(Ecumenical  Council,  as  against  the  Protestant  denial  of 
the  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  fervently  pleading  for  the  re-admis 
sion  of  the  old  customs  into  the  ritual  of  his  Church,  and 
striving  with  all  his  might  to  gain  even  the  first  steps  in 
her  emancipation  from  the  secular  authority  in  purely 
ecclesiastical  matters. 

In  every  case  he  approached  very  closely  to  Eastern 
Orthodoxy,  indeed  with  him  this  proximity  seemed 
sometimes  to  lead  to  complete  union. 

Take  for  example  the  question  of  the  Eucharist,  when 
at  the  Fulham  Conference J  he  made  the  following 
statement  : 

I  believe  that  in  the  Eucharist,  under  the  sacramental 

1   He  took  part  in  this  Conference  in  1900. 
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species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  faithful  partake  of  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission 
of  sins  and  unto  everlasting  life.  And  for  the  further 
elucidation  of  this  mystery,  I  appeal  to  the  belief  and 
practice  of  the  ancient  undivided  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ,  as  they  appear  in  the  primitive  liturgies  and  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  .  .  . 

In  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  undivided 
Church  I  find,  firstly,  that  the  '  Gifts  or  Oblations  ' — that 
is  to  say,  the  species  of  bread  and  wine — are  said  to  be 
changed — transfigured,  transformed,  converted,  trans 
muted,  or  transelemented — into  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ. 


CHAPTER  XX 

ON  INCENSE 

To  Lord  Halifax 

St.  Petersburg  : 
August  ay/September  8,  1898. 

WE  must  make  it  quite  clear  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  all  these  details  of  ritual  overhauled  by  the  Bishops 
and  compromised,  just  in  order  to  save  them  from  a  little 
trouble  and  public  odium.  The  latter  I  consider 
extremely  good  for  them  ;  as  long  as  they  sit  on  the  top 
of  the  hedge,  the  more  thorns  that  grow  in  it  the  better, 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  interest  in  making  it  comfortable 
for  them.  As  for  burning  incense  in  a  pot,  Bishop 
Andrewes  had  absolutely  no  right  to  introduce  any  such 
tomfoolery  into  the  Church  of  England.  If  incense  is 
legal  at  all,  it  is  only  legal  when  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  2  Edward  VI.1  Moreover,  the  censing  of  things 
and  persons  is  not  a  matter  of  local  use  or  custom  :  it  is 
definitely  declared  to  be  lawful  in  the  actual  definition — 
i.e.  the  dogmatic  part  of  the  decrees — of  the  Seventh 
General  Council,  and  no  local  Church  has  a  right  to  forbid 
it.  We  must  fight  for  it  through  thick  and  thin.  I  don't 
at  all  agree  that  it  is  a  great  gain  that  the  Bishops  should 
sanction  burning  incense  in  a  pot — I  would  much  rather 
have  a  Low  Mass  without  it.  But  the  whole  notion  of 
the  Bishops  getting  our  people  to  promise  obedience  to 

1  '  And  here  is  to  be  noted,  that  such  Ornaments  of  the  Church,  and  of 
the  Ministers  thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  Ministration,  shall  be  retained, 
and  be  in  use,  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England,  by  the  Authority  of 
Parliament,  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.' 
— Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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their  caprices  is  too  monstrous.  It  would  be  bad  enough 
if  they  were  going  to  enforce  them  upon  every  church 
in  the  diocese  ;  but  when  there  isn't  even  this  excuse, 
and  they  are  simply  giving  instalments  of  sop  to  the 
Kensit  Cerberus,  it  becomes  quite  intolerable. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Cromer  :  October  7,  1898. 

Yes,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  war  to  the  knife  now. 
The  Bishops  must  be  resisted  to  the  very  end  on  the 
matter  of  incense — it  is  the  only  chance  of  saving  the 
7th  General  Council  for  the  English  Church,  which  for 
me,  at  least,  is  a  matter  stands  aut  cadentis  ecclesi*.  Isn't 
it  curious  how  instinctively  Protestant  our  Bishops  are  ? 
They  don't  mind  lights  and  chasubles  and  wafer  bread 
and  eastward  position,  all  of  which  the  Lutherans 
rejoice  in  ;  but  incense,  which  is  used  universally 
throughout  Catholic  Christendom  as  well  as  by  all 
heretical  bodies,  except  the  Protestants,  must  be  given 
up.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  shew  that  it  was 
ever  abolished  in  the  English  Church  by  authority  :  it 
is  simply  felt  to  be  contrary  to  Protestant  practice  both 
on  the  Continent  and  here,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
surrendered. 

I  suppose  we  shall  have  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
pronouncing  against  it  on  Monday.  I  put  a  postscript 
to  my  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  saying  that  I  hoped 
that  he  was  not  going  to  join  some  of  his  episcopal 
brethren  in  trying  to  turn  me  out  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  it  was  impossible  to  surrender  either  the 
Council  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  and 
the  practices  logically  implied  in  the  same,  and  that  we 
should  never  be  content  till  we  were  allowed  to  practise 
these  things  in  peace. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Browne  Wilkinson,1  do  point 
out  to  him  that  he  is  confusing  a  very  modern  Roman  rule 

1  The  Rev.  H.  Browne  Wilkinson,  Rector  of  Chellesworth,  Suffolk. 
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with  the  customs  that  obtained  in  England  and  elsewhere 
at  the  time  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  I  went  into  the 
matter  very  carefully  thirteen  years  ago  with  the  French 
Benedictine,  Dom  Germain  Morin,  who,  as  you  know, 
is  one  of  the  most  learned  members  of  the  Order.  The 
modern  Roman  conception  of  a  '  Missa  Cantata  '  is 
that  it  is  a  Low  Mass  with  music,  and  therefore  incense 
is  not  used  without  special  leave.  I  can't  say  how  old 
this  is,  but  certainly  not  older  than  the  XVII  century. 
But  the  mediaeval  conception  of  it  was  that  it  was  a  High 
Mass  adapted  as  well  as  possible  in  the  absence  of  a 
deacon  and  subdeacon,  or  one  of  these.  That  is  to  say, 
if  there  was  a  deacon  but  no  subdeacon,  the  deacon 
would  still  officiate  with  the  priest ;  and  Germain  told  me 
that  at  his  home  near  Bayeux  they  still  had  a  High  Mass 
with  only  two  priests,  the  second  one  acting  as  deacon, 
and  the  Epistle  being  read  by  a  boy  in  a  surplice  ;  and 
that  they  were  resisting  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in 
almost  every  diocese  in  France,  where  they  were  attempt 
ing  to  suppress  incense  except  at  a  full  High  Mass. 
There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  there  was  ever  such 
a  thing  as  a  sung  Mass  without  incense  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  any  more  than  there  can  be  any  Mass  at  all  in  the 
East,  even  if  the  priest  be  alone  with  one  lay  assistant, 
without  it.  I  really  think  that  our  people  ought  to  fight 
for  this  :  the  hope  of  the  Bishops  is  that  it  will  gradually 
be  put  down  in  detail,  one  church  after  another  sur 
rendering  it — and  if  they  are  to  be  defeated  there  must 
be  no  compromise  in  the  matter. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Thorpe  :  February  15,  1899. 

I  consider  incense  a  vital  point,  for  several  reasons.  First, 
there  is  the  Seventh  General  Council.  Secondly,  there 
is  the  broad  fact  that  under  the  Old  Dispensation  persons 
and  things  were  not  censed,  but  that  in  the  whole  Catholic 
Church^  East  and  West,  as  well  as  in  the  heretical  Churches 
in  the  East  which  split  off  in  the  V  century,  they  are; 
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and  again,  that  in  all  the  Protestant  bodies  this  custom 
of  the  whole  Church  was  abandoned.  English  Protes 
tants  don't  like  vestments  and  lights,  or  the  word  Mass  ; 
but  much  of  the  sting  of  all  three  of  these  may  be  taken 
out  by  pointing  out  that  bodies  whose  Protestantism  is 
so  unimpeachable  as  that  of  the  five  Scandinavian 
Lutheran  Churches  retain  all  three  of  these,  whereas 
they  none  of  them,  not  even  the  Churches  of  Finland 
and  Iceland  (which  are  the  most  Catholic  in  outward 
appearance),  retain  incense,  any  more  than  they  retain 
fasting  !  Then,  when  you  find  a  dead  set  being  made 
at  incense  here,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  x  says  to  me 
'  The  country  is  prepared  for  an  Anglican  revival,  but  not 
for  a  Catholic  revival,'  one  begins  to  realise  that  there  is 
more  at  stake  than  at  first  appears.  You  see,  it  was  not 
for  many  years  after  the  controversy  began  that  the 
Orthodox  party  realised  that  the  Iconoclasts  were  really 
striking  at  the  Incarnation. 

The  Bishop  here  2  is  still  keen  about  the  tripod  : 
He  said  to  me  *  Wouldn't  it  really  cover  the  whole  of  the 
ceremonial  use  if  incense  were  poured  on  to  charcoal  in  a 
standing  vessel  at  those  places  in  the  service  where  it  is 
usually  burnt  ?  '  All  this  looks  rather  like  yielding. 
As  for  '  standing  vessels,'  St.  John  Hope  (with  whom 
I  spent  the  afternoon  yesterday  in  the  cathedral)  says 
that  the  only  precedent  for  them  before  the  Reformation 
is  their  use  round  a  corpse  ! 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Thorpe  :  March  28,  1899. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  possible  line  we  can  take 
is  that  throughout  the  whole  Church,  East  as  well  as 
West,  after  the  private  preparation  of  the  priest  and  his 
ministers,  but  before  the  public  commencement  of  the 
service,  the  altar  and  at  least  the  priest  are  censed.  The 
ancient  English  rubrics  provide  for  this.  The  beginning 
of  the  public  celebration  of  the  Mass,  so  far  as  the  priest 

1  Bishop  Creighton.  *  Bishop  Sheepshanks. 
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was  concerned,  was  the  intonation  of  Gloria  in  excehis 
(or,  on  days  when  there  was  no  Gloria ,  the  Dominus 
vobiscum  before  the  Collect).  But  the  censing  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  Indeed,  if  the  censing  was 
finished  before  the  Kyries  were  done,  the  priest  and  his 
ministers  sat  in  the  sedilia  waiting  till  the  choir  had  done 
singing.  The  only  point  was  that  the  altar  should  be 
censed  before  the  priest  began  the  service. 

Now,  apply  this  principle  to  our  present  service. 
In  Edward  VI' s  book,  I  have  always  thought,  from  the 
direction  that  the  priest  should  read  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Collect  for  Purity  and  then  the  Introit,  that  the  old 
arrangement  continued.  The  choir  sang  the  Introit 
and  then  the  Kyries,  while  the  priest  made  his  preparation 
(without  Confiteor\  read  the  Introit,  and  censed  the 
Altar.  The  wording  of  the  rubric,  *  Then  the  priest 
standing  at  God's  board  shall  begin]  looks  as  if  this  was 
the  formal  commencement  of  Mass  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned.  But  in  our  present  service  it  is  quite  clear, 
I  think,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Collect  for  Purity 
is  the  commencement  of  the  public  service.  They  are 
taken,  it  is  true,  from  the  ancient  private  '  preparation,' 
but  they  are  certainly  now  intended  for  the  congregation 
as  well.  Isn't  it  clear  that  the  censing,  unless  it  has 
actually  been  abolished,  must  take  place  beforehand  ? 
And  isn't  this  just  the  place  where  the  Archbishops  are 
most  likely  to  grant  it  to  us,  on  the  same  principle  that 
the  Bishop  of  London  allows  the  Confiteor — viz.  that 
it  doesn't  interrupt  the  service,  or  dislocate  it  in  any  way  ? 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Thorpe  :  April  5,  1899. 

I  had  a  long  walk  with  the  Dean  of  Norwich  l  last 
week.  He  was  most  anxious  to  know  what  you  thought 
of  the  proposed  conference  at  Canterbury,  and  was 
altogether  very  amiable.  On  Saturday  afternoon  he 

1  Dean  Lefroy. 
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preached  in  the  cathedral  a  quite  excellent  little  discourse 
(as  far  as  it  went)  about  the  Descent  into  Hades,  speaking 
of  our  Lord  preaching  there,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Church  and  the  growth  of  Christ's  kingdom  was,  he 
believed,  steadily  proceeding  there  as  well  as  here^  and 
that  it  was  a  great  loss  if  we  in  the  Church  on  earth 
allowed  this  to  be  forgotten  ;  that  people  thought  far 
too  little  nowadays  about  the  departed  ;  that  of  course  this 
was  greatly  due  to  certain  *  Romish  figments  '  upon  the 
subject,  but  that  the  truth  was  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
distance  from  what  Roman  Catholics  believed,  and  that 
it  was  quite  possible  that  a  man  might  be  very  far  distant 
from  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  be  even  still  farther 
removed  from  God  and  God's  truth  !  It  really  was 
refreshing  to  hear. 

Our  Easter  Eve  ceremonies l  all  went  off  un 
molested.  We  got  the  Paschal  light  lit  at  7.30  in 
the  morning  ;  in  the  evening  we  went  on  with  the 
service  Litany  and  Solemn  Baptisms,  at  which  we  had 
eight  babies  and  crowds  of  quite  poor  people,  who  all 
stayed  to  Evensong  afterwards.  I  don't  care  what 
anybody  says,  I  don't  believe  that  ceremonial  drives  away 
the  poor.  Our  Easter  services,  too,  were  crowded,  and 
with  the  right  sort  of  people.  It  is  so  exasperating  to 
think  that  we  should  be  attacked  by  the  Bishop,  of  all 
persons,  just  when  we  at  last  are  really  getting  hold  of 
the  people. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Augiist  1 6,  1899. 

I  am  quite  clear  on  one  point,  and  that  is,  that  what 
ever  others  may  do,  Ram  2  and  We  stall  3  must  make  a 
profession,  under  strenuous  protest,  of  following  the 
Archbishop's  advice.  An  absolute  defiance  could  not 

1  At  St.  John's,  Timberhill,  Norwich. 

2  The  Rev.  Edward  Ram,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Timberhill,  Norwich. 

3  The  Rev.  Henry  Westall,  Vicar  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Philbeach  Gardens. 
He  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Ram  had  had  troubles  over  incense  and  reservation 
for  the  sick,  which  were  eventually  overcome. 
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possibly  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Episcopate.  They 
would  be  forced  into  doing  their  very  worst  against  the 
two  churches  concerned,  and  certainly  they  would  have 
the  whole  of  public  opinion  with  them  and  would  succeed 
in  the  end.  But  if  they  say  that  whatever  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  may  mean,  it  can  only  mean,  as  far  as  the 
Mass  is  concerned,  what  comes  between  the  Lord's 
Prayer  at  the  beginning  and  the  Blessing  at  the  end,  and 
that  therefore  they  will  cense — or,  if  you  like,  fumigate— 
the  book  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  oblations,  the  choir  and 
people,  as  well  as  the  altar,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  I  don't  see  how  the  Bishops  can  bully 
them  out  of  it,  and,  finding  that  they  can't,  they  may 
prefer  to  leave  them  and  others  alone.  And  of  course 
Westall  and  Ram,  in  yielding  so  far,  can  say  that  they 
entirely  repudiate  the  reasons  the  Archbishop  gives,  but 
look  upon  it  merely  as  a  piece  of  personal  advice — cer 
tainly  very  bad  advice,  but  still  such  as  they  are  prepared 
to  acquiesce  in  so  long  as,  and  no  longer  than,  Dr.  Temple 
occupies  the  Archiepiscopal  See. 

I  think,  after  having  appeared  before  the  Archbishops, 
they  cannot  do  less  than  this.  As  far  at  least  as  censing 
the  oblations  goes,  we  can  actually  use  the  Archbishop's 

,    .     .      .  -      .          ,  ,-p,     censing    c  *u    oblation 
words  in  justification^      The  mixin|  of  the   cha]ice   as 

part  of  the  ceremonial  was  therefore  omitted,  though 
nothing  was  said  to  prevent  it  being      .      ,  beforehand/ 

It  seems  to  me  desirable  on  the  whole  that  other 
churches  should  each  of  them  act  as  circumstances 
permit.  I  hope  places  like  London  Docks  l  will  resist 
altogether.  Much  depends  on  what  the  Bishop  does. 
I  have  heard  nothing  about  him  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
has  written  to  Westall.  I  don't  know  how  far  Brooke  2 
will  fight.  Villiers,3  I  imagine,  will  advise  obedience. 

1  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks. 

«  The  Rev.  C.  E.  Brooke,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Kennington. 

»  The  Rev.  H.  Montague  Villiers,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge. 
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Every  day  the  Archbishop's  pronouncement  seems 
to  me  to  give  us  more  and  more  away.  After  all  he  says 
about  300  years  and  *  the  biblical  account  of  the  first 
institution/  how  are  we  to  fight  for  fasting,  and  against 
evening,  Communions  ?  How  about  the  Act  of  Uni 
formity  ?  Are  we  to  accept  the  Divorce  Act  of  1857, 
on  the  ground  that  '  the  Church  '  (by  which,  I  suppose, 
our  unfaithful  Bishops  will  be  meant)  '  fully  accepted  its 
authority  at  the  time,'  and  with  the  possible  prospect  of 
Convocation  binding  it  into  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
Prayer  Book  a  hundred  years  after  Parliament  passed  it  ? 

How  are  we  to  fight  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill, 
which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  passed  before  long  ? 

Whatever  our  duty  about  incense  in  itself  may  be 
(and  I  can't  say  how  strongly  I  feel  about  saving  it  some 
how  or  other),  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear — that  at  all 
costs  the  ruling  itself  must  be  riddled  through  and  through. 
Our  whole  object  should  be  to  see  how  it  can  most 
effectually  be  set  at  nought  and  eventually  destroyed. 

The  question  really  is,  how  far  will  the  Bishops  meet 
us.  If  they  will  be  reasonable  we  ought  to  be  reasonable 
too.  But  as  for  '  trustful,  generous  obedience,'  which 
some  innocent  folk  are  counselling,  no  one  but  an 
ostrich  could  think  of  such  a  thing.  They  have  simply 
tried  to  throw  us  to  the  wolves. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

September  23,  1899. 

The  leading  article  in  The  Times  on  bells  to-day  has 
suggested  to  me  another  argument  against  omission  being 
prohibition.  The  old  consuetudinaries  contained  minute 
directions  in  the  rubrics  about  bell-ringing  before  the 
service.  The  Prayer  Book  omits  any  such  direction. 
Are  bells  forbidden  ?  And  if  incense  is  forbidden  by  the 
fact  that  the  prayers  for  blessing  it  are  omitted  from  the 
Prayer  Book,  would  not  the  omission  of  the  old  forms  of 
blessing  a  bell  constitute  an  equal  prohibition  in  their 
case  ? 


CHAPTER  XXI 

ON     RESERVATION 

To   Lord  Halifax 

Thorpe  :  February  15,  1899. 

THE  Bishop  of  Rochester's  1  letter  is  a  very  nice  one. 
One  would  like  to  meet  him  half-way.  When  Holland 2 
talked  about  Reservation  at  St.  Agnes  in  the  autumn  to 
me,  I  rather  felt  (though  I  hadn't  quite  made  up  my 
mind,  and  therefore  didn't  say  so)  that  he  might  have 
yielded,  provided  that  the  Bishop  would  arrange  that 
there  was  somewhere  within  reach  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  could  be  obtained  in  an  emergency.  I  think 
the  Bishop  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  It  might  be  reserved 
for  as  long  as,  but  not  longer  than,  four  hours  after  Mass, 
if  It  was  reserved  in  the  vestry,  supposing  the  sick  person 
couldn't  receive  immediately  after  the  Mass,  or  the  priest 
was  prevented  from  going  immediately.  I  think  that 
this,  coupled  with  perpetual  reservation  in  some  accessible 
sisterhood  (or  possibly  in  the  Bishop's  own  chapel)  for 
emergencies,  might  have  been  a  reasonable  compromise  ; 
but  just  then,  immediately  after  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury's  unfortunate  pronouncement  about  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  it  was  difficult  to  press  moderation  or 
compromise  upon  anybody.8 

Writing  on  Kensit's  demonstration  against  the  Mass 
of  the  Presanctified  and  Reservation,  Mr.  Birkbeck  says  : 

1  Dr.  Talbot. 

*  Rev.  A.  Holland,  Vicar  of  St.  Agnes.  Kenni: 

*  Events  proved  that  he  was  right — LORD  HALIFAX. 
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To  Lord  Halifax 

High  House,  Thorpe,  Norwich  : 

Easter  Eve,  1900. 

The  whole  Church,  East  and  West,  forbids  conse 
cration  on  Good  Friday.  The  East  and  part  of  the  West 
(Ambrosian  rite  certainly,  and  possibly  some  of  the  other 
Gallican  rites,  now  abolished)  has  no  communion  on 
Good  Friday  :  not  even  the  Presanctified.  The  East, 
except  on  Lady  Day  and  a  Patronal  Feast,  and  by  per 
mission  of  the  Bishop  on  certain  other  occasions,  has  no 
consecration  on  any  day  in  Lent  except  Sundays  and 
Saturdays  ;  but  at  least  as  early  as  the  VIII  century  they 
had  the  Presanctified  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and 
the  first  three  days  of  Holy  Week.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  all  that  the  whole  Church  agrees  upon  is  that  there 
should  be  no  consecration  on  Good  Friday.  In  defence 
of  communion  from  the  Presanctified,  we  may  urge  that 
it  was  the  tradition  of  the  English  Church,  and  that  it 
was  not  ipsissimis  verbis  forbidden  at  the  Reformation, 
nor  even,  I  think,  by  implication,  unless  Reservation  itself 
was  forbidden.  It  is  therefore  in  connection  with  our 
general  defence  of  Reservation  that  we  have  to  consider 
the  whole  matter.  Of  course  we  must  defend  it.  No 
one  must  be  thrown  to  the  wolves,  episcopal  or  other  1 
The  Bishop  of  London  has  generally  seemed  to  avoid 
attacking  the  Presanctified  :  I  wonder  what  line  he  will 
take  ? 

To  Lord  Halifax 

1902. 

On  Saturday  I  thought  I  would  go  and  see  the  Bishop.1 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  both  on  the  subject  of  worship 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  on  Invocation  of  Saints. 
He  is  not  in  the  least  a  theologian.  When  I  used  the 
expression  *  worship  It,'  he  hauled  me  up,  and  said 
*  But  we  must  not  worship  //,  but  Him  ;  we  do  not 

1    Dr.  Winnington  Ingram. 

a 
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worship  the  Sacrament,  but  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Sacrament/  I  said  that  I  worshipped  that  which  was 
on  the  altar  when  it  had  been  changed  so  as  to  become 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord  ;  and  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  worship  our  Lord  in  the  Sacrament  apart 
from  the  Sacrament  itself  as  to  worship  the  Godhead 
apart  from  the  Manhood  in  our  Lord's  Divine  Person. 
You  see,  really  they  believe  in  a  sort  of  Lutheran  Real 
Presence,  in  or  under  or  connected  with  the  Sacrament, 
but  they  do  not  really  believe  our  Lord's  words  :  *  This 
is  my  Body.'  He  ended  this  part  of  our  conversation 
by  saying  *  Well,  I  think  I  see  your  point  !  ' 

Then  we  had  a  long  talk  about  Invocation  of  Saints. 
You  will  readily  conceive  the  sort  of  way  I  put  it — East 
and  West,  the  Communion  of  Saints,  is  it  a  reality  or  not, 
etc.  ?  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  harm  in  individuals 
doing  it  privately,  but  maintained  that  it  was  not  lawful 
topreach  or  practise  it  publicly  in  the  Church  of  England. 
*  Then,  my  Lord,'  I  said,  *  you  mean  that  if  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Gregory 
Naziansen  had  preached  their  sermons  in  an  Anglican 
Church,  you  would  have  felt  bound  to  turn  them  out  of  it  : 
for  they  certainly  would  never  have  consented  to  have 
their  mouths  stopped.'  Returning  to  more  practical 
matters,  I  said  that  Evans1  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
wrong  about  Benediction,  etc.,  and  that  he  ought  to  obey 
the  Bishop  when  he  forbade  that,  or  the  Rosary,  or  any 
extra-liturgical  service  ;  but  that  as  for  forbidding  Evans 
to  teach  or  practise  Invocation  of  Saints  and  devotions 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (as  he  did  in  his  letter),  I 
should,  if  I  were  in  Evans's  place,  be  burned  alive  rather 
than  give  any  such  undertaking.  We  talked  and  talked 
— quite  amicably.  At  last  I  said  that,  if  he  would  rewrite 
his  letter  to  Evans,  leaving  out  the  expressions  about 
Invocation  of  Saints  and  devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary,  and  simply  requiring  him  to  give  up  the  public 
recitation  of  the  Rosary,  devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 

1  The  Rev.  H.  Middleton  Evans,  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Shorcditch. 
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Benediction,  and  Exposition,  and  would  be  content  if 
Evans  yielded  these,  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  bring 
him  to  do  so.  The  Bishop  gave  me  the  only  copy  he 
had  of  his  formal  letter  to  Evans — this  I  thought  was 
very  nice  and  trustful  of  him — I  talked  to  Evans,  and  at 
least  half  moved  him. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

November  10,  1902. 

For  my  own  part  I  think  Evans's  '  developments  *  in 
every  way  deplorable.  It  is  not  only  because  I  personally 
dislike  modern  Roman  unliturgical  ways,  even  in  Roman 
countries  where  they  are  encouraged  by  authority,  but 
because,  realising  what  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is,  I 
myself,  if  I  were  a  priest,  should  not  dare  to  take  upon 
myself  to  invent  new  uses  for  It,  or  even  to  copy  foreign 
uses  on  my  own  responsibility.  Of  course,  too,  it  gives 
those  Bishops  who  do  know  better  the  excuse  for  keeping 
in  line  with  the  two  Archbishops,  and  the  other  heretical 
Bishops  who,  like  them,  don't  believe  in  the  Real  Presence 
at  all,  on  the  subject  of  Reservation  for  the  Sick.  It  is 
altogether  most  unfortunate. 

My  own  feeling  still  is,  that  if  the  Bishop  1  really 
believes  in  the  Real  Presence,  and  will  say  so  openly 
before  the  whole  world,  Evans  ought  to  give  in  absolutely 
to  him  on  every  point  connected  with  the  Reservation 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  I  know  that  a  year  ago  he 
would  have  done  so.  He  told  me  so  himself. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

September  30,  1910. 

Although  I  myself  think,  with  E.  G.  Wood,2  that 
the  rubrics  in  the  Scotch  Prayer  Book  of  1637  and  those 

1  Dr.  Wilmington  Ingram. 

2  The  Rev.  Canon  E.  G.  de  Salis  Wood,  Emmanuel  College,  and  St. 
Clement's  Vicarage,  Cambridge. 
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of  1662  make  it  quite  clear  that  both  *  what  remains' 
after  the  Communion,  and  consequently  also  the  ablutions, 
ought  not  to  be  taken  until  after  the  Blessing,  I  do  not 
lash  myself  into  a  state  of  fury,  as  some  people  do,  when 
they  see  some  of  the  clergy  ignoring  these  rubrics.  For 
me  personally  it  is  mentally,  morally,  and  even  physically 
impossible  to  adopt  the  principle  that  a  custom  which 
obtained  in  1548  can  override  a  rubric  of  1662  any  more 
than  the  *  Advertisements  '  of  Elizabeth  can  override  the 
new  Ornaments'  Rubric  of  1662. 

I  can't  see  how  the  taking  of  the  ablutions  in  one 
place  or  the  other  affects  the  question  of  Reservation  for 
the  Sick.  East  and  West  alike  on  certain  days  lay  aside 
a  certain  portion  for  the  sick  to  be  kept  in  the  church  for 
use  in  case  of  necessity  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
that  the  1662  rubric  refers  to  or  abrogates  this.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  insist  on  having  what  the  whole  Church, 
East  and  West,  has,  i.e.  the  Sacrament  always  inrreach  in 
case  of  necessity  ;  if  the  Bishops  won't  help  us  in  this, 
we  must  do  it  in  spite  of  them,  and  we  shall  get  it  properly 
recognised  in  course  of  time. 


To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

June  16,  1899. 

Edward  VTs  First  Book  has  nothing  about  ablutions. 
But  there  is  the  rubric  :  *  and  when  the  Communion  is 
ended,  then  shall  the  clerks  sing  the  post-Communion,' 
and  one  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  where  the  ablutions 
took  place.  But  nothing  is  said  about  what  remains, 
either  consecrated  or  unconsecrated. 

In  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI  this  rubric  dis 
appears,  and  we  have  instead,  after  the  Communion, '  Then 
shall  the  priest  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  people  repeating 
after  him  every  petition,'  and  a  rubric  at  the  end,  '  And 
if  any  of  the  bread  or  wine  remain,  the  Curate  shall  have 
it  to  his  own  use.'  This  looks  rather  as  if  the  ablution 
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were  intended  still  to  be  taken  after  the  Communion,  for 
the  suggestion  that  the  abolition  of  the '  Post-Communion ' 
taken  in  connection  with  this  last  rubric  meant  to  sanction 
the  profanation  of  the  Puritans,  it  is  impossible  to  admit. 

Then  in  1662  you  get  the  '  fair  linen  cloth  '  rubric, 
and  the  extending  of  the  final  rubric  distinguishing  what 
was  consecrated  and  what  was  not,  and  providing  for 
both  of  them. 

Of  course  it  may  be  a  question  what  is  meant  by  the 
rubric  at  the  Communion  of  the  Sick  in  the  First  Book, 
*  then  shall  the  Priest  reserve  (at  the  open  Communion)  ' 
etc. — whether  it  refers  to  the  Mass  as  a  whole,  or  to  the 
Communion  itself.  If  it  does  this,  it  is  clear  the  ablutions 
must  have  been  taken  then  in  the  ancient  way. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

1897:      DEATH    OF    WILLIAM     BIRKBECK. 
I9OO:    STRATTON    STRAWLESS 

IN  November   1897  Mr.  Birkbeck's  father  died,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  : 

High  House,  Thorpe,  Norwich  : 

November  24,  1897. 

So  many  thanks  for  your  kind  sympathy.  It  is  a 
great  loss  to  all  of  us.  But  I  feel  very  grateful  to  have 
had  such  a  father,  and  that  he  had  grace  given  him  to 
forsake  the  Quakerism  in  which  he  was  brought  up,  and 
that  thereby  I  was  myself  brought  up  as  a  churchman. 
What  would  my  life  have  been  had  this  been  otherwise  ? 

To  Lord  Halifax 

High  House,  Thorpe,  Norwich  : 

December  31,  1899. 

I  quite  jump  when  I  come  to  think  that  this  is  the 
last  letter  I  shall  write  to  you  with  18  in  the  date.  I'm 
rather  glad,  however,  that  we  are  let  down  easily,  and 
that,  though  we  have  to  date  1900,  we  haven't  yet  left 
our  poor  old  XIX  century,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  I 
dearly  love,  and  can't  imagine  the  twentieth  being  nearly 
so  nice,  although  it  may  no  doubt  easily  be  very  much 
better  in  any  number  of  ways. 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  l  is   being  as  nice  as  he 

1  Dr.  Sheepshanks. 
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possibly  can  be  to  Ram,1  and  is  really  trying,  I  think,  to 
make  amends.  I  must  say  that,  considering  he  is  a 
Bishop,  he  has  really  been  behaving  well  since  the 
Lambeth  '  opinion  '  was  delivered. 

And  later  he  wrote  : 

To  Mr.  Athehtan  Riley 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

May  27,  1904. 

The  Bishop  here  is  frantic  about  the  Athanasian 
Creed  ;  he  is  going  about  the  diocese  almost  urging  his 
clergy  to  join  the  E.C.U.  because  they  saved  it  before, 
and  are  the  only  people  who  will  really  fight  for  it  now  ! 

STRATTON  STRAWLESS,  1 900 

From  the  year  1897  we  had  lived  at  Thorpe.  In 
1900  we  decided  to  move,  and  we  bought  Stratton 
Strawless,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Keppel,  who  had  inherited 
it  through  a  Marsham,  his  mother. 

The  custom  still  obtains  in  the  church  of  a  Sermon 
on  Death,  which  is  preached  on  the  last  Sunday  in  August, 
the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  Henry 
Marsham,  who  entered  into  rest  on  August  29,  1692. 

He  left  a  piece  of  land  to  bring  in  the  sum  of  three 
pounds — one  pound  to  the  preacher,  one  pound  to  the 
widows  of  the  parish,  and  one  pound  to  the  ringers  of 
the  muffled  peal  ;  his  name  has  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
sermon,  and  it  is  to  continue  for  four  hundred  years. 

The  place  had  belonged  to  the  Clares2  from  1366 
to  1560,  and  ever  since  that  date  to  the  Marsham  family. 
The  property  consisted  in  our  time  of  about  3000  acres, 
of  which  850  were  uninhabited  and  either  thickly 

1  The  Rev.  Edward  Ram,  Vicar  of  St.  John's,  Timberhill,  Norwich. 

2  Founders  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
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wooded  or  with  delightful  stretches  of  open  uncultivated 
land,  where  rare  gentians  l  pushed  up  their  blue  heads 
among  the  purple  heather,  and  little  silver  transparent 
pools  formed  themselves  over  the  green  grass  in  the 
marshy  dips.  Here  the  wild  duck  and  snipe  flew  over, 
and  here  the  Canadian  geese  would  make  their  nests, 
and  walk  back  sedately,  a  mile  or  so,  bringing  in  their 
new  broods  to  the  lake  in  the  park. 

The  house  is  Georgian,2  dating  from  1800,  with  two 
wings  and  a  solid  square  pile  in  the  centre,  and  very 
thick  walls  which,  being  hollow,  made  it  possible  to 
walk  round  the  house  inside  them,  which  our  children 
often  did.  This  made  for  warmth  in  the  winter  and 
coolness  in  summer.  The  deep  doorways  with  double 
doors,  many  of  them  of  a  mellow  dark  teak,  added  to 
our  comfort,  and  the  house,  being  raised  some  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  over  vaulted  cellars,  was 
exceptionally  dry  and  pleasant.  We  looked  out  on  the 
only  possible  pretty  view  of  a  flat  country,  well  planted 
avenues,  groups  of  beautiful  trees  and  a  lake.  It  was 
a  charming,  homely  place,  and  among  its  chief  attrac 
tions  were  the  extensive  woods  with  their  trees  of  excep 
tional  size.  One,  a  cedar,  which  was  planted  in  1747 
had  grown  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  was  said  to 
be  the  tallest  but  one  in  Great  Britain.  Its  girth  was 
measured  yearly  ;  it  was  surrounded  by  immense  silver 
firs  and  beeches  that  shewed  as  landmarks  for  many 
miles.  The  beech  to  the  west  of  the  house  was  also 
unique  in  size  and  of  wonderful  beauty.  Its  spreading 
branches  touched  the  ground  and  rose  again  in  graceful 
undulations.  It  is  mentioned  in  Grigor's  'Arboretum' 
(where  there  is  an  etching  of  it  by  Ninham)  as  over- 

1  Gentiana  Pnounumantho  (Marsh  Gentian). 

1  The  original  house   had   l>< 1-11  destroyed  by  fire. 
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spreading  a  space  of  104  yards  in  circumference,  the 
trunk  one  foot  from  the  ground  girthing  eighteen  feet 
in  i  847,  and  in  our  time  it  had  spread  much  beyond 
that  measurement.  The  soil  here  was  conducive  to 
the  growth  of  trees,  being  light,  but  with  a  pan  of  clay 
lying  at  a  lower  level ;  but  the  training  of  the  trees  was 
due  to  Robert  Marsham,1  F.R.S.  (b.  1707,  d.  1797), 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Gilbert  White,  author  of  the 
*  History  of  Selborne.'  In  White's  volume  there  is  to 
be  found  a  correspondence  between  them  on  the  subject 
of  forestry,  and  Mr.  Marsham  notes  how  he  cared  for 
his  trees,  washing  their  trunks,  spreading  sawdust 
around  them,  etc.  These  kindred  spirits  never  met, 
but  when  old  men  of  eighty  they  wrote  to  each  other 
to  describe  the  results  of  their  efforts. 

Robert  Marsham  had  three  patterns  for  beeches  : 
either  to  spread  out  widely  with  branches  on  the  ground, 
as  in  the  above-mentioned  example,  or  that  some  branches 
should  rise  and  some  should  hang  down,  making  the 
foliage  of  the  tree  circular,  or  in  a  wood  to  grow  as  tall 
as  possible  with  a  length  of  bare  stem.  The  last  type 
he  encouraged  by  planting  other  trees  round  them,  so 
that  they  should  rise  to  the  light,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
wonderfully.  He  always  said  that  a  chestnut  was  the 
most  disobedient  tree,  and  would  not  respond  to  his 
shaping. 

The  trees  were  a  great  source  of  pleasure  and  interest 

1  In  1 736  Mr.  Robert  Marsham  commenced  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  budding  of  sundry  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  customs  of  birds  and 
animals.  These  observations  from  1736  to  1788,  which  he  termed  'The 
Indications  of  Spring,'  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1789. 
Mr.  Marsham  died  in  1797  at  the  age  of  90,  continuing  his  labours 
almost  to  the  last.  His  son  Robert  continued  the  work  till  1810,  dying  in 
1812.  The  observations  of  these  13  years  were  published  on  a  broad 
sheet  by  Lord  Suffield,  and  are  now  very  rare.  Other  members  of  the 
family  have,  with  some  few  intervals,  carried  on  the  same  work.  The 
aggregate  results,  between  1736  and  1874,  are  shewn  on  the  next  page. 
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to  Mr.  Birkbeck.  His  walks  among  them  and  his  care 
of  the  woods,  as  well  as  his  days'  shooting,  served  as  a 
relaxation  from  the  many  strenuous  hours  he  spent 
writing  and  studying.  Another  enjoyment  were  the 
quartettes,  quintettes,  etc.,  when  musical  friends  arrived 
with  their  stringed  instruments,  and  the  Amati  'cello 
was  brought  forth  on  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  played,  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  music.  He  also  played  the 
organ  in  church  (as  he  had  at  St.  John's,  Timberhill, 
Norwich,  for  so  many  years).  Then,  too,  we  had  a 
chapel  in  the  house  where  he  daily  read  that  part  of 
Matins  that  he,  as  a  layman,  could  read.  Here  most 
of  the  Russian  icons  were  hung. 

The  real  centre  of  our  life  and  the  lives  of  those 
around  us  in  the  village  was  the  church,  which  was  in 
the  best  of  hands — our  uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Cator, 
having  been  some  months  at  Stratton  before  we  settled 
in,  in  March  1901. 

Is  it  not  worth  recording,  in  these  days  of  shifting 
ideas,  what  friends  a  country  landlord  and  his  people 
can  be,  and  indeed  generally  are,  especially  where  they 
can  share  together  in  the  church  the  highest  privileges 
and  joys,  and  where  everything  but  these  mutual 
interests  is  forgotten,  and  affection  grows  year  by  year  ? 
Many  of  the  employees  had  come  with  us  from  Thorpe, 
and  had  watched  Mr.  Birkbeck  as  well  as  his  children 
grow  up,  and  one  could  not  help  being  touched  when 
one  old  carpenter,  asking  after  our  child  who  had  been 
ill,  said  :  *  Hew  is  Miss  Elizabeth  ?  Oi  feel  as  if  she 
was  moi  oon.' 

One  great  day  in  the  year  which  we  all  spent  together 
was  the  Harvest  Festival.  On  the  eve  there  was  a 
service  with  special  preacher,  as  well  as  at  the  Choral 
Eucharist  next  day.  There  was  a  holiday  all  round  — 
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all  the  men,  farmers  and  labourers,  with  Mr.  Birkbeck 
and  the  parson  and  the  preacher,  had  a  big  lunch, 
speeches  followed  galore  ;  Mr.  Birkbeck  went  through 
the  events  of  the  year,  and  the  King's  health  was  drunk 
with  acclamation.  Then  the  women  and  children 
arrived,  a  tea  and  entertainment  followed,  and  the  happy 
day  ended.1 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  our  new  home,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  wrote  to  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley  : 

Stratton  Strawless  : 

April  10,  1901. 

We  have  been  here  for  three  weeks  now  and  are 
beginning  to  get  into  shape  a  bit,  though  there  is  still 
an  awful  lot  to  be  done.  Ecclesiastically  we  are  getting 
on  famously.  I  persuaded  the  Bishop  to  come  and 
confirm  here  on  the  evening  of  Lady  Day.  No  one 
in  the  parish  has  been  confirmed  for  30  years,  and 
there  were  some  twenty  that  ought  to  have  been,  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  eleven  of  them.  The  Bishop  was 
quite  delightful,  preached  excellently,  called  Confirma 
tion  a  Sacrament  over  and  over  again,  told  them  Lady 
Day  was,  next  to  Easter,  the  greatest  festival  in  the 
year,  used  the  title  *  Mother  of  God  '  and  explained  it, 
and  said  that  in  renewing  their  baptismal  promises  on 
that  day  they  could  not  do  better  than  take  Our  Lady 
as  their  pattern,  etc.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears. 
The  church  was  packed,  every  man  in  the  place  but 
three  was  there,  and  the  Bishop  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  had  never  enjoyed  a  Confirmation  more  1  We 
had  a  capital  Holy  Week,  some  forty  people  in  church 
every  night,  and  fifty-two  communicants  on  Easter  Day, 
of  which  only  four  were  late.  We  have  got  the  Mass 
regularly  in  now.  The  people  like  it  much  better 

1  Stratton  Strawless  has  now  passed  from  our  hands  and  tho  main  parts 
of  the  woods,  commandeered  by  the  Government  f»r  tin  •< 
have  been  laid  low.no  longer  producing  firing  for  the  people  and  si. 
for  the  passer-by. 
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than  Matins,  and  so  we  are  going  to  have  it  now  every 
Sunday  at  n,  and  they  really  sing  Merbecke  rather 
nicely  and  bawl  the  hymns. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless  : 

February  2,  1903. 

.  .  .  Our  Bishop  has  just  gone  away  :  he  said  Mass 
early  in  church  yesterday,  and  again  in  the  chapel  in 
the  house  here  this  morning,  in  nearly  all  respects  very 
nicely  indeed.  At  our  sung  Mass  he  assisted  ponti- 
fically  in  cope  and  mitre,  and  preached  an  excellent 
sermon  on  sacrifice — including  that  of  the  Eucharist, 
in  which  he  said  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  again 
at  Evensong.  It  is  the  first  time  in  this  diocese  that 
the  vestments  have  been  thus  recognised,  so,  so  far,  it 
is  a  gain  :  and  the  cope  and  mitre  certainly  looked  very 
splendid  in  our  little  church,  which  was  packed  with 
our  farmers  and  labourers.  The  latter  turned  up  in 
great  force  in  the  afternoon.  Altogether  it  was  a 
happy  day. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless  : 

June  26,  1911. 

.  .  .  I  rather  agree  with  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham's 
strictures  with  regard  to  our  *  Catholic  '  clergy — that  is 
to  say,  in  the  sense  of  his  old  advice  reculer  pour  mieux 
sauter.  I  am  quite  sure  that  in  country  villages  at 
least  we  should  have  got  on  better  if  there  had  not 
been  so  much  experimentalising.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  scolding  on  this  subject  at  English 
Church  Union  meetings.  If  only  the  Bishops  had  left 
certain  things  alone  at  the  end  of  the  nineties,  I  believe 
that  the  clergy  would  by  this  time  have  settled  down 
with  common-sense  methods  much  more  generally  than 
is  as  yet  the  case  with  some  of  them.  Here,  we  have  the 
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Mass  packed  every  Sunday,  where  eleven  years  ago  only 
five  or  six  came  to  Matins,  and  the  communicants  have 
risen  from  eight  to  seventy.  But  I  don't  think  we  should 
ever  have  got  this  result  if  the  Prayer  Book  hadn't  been 
always  used  audibly  and  just  as  it  stands,  with  nothing, 
so  far  as  the  congregation  are  concerned,  inserted  but 
a  few  hymns  out  of  the  naughty  hymn-book. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  the  following  letter  is 
interesting  : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

32  Sloane  Gardens  : 

March  14,  1897. 

If  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  do  come  and  dine 
here  either  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  :  it  will  be  so  nice 
seeing  you  and  talking  over  all  things.  The  Bishop  * 
was  quite  too  heavenly  on  Wednesday,  and  helped  me 
tremendously  over  Brighton  troubles.2  He  said  to  me 
that  our  Lord  *  willeth  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth/  and  that  there 
fore  the  duty  of  the  National  Church  was  to  bring  the 
English  nation  into  the  Body  of  Christ — that  it  followed 
from  the  Incarnation,  which  was,  not  '  the  conversion 
of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,'  but  *  the  taking  of  the 
Manhood  into  God  ' — that  therefore  the  English  priest 
ought  to  aim,  not  at  making  a  small  exclusive  society 
based  upon  rules  which,  however  admirable,  everybody 
could  see  were  unsuited  to  the  English  people,  and 
which,  if  they  were  really  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  must  doom  the  best  part  of  the  nation  to  remain 
for  ever  outside  its  fold  ;  but  that  they  ought  to  use 
their  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  put  these  truths  before  people  so  as  to  bring  them 
to  our  Lord.  He  said  that  the  main  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  perfectly  clearly  stated  in  the  Prayer 

1  The  Bishop  of  London  (Crcighton). 

•  One  of  Rev.  S.  Arthur  Cocks'  curates  was  submitting  to  Rome. 
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Book,  and  that  when  men  first  began  to  work  upon  the 
formularies  concerning  minor  details  of  the  English 
Church  for  themselves,  and  then  proceeded  to  enforce 
their  doubtful  conclusions  upon  others,  they  were 
altogether  missing  the  main  mission  of  the  priesthood, 
which  was  to  do  what  our  Lord  himself  did  upon  earth, 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  form  of  a  servant.  *  The 
matter,'  he  said,  *  which  an  English  priest  has  to  work 
upon  and  influence  is,  not  the  Prayer  Book  and  its 
interpretation,  but  the  English  people  :  not  to  concoct 
a  scheme  and  then  see  how  many  people  you  could 
persuade  or  force  to  fall  in  with  it,  and  be  content  with 
a  small  sect,  leaving  the  rest  to  perish  ;  but  to  present 
the  Catholic  faith  to  them  in  such  a  form  that  the 
people  should  feel  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
remain  outside  the  one  Body  of  Christ.'  It  really  was 
delightful  to  hear  a  Bishop  talking  like  this. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

1903:     WITH  THE   BISHOP  OF  FOND   DU   LAC  (GRAFTON) 
IN   RUSSIA 

IN  1903  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac  l  came  to  England, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Russia,  and  Mr. 
Birkbeck  writes  : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

August  9,  1903. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letters  and  enclosures. 

If  the  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac  has  really  received  an 
invitation  from  Antonius  of  St.  Petersburg,  of  course 
he  ought  to  go.  He,  first  of  Russian  prelates  since 
Philaret,2  has  got  a  predominating  position  there,  both 
with  the  Emperor  and  amongst  the  other  Bishops  ;  he 
is,  moreover,  really  friendly  to  us,  though  he  is  most 
anxious  that  Reunion  schemes  should  not  be  indiscreetly 
pressed  at  the  present  time — I  mean,  anything  like 
definite  recognition  of  the  English  Church,  or  admission 
of  individuals  to  the  Sacraments,  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  and  it  does  harm  to  press  the  matter.  You  will 
see  in  his  letter  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  3  that  Antonius 
says  that  '  much  remains  to  be  done  before  it  will 

1  Rt.  Rev.  C.  C.  Grafton,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin, 
U.S.A.,  who  came  over  from  America  in  1865,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
who  joined  the  Community  at  Cowley. 

1  The  Metropolitan  Philaret  of  Moscow,  see  p.  43. 

»  Published  in  the  Guardian,  September  4,  1903  ;  reprinted,  Birkbeck 
and  Russian  Church,  chap.  xx. 
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be  possible  to  think  of  any  sort  of  definite  step  in  one 
or  in  the  other  direction  '  (i.e.  of  drawing  closer,  or  of 
drawing  back).  You  will  see  his  exact  position  in  the 
Guardian  of  next  and  the  following  weeks. 

But,  if  it  is  merely  a  friendly  invitation  on  the  part 
of  Bishop  Tikhon  (the  Russian  Consul  at  New  York 
certainly  counts  for  nothing,  as  he  has  nothing  official 
to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities),  and  not  really 
anything  from  Antonius  or  more  than  an  assurance 
from  Tikhon  that  Antonius  would  no  doubt  welcome 
him,  it  may  be  worth  considering  whether  this  is  the 
best  time  for  such  a  visit,  when  the  Americans  are  very 
unpopular  in  Russia  for  having  seemed  to  interfere 
about  the  Jews.  ...  If  Fond  du  Lac  comes,  I  should 
like  to  see  him  on  the  way.  Wouldn't  he  come  here  ? 
I  have  got  an  English  Church  Union  '  do  '  here  on 
September  3. 

Bishop  Grafton  arrived  at  Stratton  Strawless  in 
September,  and  both  preached  and  made  a  speech  at 
the  English  Church  Union  gathering  there. 

He  pictured  the  work  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  ;  explaining  among  other  things  the  manner  of 
election  of  pastors  to  vacant  livings,  which  was  done 
by  those  who  were  true  churchmen  and  communicants, 
saying  that  all  office-holders  had  to  be  churchmen  and 
when  elected  receive  the  Episcopal  Sanction.  .  .  . 

He  said,  too,  '  that  he  was  there  on  his  way  from 
America  to  Russia,  in  order  to  promote,  if  possible, 
a  rapprochement  between  the  American  and  Russian 
Churches.' 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich: 

September  6,  1903. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

I  must  write  you  a  line  about  all  our  doings  here 
with  Bishop  Grafton.  He  arrived  here  on  Wednesday, 
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with  his  chaplain,1  a  clever  and  very  American  deacon. 
On  Thursday  we  had  an  excellent  E.C.U.  meeting, 
of  which  I  send  you  two  accounts,  one  of  them  giving 
his  sermon,  the  other  his  speech  at  lunch.  It  was  all 
a  great  success,  and  I'm  sure  will  do  good.  There 
were  about  140  people,  and  Dr.  Allen  2  says  he  never 
remembers  one  of  these  summer  meetings  having  more 
than  forty  people  1  The  Bishop  is  still  here  and  has 
been  preaching  at  Mass  this  morning.  He  is  quite 
delightful,  and  I  think  very  happy  here.  He  has 
persuaded  me  to  go  to  Russia  with  him,  and  on  that 
account  has  put  off  his  journey  till  Monday  fortnight. 
I  couldn't  start  sooner  :  moreover  the  Metropolitan 
Antonius  arrives  back  at  St.  Petersburg  by  October  i, 
Old  Style,  and  we  shall  no  doubt  see  him  either  there 
or  a  few  days  earlier  in  Moscow. 

Meanwhile  very  wonderful  things  are  happening 
in  Russia.  Directly  Antonius  comes  back  to  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Holy  Synod  are  going  to  discuss  the 
Anglican  Church,  with  a  view  to  seeing  what  can  be 
done  towards  advancing  the  cause  of  Reunion.  They 
are  going  to  form  a  Commission  to  enquire  into  the 
whole  question.  You  can  imagine  how  anxious  I  am. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

September  6,  1903. 

I  am  being  overwhelmed  with  letters  about  my 
Guardian  articles.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  3  *  agrees 
on  the  whole  '  with  Antonius.  Bishop  Corfe  4  is  coming 
here  on  Tuesday  for  two  nights.  Collins  5  writes  from 
abroad  wanting  to  reprint  for  Church  Historical 
Society. 

1  The  Rev.  Sigourney  W.  Fay. 

*  Joseph  Allen,  grandson  of  a  Bishop  of  Ely  ;   many  years  a  medical 
practitioner  in  Norwich  and  a  leading  churchman. 

*  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
«  Dr.  Corfc,  Bishop  of  Corea,  1889-1905. 

*  Professor  Collins,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 
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The  above-mentioned  articles  1  contained  an  Epistle 
from  the  Russian  Holy  Synod  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople — signed  by  the  Metropolitan  Antonius, 
Vladimir,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  and  other  bishops. 

Mr.  Birkbeck's  articles  comment  on  this  as — 

a  document  of  exceptional  interest,  not  only  as  express 
ing  the  mind  of  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  authorities 
upon  certain  important  questions,  but  as  illustrating  the 
relations  that  exist  between  the  various  autocephalous 
Churches  of  which  the  Holy  Orthodox  Eastern  Church 
is  composed,  and  the  means  by  which,  under  existing 
circumstances,  Orthodox  unity  is  maintained.  For 
English  Churchmen  it  possesses  the  further  interest  of 
being  known  to  have  been  mainly  drawn  up  by  the 
present  presiding  member  of  the  Holy  Synod,  the 
Metropolitan  Antonius  of  St.  Petersburg  who,  at  that 
time  Archbishop  of  Finland,  represented  the  Russian 
Church  at  the  celebration  of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond 
Jubilee  in  1897,  and  during  his  stay  in  this  country 
made  such  an  excellent  impression  upon  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact. 

The  Epistle  was  written  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
addressed  by  the  (Ecumenical  Patriarch  Joachim  III 
and  his  Holy  Synod  to  the  Russian  Holy  Synod, 
informing  them  of  certain  questions  which  had  arisen 
in  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  with  regard  to  the 
attitude  of  the  Orthodox  Church  towards  Roman 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Anglicans,  Old  Catholics,  and 
other  non-Orthodox  bodies  of  Christians,  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Church 
towards  these  questions  and  for  brotherly  counsel  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  them  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

1  Published  fully  in  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  p.  247. 
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The  Epistle  says  : 

May  it  ever  be  that  in  cases  when  in  some  local 
Church  any  kind  of  reform  has  to  be  entered  upon 
which  deeply  affects  the  established  order  of  the  Church, 
when  this  local  Church  is  required  to  pronounce,  or 
there  has  been  already  pronounced,  a  sentence  upon 
any  kind  of  new  religious  movement,  more  particu 
larly  if  its  influence  may  be  supposed  to  extend  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Church  in  question — may  it  ever  be 
that  on  such  occasions  the  representative  of  that  Church, 
by  means  of  an  Epistle  or  in  some  other  way,  shall 
inform  the  representatives  likewise  of  the  other  local 
Orthodox  Churches,  asking  of  their  brotherly  experience 
for  their  advice  and  putting  them  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  what  has  taken  place  in  his  own  region. 

Such  constant  mutual  help  and  sharing  in  a  common 
life  will  without  doubt  serve  as  a  real  and  living  bond, 
strengthening  all  the  local  Churches  in  the  one  body 
growing  up  into  *  an  habitation  of  God  through  the 
spirit/ 

Mr.   Birkbeck  continues  : 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  [in  the  Epistle]  is  that 
the  Latins  and  Protestants  are  treated  together  as  repre 
senting  merely  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same  apostasy 
[ptpadjenije].  If  we  are  to  understand  the  Eastern 
Church  at  all,  it  is  essential  that  this  attitude  of  hers 
should  be  realised.  She  is,  indeed,  proudly  conscious 
of  the  fact  that,  while  all  other  Christian  bodies  have  either 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  faith  of  Christendom 
as  once  held  by  the  undivided  Church,  she  has  main 
tained  her  traditions  unbroken  and  her  faith  unchanged. 

The  Epistle  recognises  the  Apostolic  succession  of 
the  Latin  Hierarchy,  yet  goes  on  to  say  : 

Well  known  to  our  fathers  and  brethren  are  the 
secular  desires  of  Rome  .  .  .  well  known  in  history 
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her  various  artifices  both  open  and  secret,  directed 
with  the  object  of  subjecting  to  herself  the  Orthodox 
East.  .  .  . 

Not  being  able  to  seduce  our  common  people, 
simple,  but  pious  and  devoted  to  the  Church  as  they  are, 
they  turn  to  members  of  the  higher  aristocracy,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  living  abroad,  and  who  for 
many  generations  have  been  in  constant  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  West,  and  by  means  of  secret 
propaganda,  of  literature  and  the  press,  etc.,  they  strive 
to  unsettle  them  in  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  to 
establish  Roman  Catholicism  among  them. 

Therefore,  however  pacific  the  speeches  of  the  Latins 
may  be,  however  assiduously  they  may  express  their  love 
and  respect  for  the  Orthodox  Church,  these  fair  words 
must  not,  nor  can  they,  conceal  the  real  desire  of  Rome 
from  our  attention  ;  and  we  of  necessity  shall  only  all 
the  more  increase  our  watchfulness  and  our  determination 
to  stand  steadfastly  upon  the  immovable  soil  of  Orthodoxy, 
and  not  be  lured  away  by  any  appearances  of  peace 
falsely  understood,  notwithstanding  all  our  longing  for 
the  union  of  faith  enjoined  upon  all  Christians  by  Christ 
Our  Saviour  Himself. 

And  just  as  inaccessible,  if  not  more  so,  Protestantism 
shews  itself  to  be  at  the  present  time.  Having  no 
understanding  of  Church  life,  and  requiring  for  them 
selves  external  works  evident  to  the  senses,  chiefly  of 
a  general  social  character,  the  Protestant  communities 
look  upon  our  Eastern  Church  as  a  region  of  eccle 
siastical  stagnation,  or  error  and  darkness  unredeemed 
by  a  ray  of  light,  not  even  stopping  short  of  bringing 
accusations  of  idolatry  against  us,  and  therefore  out  of 
falsely  understood  zeal  for  Christ  they  do  not  spare 
material  means  and  forces  for  the  spreading  of  their 
Protestant  errors  amongst  the  children  of  the  Orthodox 
Church. 

The  Anglicans  assume  a  somewhat  different  attitude 
towards  Orthodoxy.  With  rare  exceptions  they  do  not 
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aim  at  the  perversion  of  Orthodox  Christians,  and  upon 
every  occasion  and  opportunity  strive  to  shew  their 
special  respect  for  the  Holy  Apostolic  Eastern  Church, 
admitting  that  she,  and  not  Rome,  is  the  true  con 
servator  of  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers,  and  in  union 
and  agreement  with  her  seeking  a  justification  for 
themselves  (i.e.  for  their  own  position). 

Love  and  goodwill  cannot  but  call  forth  love  on  our 
side  also,  and  nourish  in  us  the  good  hope  of  the 
possibility  of  Church  union  with  them  in  the  future. 
But  here  also  much  still  remains  to  be  done  and  to  be 
explained  before  it  will  be  possible  to  think  of  any  sort 
of  definite  step  in  one  or  in  the  other  direction. 

And  first  of  all  it  is  indispensable  that  the  desire 
for  union  with  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  should 
become  the  sincere  desire  not  only  of  a  certain  fraction 
of  Anglicanism  (the  '  High  Church  ')  but  of  the  whole 
Anglican  Community. 

Such  was  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Eastern 
Bishops  were  writing  when  Bishop  Grafton  visited 
Russia. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  from  St.  Petersburg  : 

September  13/26,  1903 

The  Bishop  appreciates  everything  so  tremendously, 
I  am  very  thankful  I  came  with  him. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Grand  Hotel  d'Europe,  Rue  Michel, 
Petersbourg  :   September  14/27,  1903. 

This  place  has  Reunion  with  the  English  Church  in 
the  air.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  people  are  talking 
about  it.  It  is  chiefly  the  Metropolitan  Antonius,  who 
has  never  ceased  to  work  for  it  since  he  was  with  us  in 
England.  And  just  now  politically  the  Russians  are 
much  more  friendly,  which  is  all  a  gain.  Bishop  Grafton 
has  been  splendidly  received.  I  wrote  to  the  frontier 
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about  him,  and  when  he  got  there  the  apartments  for 
Royalties  had  been  got  ready  for  him,  with  a  sumptuous 
lunch,  a  brand-new  sleeping  car  had  been  put  on  the 
train,  and  we  had  a  large  compartment  to  ourselves  the 
whole  way  to  St.  Petersburg.  To-day  is  the  Exaltation 
of  Holy  Cross,  and  last  night  we  went  to  the  *  All-Night 
Service  '  (Vespers  and  Matins)  at  the  great  Alexander- 
Nevski  Lavra.  Sabler  came  with  us,  and  had  arranged 
a  splendid  place  in  the  choir  just  opposite  the  '  Royal 
Gates '  for  the  Bishop.  It  was  a  gorgeous  service, 
lasting  four  hours,  with  the  Exarch  of  Georgia,  two  other 
Bishops,  eight  Archimandrites  and  about  thirty  other 
ecclesiastics  in  vestments,  and  two  choirs,  the  Metro 
politan's  and  the  Monks',  of  about  sixty  voices  each,  and 
a  congregation  of  about  4000,  and  with  all  that  splendid 
ceremonial  which  you  can  see  nowhere  else  in  the  world  ; 
and  the  dear  old  Bishop,  with  his  purple  cassock  and 
beautiful  face,  was  supremely  happy,  and  they  treated 
him  just  like  a  Bishop  all  about  the  censings,  etc.  At 
the  end  of  the  service  after  Gloria  in  excelsis  there  is 
the  solemn  lowering  and  raising  of  the  Cross,  towards 
East,  West,  South,  North,  and  East,  while  40  Kyrie 
eleisons  are  sung  after  the  deacons  have  prayed  for  the 
Emperor,  the  Metropolitan,  the  whole  Church,  all 
Christians  in  trouble,  and  the  monastic  community, 
and  then  three  great  prostrations  with  '  We  worship 
thy  Cross,  O  Lord,  and  praise  and  glorify  thy  holy 
Resurrection,'  etc.,  and  then  began  the  Veneration  of 
the  Cross  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  we  went  down 
with  the  other  ecclesiastics  and  did  what  they  did,  and 
then  the  Exarch  of  Georgia  before  the  whole  congrega 
tion  embraced  the  Bishop  !  It  was  really  most  moving, 
and  so  was  the  Liturgy  this  morning  at  St.  Isaac's,  where 
just  the  same  sort  of  arrangements  were  made  in  his 
honour.  It  is  such  a  blessing  to  have  a  Bishop  who 
knows  how  to  behave  like  a  Bishop,  and  does  what  he 
ought  to  icons  and  relics,  and  I'm  sure  he  is  making  a 
splendid  impression. 
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To  Lord  Halifax^. 

September  17/30. 

The  Exarch  of  Georgia  called,  and  we  had  a  long 
talk.  He  put  some  very  searching  questions  about 
the  seven  sacraments.  I  bolstered  up  the  Anglican  distinc 
tion  between  Sacraments  generally  necessary  to  Salvation, 
and  ended  in  a  chaff  about  Ordination  not  being  necessary 
for  me.  Whereupon  he  replied  that  it  was,  otherwise 
I  could  not  receive  any  Sacrament  at  all,  whereupon  I 
asked  him  whether  marriage  was  necessary  for  him  as 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  Bishops  to  be  ordained  ! 
He  then  said  our  catechism  ought  to  be  translated,  then 
they  could  see  what  our  Church  said  about  all  seven 
sacraments  1  To  which  I  replied,  that  the  catechism 
was  written  for  children  preparing  for  confirmation, 
what  could  they  have  to  do  with  marriage,  ordination, 
or  extreme  unction  ?  He  evidently  knew  some  of  the 
weak  points  in  our  harness  ! 

On  Monday  afternoon  we  had  a  long  visit  from 
Father  John  of  Cronstadt.  He  and  the  Bishop  got  on 
splendidly  with  one  another,  and  talked  a  great  deal  about 
unity.  We  discovered  that  they  were  both  73  and  that 
they  were  both  ordained  in  1855  !  I  told  Father  John 
that  he  didn't  look  a  bit  older  than  when  I  first  met  him 
14  years  ago  on  the  north  of  Lake  Onega.  He  said  : 
'  You  see,  I  say  the  Liturgy  every  day,  and  that  renews 
my  life.'  I  then  told  him  that  the  Bishop  did  the  same, 
and  we  shewed  him  his  little  portable  altar,  and  I  told 
him  how  the  Bishop  had  celebrated  every  day  on  the 
boat  coming  across  from  America  as  well  as  here.  He 
then  knelt  down,  unfolded  the  corporal  and  kissed  where 
the  vessels  stand,  and  then  the  picture  of  the  crucifixion 
behind,  and  prayed  there.  It  was  all  very  beautiful. 
By  the  time  he  went  away  all  the  servants  in  the  hotel 
had  collected  in  the  passage  and  on  the  staircase,  and 
people  from  outside  had  invaded  the  place,  as  well  as 
a  great  crowd  in  the  streets.  I  walked  down  with  him 
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and  heard  one  poor  girl  come  and  tell  him  that  her  sister 
was  very,  very  ill,  and  ask  him  to  pray  for  her.  *  What 
is  her  name  ?  '  said  Father  John.  '  Anna/  said  the  girl. 
'  Yes,  I  will  pray/  said  Father  John,  and  put  his  hands 
round  her  head.  ...  In  the  entrance  there  was  an 
old  woman  determined  to  get  to  him.  One  of  the  porters 
pushed  her  away,  and  she  dashed  round  Father  John's 
brougham  and  like  lightning  opened  the  door  on  the 
other  side,  and  when  Father  John  got  in,  there  she  was 
kneeling  inside  the  carriage  with  her  head  on  the  floor. 

We  went  off  yesterday  to  the  Ivanovski  monastery 
on  the  Kapnofka,  arriving  at  9  o'clock.  Father  John 
celebrated.  We  were  in  the  *  altar  '  (Sanctuary).  As 
usual  he  celebrated  with  great  freedom,  but  most  devoutly. 
At  the  words  of  institution  after  *  This  is  my  Body/  he 
turned  round  towards  the  people,  who  are  of  course  the 
other  side  of  the  Royal  Doors,  holding  his  right  hand  out 
as  he  said  the  rest  :  and  so  with  the  chalice.  While  he 
prayed  for  the  living  and  dead  he  held  the  edge  of  the 
paten  against  his  forehead,  and  then  placed  his  forehead 
on  the  outside  of  the  chalice  during  the  rest  of  the  great 
intercession. 

We  made  the  acquaintance  of  Captain  Tzervitski 
and  had  tea  with  Father  John  afterwards.  We  were 
shown  his  bedroom  and  study,  and  on  his  study  table 
was  his  diary,  which  is  apparently  public  property  as 
Tzervitski  read  out  an  entry  about  yesterday  beginning 
' "  I  bless  the  Lord  "  for  allowing  me  to  visit  the  American 
Bishop  Grafton  and  to  talk  with  him  about  praying  for 
the  Reunion  of  the  Church.' 

His  entry  unfortunately  was  not  finished. 


To  his  Wife 

St.  Petersburg  :  Sept.  ao/Oct.  3. 

We  got  back  here  about   3.30  when  the  Bishop, 
finding  out  that  I  was  reading  'Barchester  Towers/  asked 
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me  to  read  some  of  it  out  loud  :  he  hadn't  read  it  since 
it  first  came  out  in  the  'fifties  before  I  was  born,  and 
was  quite  excited  about  it.  Then  Kire*eff  came  in,  then 
I  took  Mr.  Fay  1  to  the  All  Night  Service  ;  now  we  have 
dined  and  I  am  nearly  dead  ! 

To  his  Wife 

Slavianski  Bazaar,  Moscow  : 

September  23/October  6. 

You  see  we  have  got  to  Moscow.  Carriages  and 
Abbots  came  to  meet  us  at  the  station  this  morning, 
expecting  us  to  arrive  ;  and  we  are  invited  to-morrow  to 
Troitza  for  St.  Sergius  Day  as  guests  of  the  monastery  ; 
after  which  they  invited  us  to  stay  in  the  Metropolitan's 
rooms  in  the  Chudoff  Monastery  in  the  Kremlin  1 
Nothing  like  so  much  has  been  done  before  for  any  of 
our  Bishops  ;  asking  him  to  stay  in  a  monastery  is  what 
they  do  ror  their  own  Bishops,  and  is  tantamount  to 
acknowledging  Bishop  Grafton  as  such.  And  the 
Chudoff,  too — a  monastery  which  has  played  such  a  great 
part  in  Russian  history,  and  where  the  relics  of  St.  Alexis 
of  Moscow  repose  !  Of  course,  too,  it  will  be  quite 
thrilling  for  him  to  say  our  liturgy  under  that  roof  ! 

To  his  Wife 

St.  Petersburg  :  Oct.  6/19. 

I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Metropolitan  Antonius 
on  Saturday,  and  yesterday  took  the  Bishop  to  the 
Liturgy  in  the  great  church  in  the  Alexander  Nevski 
Lavra,  where  the  Metropolitan  was  celebrating. 

We  afterwards  went  to  his  rooms  and  had  a  talk  ; 
then  had  dinner  with  all  the  monks  in  the  Refectory, 
we  sitting  at  the  high  table  with  eight  Bishops  and  the 
Archimandrites. 

1  Bishop's  chaplain. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

1904   :      FRENCH     ECCLESIASTICAL    AFFAIRS CHRISTIANITY 

AND          PAGAN          MATERIALISM CONVERSATIONS 

EMPEROR RUSSIA  AND  THE  ENGLISH   PRESS.       1906: 

THE    LYNX 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

August  3,  1904. 

How  interesting  hearing  something  of  the  inward 
ness  of  French  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Certainly  things 
do  look  very  bad  there  :  it  seems  as  if  the  Church  had 
lost  its  hold  on  many  of  the  country  districts  no  less  than 
in  the  great  towns.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
in  a  country  where  they  have  almost  manhood  suffrage, 
and  which  is  at  heart  Catholic,  the  government  and 
direction  of  affairs  should  be  left  unchallenged  in  the 
hands  of  aggressive  infidelity.  But  I  always  think  that 
the  glamour  of  the  brilliant  religious  revival  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  XIX  century  has  concealed  from  us  the 
real  mischief  which  was  done  in  the  French  Revolution 
when  a  whole  generation  practically  grew  up  without 
any  religion  at  all.  I  expect  that  in  vast  districts  of 
France  that  revival  was  no  more  able  to  make  up  for 
the  defects  of  the  past  than  the  Tractarian  revival  has 
been  able  to  touch  many  whole  districts  in  England. 
I  think  we  must  face  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  having 
a  bad  time  of  it  all  over  the  world  just  now,  England  not 
excepted.  The  Far  East  is  a  case  in  point.  Whatever 
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blunders  and  follies  (or  worse)  may  have  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Russian  government,  the  struggle  after  all  is  one 
between  Christianity  and  materialistic  Paganism. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

October  4,  1904. 

The  whole  attitude  of  the  press,  and  more  par 
ticularly  of  The  Times,  towards  Russia  is  disgusting. 
I  was  talking  to  Colonel  Herbert  Lawrence  yesterday, 
who  was  French's  right-hand  man  in  the  ride  to 
Kimberley,  and  he  says  that  the  battle  of  Liao-Yang 
was  almost  a  Russian  victory,  and  certainly  much  nearer 
a  drawn  battle  than  Borodino,  My  cousin,  Captain 
Ernest  Troubridge,1  who  was  on  board  Admiral  Togo's 
ship  as  Naval  Attache*  during  the  first  attack  upon  Port 
Arthur,  says  that  all  the  stories  about  the  Russians 
shooting  badly,  etc.,  are  pure  inventions.  By  the  bye, 
he  gave  the  most  thrilling  account  of  the  second  time 
the  Japanese  fleet  approached  Port  Arthur,  which  was 
by  day — how  they  approached  the  great  fortress  which 
gradually  came  into  sight  in  the  silent  distance  :  and 
then  suddenly,  while  they  still  were  4  miles  off,  its  guns 
opened  fire,  and  even  from  all  that  way  off  the  noise 
and  the  vibration  of  the  air  gave  the  effect  of  the  loudest 
and  closest  thunderstorm  all  round  him  that  he  had 
ever  been  in  1  But  to  return  to  the  press — did  I  ever 
tell  you  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  April  1898,  about  that  very  subject  ?  It  was 
just  after  he  had  been  so  good  about  getting  a  Requiem 
sung  for  my  father  in  the  Russian  Embassy  Chapel  in 
London,  and  our  talk  began  about  that,  and  he  said 
how  pleased  he  had  been  to  hear  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  had  found  it  possible.  He  then  talked  about 
his  father,  and  without  saying  so  (or  even  saying  that 
he  had  had  any  part  in  originating  the  Requiem),  he 

1  Admiral  Sir  Ernest  Troubridge,   K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.V.O.,   in    1921 
delegate  of  the  Allies  Commission  on  the  Danube. 
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gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  meant  as  a  sort  of 
recognition  of  my  having  provided  Queen  Victoria  with 
that  piece  out  of  the  Russian  service  praying  for  the 
soul  of  Alexander  III,  his  father.  He  then,  in  the 
nice  simple  way  that  he  always  talks  about  religious 
matters,  said  that  if  Englishmen  and  Russians  could 
pray  for  one  another  in  church,  why  should  they  not 
become  friends  ?  I  then  told  him  how  Queen  Victoria, 
when  I  had  told  her  at  Windsor  in  the  summer  what 
he  had  said  to  me  the  previous  Spring  about  bringing 
the  two  countries  together  through  their  churches,  had 
said  that  it  was  not  only  the  best  way,  but  the  only 
sure  way.  He  then  said  '  There  is  nothing  I  desire 
more,  but  there  are  always  hindrances,  and  the  more 
I  try  the  more  I  am  thwarted.  Why  is  it  that  every 
one  in  England  is  so  against  Russia  ? '  I  then  said  that 
I  knew  very  little  about  politics,  not  being  at  all  behind 
the  political  scenes,  and  being  nothing  but  a  private 
gentleman.  '  I  know  you  are  not,'  he  said,  '  but  this 
is  just  the  reason  that  I  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
matter.  I  want  to  bring  about  friendship  between  the 
two  countries,  so  do  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  I  know  that  Lord  Salisbury  does,  and  yet  it  never 
comes  to  pass.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  the  fault  of 
the  press.  I  used  for  many  years  to  read  The  Times, 
but  there  have  been  such  unfair  and  such  untrue 
things  written  in  it  lately  that  I  don't  read  it 
any  more  ;  it  is  no  use  reading  what  is  untrue,  it 
only  makes  me  angry.'  Then  he  went  on  to  say  how 
the  war  between  Spain  and  America  (which  was  just 
breaking  out)  had  been  entirely  got  up  by  the  news 
papers  of  the  two  countries  and  the  foreign  press,  and 
that  in  the  same  way  the  English  press  was  doing  all 
it  could  to  prevent  England  and  Russia  from  under 
standing  one  another.  At  this  point  I  ventured  to 
say  '  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  sir,  the  Russian 
newspapers  are  not  always  very  pleasant  reading  for 
Englishmen.'  '  Oh,  I  know  the  Novoe  Vremja  has 
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lately  been  writing  horrid  and  stupid  articles  about 
England,  but  they  do  not  matter  ;  I  never  read  them, 
and  our  Government  is  not  in  any  way  influenced  by 
them.  Whereas  in  England  the  Government  depends 
on  public  opinion,  which  is  formed  by  the  press  ;  most 
Englishmen  know  nothing  about  Russia,  except  what 
they  read  in  the  papers,  and  the  papers  are  determined 
to  distort  everything,  and  they  copy  from  the  Russian 
press  just  those  passages  which  are  most  sure  to  turn 
Englishmen  against  Russia  ;  don't  you  agree  with  me 
that  this  is  so  ?  '  *  Well,  sir/  I  said,  *  I  really  believe 
that  if  the  press  in  both  countries  could  be  stopped 
writing  anything  at  all  about  each  other  for  six 
months,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  two  countries  might 
find  out  that  after  all  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
quarrel  about  1  '  *  Well,  Mr.  Birkbeck,'  said  the 
Emperor,  laughing,  *  when  you  go  home,  stop  your 
press  writing  anything  untrue  about  Russia  for  six 
months,  and  we  will  soon  see  what  can  be  done  here.' 
Of  course  this  was  a  sort  of  rednctio  ad  impossible,  and 
our  conversation  then  went  off  to  other  things — the 
Kremlin  at  Moscow,  the  new  monument  which  he  was 
opening  to  his  grandfather  there  to  which  he  invited 
me,  although,  he  said  (what  every  Russian  thinks), 
*  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  improve  the  Kremlin,'  etc. 
Altogether  I  was  with  him  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  when  I  went  out  I  found  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Count  Muravieff,  waiting,  who  said  to  me  '  You  have 
been  favoured  with  a  very  long  audience  1  '  This  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  his  feelings,  and  I  don't  think  they 
are  at  all  changed,  as  last  autumn  when  I  was  in  Russia 
with  Bishop  Grafton,  and  he  was  shooting  in  Styria 
with  the  Austrian  Emperor,  he  said  to  Prince  Golitzine 
(who  came  back  to  Moscow  before  I  left)  how  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  been  at  St.  Petersburg  when  we  were 
there  ;  and  you  will  see  from  the  two  letters  to  my 
wife,  which  I  enclose,  describing  the  Archbishop  of 
York's  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  and  our  audience  in 
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1897,  how  anxious  he  is  to  do  all  he  can  to  bring  about 
better  relations.  While  it  is  quite  true  that  he  has  not 
the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  nor  even  the  force  of 
character  of  Alexander  III,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  make 
him  out  a  sort  of  Hans  Andersen's  Emperor  of  China, 
as  the  Quarterly  article  does  ;  and  if  he  believes  in  his 
own  country  and  religion  and  his  own  duties  towards 
them,  why  should  he  be  described  as  a  narrow-minded 
superstitious  fanatic  ? 

In  1906,  travelling  in  Russia  with  our  eldest  son, 
Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

1906. 

On  Sunday  Prince  Golitzine1  (a  very  old  friend  of 
mine  and  the  Emperor's  Grand  Veneur)  telephoned  to 
us  that  a  lynx  had  been  seen  in  the  Emperor's  forest 
about  20  versts  from  Gatchina,  and  invited  Benedict 
and  me  to  come  next  morning  to  try  and  shoot  it.  We 
arrived  at  Gatchina  at  9  next  morning,  and  started  off 
in  suits  of  Prince  Golitzine's  clothes  and  armed  with 
his  guns,  with  two  very  nice  Russians  besides  in  two 
sledges,  with  eight  sledges  behind  full  of  beaters,  and 
had  a  splendid  drive  of  about  an  hour  as  hard  as  we 
could  go  with  horses  gusjkom  (that  is,  a  la  goose,  the 
Russian  equivalent  for  tandem)  over  the  crisp  sparkling 
snow  through  the  forest.  Alack  !  the  lynx  had  taken 
his  departure,  and  we  saw  him  not — they  only  get  about 
seven  in  the  year  ;  still  it  was  rather  jolly  seeing  the  way 
the  thing  was  done,  and  we  saw  the  Gatchina  herd  of 
bisons  on  the  way — the  only  herd,  except  one  in  Poland, 
which  exists  in  the  Old  World.  Such  nice-looking 
beasts  :  I'm  sure  you  would  have  longed  to  bring  one 
back  to  Garrowby  ! 2  In  the  afternoon  Prince  Golitzine 
and  Benedict  rode  all  round  the  Emperor's  pheasant 

1  Prince  Dmitri  Golitzine. 

2  Lord  Halifax's  place  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
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coverts  at  Gatchina,  and  I  and  Princess  Golitzine  drove 
round  in  a  sledge — such  lovely  woods,  lots  of  pheasants, 
and  splendid  white  hares  dashing  about — and  saw  the 
kennels,  and  the  wolves,  and  foxes,  and  greyhounds,  etc. 

On  (Easter)  night  we  went  back  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Ben  had  to  start  back  to  Oxford  on  Wednesday. 

On  Tuesday  night  came  a  summons  to  Tzarskoe  Selo 
for  next  day  at  3  in  the  afternoon.  About  10  minutes 
before  3  the  Emperor  received  me  in  his  study.  He 
talked  about  endless  things :  had  heard  all  about  what 
I  had  been  doing  in  Moscow  ;  discussed  the  services, 
the  churches,  their  history  ;  talked  about  the  Slavonic 
language,  and  was  delighted  when  I  told  him  that  I 
had  never  found  any  difficulty,  even  before  I  worked  at 
the  language,  in  understanding  what  was  read.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  been  to  the  Old  Believers'  Church,  which 
he  had  *  unsealed  '  last  Easter  (the  royal  doors  had 
been  sealed  since  Nicholas  I's  reign — more  than  50 
years  !),  and  what  a  good  impression  they  had  made  on 
me,  and  how  grateful  they  were  to  him,  as  one  could 
see  when  they  prayed  for  him  in  the  Liturgy — as  Tzar, 
however,  and  not  as  Imperator.  (This,  of  course,  is  one 
of  their  great  points.)  He  said  *  Well,  I  do  not  see 
that  this  makes  any  difference  ;  in  fact,  I  myself  rather 
prefer  being  prayed  for  as  Tzar  :  it  is  the  word  which 
comes  natural  to  the  people,  and  which  brings  me 
closest  to  them  ' — and  then  he  talked  about  his  Easter 
at  Moscow,  and  said  '  You  have  spent  four  there, 
I  only  two  :  what  a  shame  that  is  !  ' 


CHAPTER  XXV 

I9IO  :  SHRIEVALTY A  COPE  FOR  NORWICH  CATHEDRAL 

NOBODY'S  FRIENDS — THOUGHT  TRANSFERENCE — TWO 

INCIDENTS 

IN  1910  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  appointed  High  Sheriff 
for  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  read 
the  Proclamation  of  His  Majesty  King  George  V's 
accession  to  the  throne  on  the  steps  of  the  Shire  Hall, 
Norwich,  to  the  people. 

During  his  shrievalty  he  presented  a  cope,  at  the 
request  of  Dean  Wakefield,  to  Norwich  Cathedral. 

It  is  of  Russian  cloth  of  gold,  a  golden  diaper-work 
on  a  rose-coloured  ground  ;  the  hood  is  embroidered 
with  a  silver  dove,  which  was  chosen  in  reference  to  the 
old  Whit-Sunday  custom  in  Norwich  Cathedral  of 
letting  loose  a  dove  from  a  circular  aperture  designed 
for  this  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the  nave  roof ;  the  red 
velvet  orphreys  bear  six  coats  of  arms  :  the  Royal  Arms, 
and  those  of  Bishop  Pollock,1  Dean  Wakefield  (after 
wards  Bishop  of  Birmingham),  the  Diocese,  the  Priory 
(of  which  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  Abbot),  Birkbeck, 
and  Gurney  impaled. 

A  morse,  set  with  amethysts  and  emeralds  and  a 
white  topaz,  which  he  brought  from  Russia  in  1912, 
was  added  to  the  cope  on  Lady  Day,  1914. 

1  The  ermine  in  this  shield  had  to  be  carried  out  with  a  white  mouse 
skin  worked  with  minute  black  silk  tails. 
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The  following  inscriptions  were  engraved  upon  it  : 

Orate  pro  bono  statu  Willelmi  Johannis  Birkbeck 
de  Stratton  Strawless,  armigeri,  qui  ecclesiae  Cathedrali 
sanctae  et  individuae  Trinitatis  apud  Norvicum  festis 
Nativitatis  Dni  Dei  nostri  Jesu  Christi  A.S.  MCMX, 
quo  anno  vicecomitatum  Norfolciae  agebat,  cappam 
dedit,  nunc  autem  morsum  Annunciatione  Dnae  nostrae 
Dei  genetricis  semperque  Virginis  Mariae  A.S. 
MCMXIV  donat  dedicatque. 

(Translation) 

[Pray  ye  for  the  welfare  of  William  John  Birkbeck, 
of  Stratton  Strawless,  Esquire,  who  to  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  in  Norwich, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  and  God  Jesus 
Christ,  in  the  year  of  Salvation  1910  (in  which  year 
he  filled  the  Office  of  High-Sheriff  of  Norfolk)  gave  a 
Cope,  and  now  also  doth  give  and  dedicate  a  Morse, 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady  Saint 
Mary,  ever-  Virgin,  Mother  of  God,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Saviour  1914.] 


fm&v  TO  Ke$d\aiov,  KOI  rov  air  alwvos 
Mv<TT7jpiov  rj  <f>av€pco<Tis'  6  T/o?  rov  0eoO  T/o?  T?}?  HapOevov 
yiverai,  KOI  YaftpirjX  rrjv  %dpiv  evayyeXi^ercu'  Ato  <rvv  avry) 

6  KVplO?  /JL€TCt  <TOV. 


(Translation) 

[To-day  is  the  Crown  of  our  Salvation,  and  the 
manifestation  of  the  Mystery  from  everlasting.  The 
Son  of  God  becometh  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  ;  and 
Gabriel  beareth  the  good  tidings  of  Grace.  With  him 
therefore  cry  we,  '  Hail  !  Mary,  full  of  Grace.  The 
Lord  is  with  thee.']  Apolytikion.  (March  25.)  Tone  4. 

Note.  —  Mr.  Birkbeck  bequeathed  a  second  cope  to  Norwich  Cathedral  — 
the  one  worn  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (Dr.  Sheepshanks)  at  the  Coronation 
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This  year,  1910,  Mr.  Birkbeck  was  elected  a  member 
of  '  Nobody's  Friends,'  a  club  or  society  which  derives 
its  name  of  '  Nobody '  from  its  founder,  William 
Stevens,  who  wrote  under  that  name.  During  his  life 
time  his  friends  met  at  least  three  times  in  the  year 
under  the  name  of  'Nobody's  Club,'  the  first  meeting  on 
record  being  in  1800.  After  his  death  the  club  con 
tinued,  and  is  now  called  '  Nobody's  Friends.' 

It  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  clergy  and  laity. 
Each  new  member  must  '  make  an  eloge  '  of  himself 
on  attending  their  first  meeting. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

May  10,  1910. 

I  have  been  elected  member  of  *  Nobody's  Friends  ' 
in  the  place  of  John  Talbot  ;  how  good  of  you  to 

of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII,  1902   (at  which  ceremony  we  were 
present). 

It  is  of  cloth  of  gold,  interwoven  with  green-  and  rose-coloured  silk 
with  a  somewhat  bold  pattern, designed  originally  for  the  Emir  of  Bokhara. 
It  has  the  Annunciation  embroidered  on  the  hood.  There  is  a  mitre 
and  also  a  pair  of  jewelled  gloves  copied  from  some  depicted  on  the  Rood 
Screen  in  Ranworth  Church. 

The  morse  has  a  representation  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  in 
gold.  The  framing  of  silver-gilt  is  set  with  precious  stones.  The  pendant 
is  a  yellow  topaz  which  Mr.  Birkbeck  brought  from  Siberia.  The  morse 
contains  a  relic  mentioned  in  the  following  inscription,  which  is  engraved 
upon  it : 

Quid  sit  in  hac,  lector,  sepostam  pyxide  quaeris  ? 
Pacifici  Regis  Chrisma  est  de  fronte  sacrata. 
Qui  pacem  coluit  potiatur  pace,  preceris. 
[Askest  thou,  reader,  what  is  reserved  in  this  casket  ? 
It  is  chrism  from  the  consecrated  brow  of  King  Edward  the  Peace-maker. 
Pray  thou  that  he  who  sought  Peace,  and  ensued  it,  may  obtain  Peace  !] 

A  second  inscription  follows  : 

Hanc  cappam  Willelmus  Johannes  Birkbeck,  de  Stratton  Strawless, 
armiger,  Johanni  Epc.  Norwicensi,  dum  in  sacrando  rege  Edwardo  VII 
ministrabat,  olim  commodatam,  nunc  in  usum  perpetuum  successorum 
ejus  humiliter  dedicat,  A.S.  MCMXVI. 

[This  Cope,  once  lent  to  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  while  assisting  in 
the  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII,  is  now  humbly  dedicated  to  the 
perpetual  use  of  the  successors  of  the  aforesaid  Bishop,  by  William  John 
Birkbeck,  of  Stratton  Strawless,  Esquire,  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour  1916.] 

The  Coronation  cope,  mitre,  and  gloves,  and  the  two  morses  were 
designed  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Comper. 
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propose  me  !  It  all  sounds  very  nice,  but  I  rather  dread 
that  first  dinner  ;  you  will  have  to  invent  a  speech  for 
me,  which  I  must  learn  by  heart  1 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

June  27,  1910. 

I  hope  you  will  be  at  *  Nobody's  Friends '  on 
Thursday  next  week.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing  I  ought  to  say.  You  know  what  a 
feeble  goose  I  am  about  speaking  ;  and  an  after-dinner 
speech  is  quite  intolerable  if  it  is  dull.  What  on  earth 
am  I  to  say  ? 

From  Lord  Halifax 

88  Eaton  Square  : 

June  29,  1910. 

I  have  been  a  little  doubtful  about  dining  at 
*  Nobody's  '  on  the  7th,  but,  as  you  are  coming,  it 
decides  me  that  nothing  shall  interfere  with  *  Nobody's/ 
As  to  your  speech,  it  need  not  be  the  least  long  but  is  by 
way  of  being  a  speech  to  justify  your  presence,  and 
anything  classical  would  be  quite  understood  by  such 
an  audience.  If  you  could  write  something  short  and 
witty,  hung  upon  some  classical  incident,  it  would  be 
perfect. 

To  his  Wife 

The  Athenaeum,  Pall  Mall : 

July  8,  1910. 

Last  night  at  *  Nobody's '  was  very  formidable,  but 
I  got  through  somehow. 

Lord  Nelson  was  in  the  chair.  I  sat  between  him 
and  Halifax  at  dinner.  There  were  ten  Bishops  there 
and  all  sorts  of  people. 

It  was  made  much  easier  for  me  by  Lord  Nelson 
introducing  me  as  his  old  friend,  and  saying  that  he 
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was  proud  to  have  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  from 
which  all  that  made  his  house  glorious  had  come,  sitting 
by  his  side. 

.  .  .  We  carried  everything  in  the  Representative 
Church  Council  yesterday.  The  greatest  triumph  was 
by  Archbishop  Davidson  about  Parliament  not  being 
able  to  alter  the  terms  of  Communion.1  At  the  end  of 
the  debate  he  said  that  there  really  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it — that  he  hoped  our  motion  would  be  carried 
unanimously,  which  it  was. 

A  strange  occurrence  happened  at  this  time.  Mr. 
Hill,  then  Secretary  to  the  English  Church  Union,  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  his  London  house,  and  saw 
Mr.  Birkbeck  come  round  the  corner  of  Bloomfield 
Terrace  and  walk  up  the  street  towards  his  front  door. 
He  placed  a  chair  ready  for  him  by  the  fire  and  waited, 
expecting  to  hear  the  bell  ring,  then  found  there  was 
no  one  there. 

Alluding  to  this,  Mr.  Birkbeck  wrote  : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

November  u,  1910. 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  Hill's  2  letter,  which 
I  now  return.  It  was  an  odd  thing  his  seeing  me  come 
to  his  house,  was  it  not  ?  I  was  in  town  on  Wednesday, 
and  went  to  Russell  Square  to  see  him,  and  heard  that 
he  was  unwell,  and  they  suggested  there  that  I  should 
find  him  at  home.  I  had  to  go  in  the  direction  of 
South  Kensington  and  meant  to  get  out  at  Sloane 
Square  and  go  round  to  see  him.  But  before  I  got  to 
the  station  I  thought  that  Hill  was  not  a  man  who 
*  stayed  out '  for  nothing,  and  that  it  would  be  better 

1  The  debate  was  concerning  an  action  brought  against  Canon 
Thompson,  Vicar  of  Eaton,  Norwich,  who  had  refused  to  admit  to 
Communion  a  couple,  one  of  whom  was  a  deceased  wife's  sister. 

*  H.  W.  Hill,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  English  Church  Union. 
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not  to  bother  him  if  he  was  unwell.  Meanwhile  he 
heard  that  I  had  been  talking  of  coming  to  see  him, 
and  not  being  aware  that  I  had  left  London,  asked  me 
to  come  and  see  him  on  Friday.  I  got  his  letter  on 
Friday  morning  :  and  while  I  was  shooting  at  Fel- 
thorpe  near  here,  just  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
I  was  placed  for  the  principal  stand  of  the  day  at  the 
head  of  a  small  artificial  lake  over  which  the  pheasants 
were  going  to  be  driven  from  some  coverts  sloping 
down  a  hill  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  long  time 
to  wait  before  the  beaters  got  up,  and  I  lit  my  pipe  and 
sat  on  my  partridge-driving  stick  and  was  thinking, 
I  should  say  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  about  Hill  ! 
I  had  got  his  letter  that  morning  saying  he  wished 
I  had  come  round  to  see  him  on  Wednesday,  and  no 
doubt  what  he  saw  was  a  transference  of  my  thoughts 
at  this  point.  I  then  went  on  to  think  out  a  letter  I 
would  write  to  him  when  I  got  home,  all  about  what 
I  had  done  at  the  Diocesan  Conference,  and  how  it 
had  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters  in  London, 
and  also  that  point  about  the  opposition  to  Athanasius 
being  composed  of  three  distinctly  hostile  elements, 
when  my  loader  touched  me  behind  and  shewed  me  three 
wild  ducks  coming  up  from  behind  to  the  lake.  I  got 
one  of  them,  and  that  moment  the  pheasants  began 
coming,  and  I  thought  no  more  about  Hill  till  the 
stand  was  over  at  about  3.45,  when  I  told  my  loader 
that  after  the  shoot  was  over  he  was  to  fetch  the  motor 
round  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  got  back  to  the 
house,  as  I  had  an  important  letter  to  write.  On 
Sunday  morning  I  got  Hill's  letter  telling  me  what  he 
had  seen  on  Friday  afternoon  just  after  three  o'clock, 
and  asking  me  what  I  was  thinking  of  and  doing  at  the 
time. 

Thought  transference  is  a  very  odd  thing  :  the 
conditions  under  which  it  occurs  have  not  yet  been 
discovered,  and  I  hope  never  will  be  ;  but  I  think  there 
is  very  little  doubt  about  it,  and  some  of  my  family 
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are  rather  subject  to  it.  It  happens  too  often  to  be 
explained  as  a  mere  coincidence  :  only  three  weeks  ago 
I  was  driving  home  from  Norwich  with  Benedict,1  and 
I  told  him  that  I  had  been  thinking  all  day  about  an  uncle 
of  mine  in  Scotland  whom  I  hadn't  heard  of  for  two 
months,  and  that  I  was  certain  that  he  must  have  been 
writing  to  me,  and  the  first  thing  I  saw  on  getting  into 
the  house  was  a  letter  from  him  by  the  afternoon  post. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  used  to  relate  another  experience  of 
second  sight,  or  thought  transference,  which  occurred 
in  his  rooms  at  Oxford.  He  was  giving  one  of  his 
usual  musical  evenings  and  playing  a  piano  quartette, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  guests,  Mr.  Magnusson,2 
an  Icelandic  friend,  turned  very  pale  and  hurried  away, 
long  before  the  usual  time  of  breaking  up,  leaving  his 
coat  behind  him  in  his  agitation. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Birkbeck  went  to  inquire 
after  him,  and  he  told  him  that  a  voice  had  come  through 
the  open  window  by  which  he  was  sitting  which  said 

'  Your  friend  Eric is  dead  ' — and  so  it  was.      But 

the  singular  part  of  the  story  is  that  when  Mr.  Birk 
beck  crossed  to  Belgium  the  next  evening,  he  was 
speaking  to  one  of  the  seamen  about  the  rough  weather, 
who  said,  yes,  it  had  been  so  stormy  that  the  mail  from 
Iceland  had  been  late  and  did  not  arrive  till  such  and 
such  a  time,  mentioning  the  evening  on  which  Mr. 
Magnusson  heard  the  mysterious  tidings  ;  so  that  the 
message  did  not  come  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  death 
but  at  the  time  that  the  letter  to  Mr.  Magnusson, 
containing  the  news,  reached  our  shores. 

1  His  eldest  son. 

1  Sometime  librarian  at  Cambridge  University. 
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LETTERS      OF       1909,       19!  I,       1912,      ON       THE       ATTACK 

ON      MIRACLES QUOTATION MARRIAGE      LAWS AN 

ORTHODOX    CONVERT 

From  Lord  Halifax 

June  28,  1909. 

I  HAVE  very  nearly  finished  Stone's  '  History  of  the 
Eucharist.'  It  is  extremely  interesting  and  very  well 
done.  It  makes  perfectly  clear  to  me  what  I  have 
always  thought,  that  Cranmer,  Latimer  and  Ridley  were 
all  three  absolute  heretics  on  the  subject. 

I  am  also  in  the  middle  of  Percy  Dearmer's  '  Body 
and  Soul.'  It  is  an  interesting  book,  but  to  my  mind, 
ruined  by  the  assumption  (which  is  common  to  all  these 
socialists)  that  all  the  good  things  we  expect  the  other 
side  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  are  to  be  realised  here 
and  before  it  :  in  fact,  according  to  their  theory,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  Judgment 
at  all.  Having  said  that,  there  are  many  things  which 
are  very  suggestive  in  the  book.  I  advise  you  to  read 
it.  I  skip  out  everything  about  nerves  and  ganglions 
and  our  insides.  He  tells  a  story  of  a  French  doctor 
who  gave  a  hundred  of  his  patients  in  some  hospital 
a  perfectly  harmless  draught  of  sugar  and  water,  and 
shortly  after  ran  in  and  begged  all  their  pardons,  saying 
he  had  made  a  dreadful  mistake  and  given  them  a  strong 
emetic.  Eighty  of  them  were  seriously  sick  on  the 
spot  ! 
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In  reference  to  an  attack  on  miracles,  Mr.  Birkbeck 
writes  : 

To  Lord  Halifax 

June  26,  1911. 

But  is  not  the  real  question,  not  whether  Thompson's  x 
views  are  compatible  with  some  sort  of  devout  belief  in 
the  Incarnation,  but  whether  they  are  compatible  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ? 

Did  you  ever  read  Goethe's  Faust  ?  If  so,  you  will 
remember  the  passage  where  Faust  in  reply  to  Gretchen's 
questions  as  to  his  orthodoxy  makes  a  long  nebulous 
speech  ending  with  : 

Fill  thine  whole  heart  with  it, 

And  when   thou   art  lost  in   the  happiness 

of  the  feeling — 
Call  it  what  thou  wilt — 
Call  it  happiness  !  heart  !  love  !  God  ! 
I  have  no  name 
For  it  !  Feeling  is  all  ; 
Name  is  sound  and  smoke 
Clouding  the  glow  of  heaven. 

To  which  poor  Gretchen  replies  : 

That  is  all  right,  beautiful  and  good. 
The  parson  says  pretty  much  the  same, 
Only  in  slightly  different  words. 

('  Nur  mit  ein  Bisschen  andern  Worten.') 

The  question  really  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  the 
rulers  of  the  Church  can  be  so  easily  satisfied  as  was 
poor  Gretchen,  or  whether  they  will  not  be  obliged  in 
the  end,  if  there  is  to  be  any  government  and  cure  of 

1  Mr.  Thompson  was  Dean  of  Divinity  in  Magdalen  College,  and 
Mr.  Birkbeck  adds  :  '  It  is  the  greatest  grief  to  think  that  such  a  thing 
should  come  from  Magdalen,  which  has  always  been  an  element  in  one's 
life  so  far  removed  from  anything  so  abhorrent  to  what  one  cares  most 
about.' 
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souls  in  the  Church  at  all,  to  take  the  Creeds  of  the 
Church  rather  than  the  feelings  of  individuals  into 
consideration  ? 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

June  29,  1911. 

With  regard  to  the  Thompson  affair,  I  am  not  sure 
that  good  is  not  going  to  come  out  of  it,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  Bishops  and  others  are  thoroughly  frightened. 
I  happened  yesterday  several  times  during  various 
incidents  of  the  King's  visit  to  Norwich  to  be  thrown  a 
good  deal  with  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Bishop  Pollock, 
and,  as  he  always  does  with  me,  he  talked  quite  without 
any  sort  of  reserve  about  the  whole  matter,  and  consulted 
me  as  to  the  sort  of  answer  he  had  better  give  to  the 
clergy  in  the  Diocese  (St.  Gregory's  Society)  who  have 
approached  him  on  the  matter.  He  took  the  sort  of 
line  that  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham  took  :  he  said  that 
while  one  cannot  interfere  with  people  holding  what 
opinions  they  choose,  he  could  not  see  how  anyone  with 
such  opinions  could  honestly  continue  their  ministry  in 
the  Church  of  England  after  the  declarations  they  had 
made  upon  undertaking  that  ministry.  He  talked  quite 
simply  about  answers  coming  to  prayer,  which  were 
every  bit  as  much  supernatural  as  the  miracles  related 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  he  could  not  imagine  anyone 
who  prayed  having  any  a  priori  difficulty  about  the 
latter.  With  regard  to  Thompson  believing  in  an 
Incarnation  with  the  Virgin  Birth  and  bodily  Resurrec 
tion  left  out,  he  said  that  such  views  were  nothing  new, 
that  they  were  almost  as  old  as  Christianity  itself  and 
were  simply  a  recrudescence  of  a  form  of  Gnosticism 
which  throughout  the  whole  history  of  Christendom  had 
always  had  a  tendency  to  reappear,  and  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Church  now,  as  then,  to  guard  against  it. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
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Incarnation,  and  I  expect  that  it  is  what  he  wrote  for 
his  B.D.  degree,  and  which  he  has  been  going  through 
with  Supple  !  at  Thorpe  (and  which  the  latter  told  me  was 
quite  excellent)  with  a  view  to  republishing  it. 

With  reference  to  this,  Mr.  Birkbeck  writes  again  : 
To  Lord  Halifax 

August  9,  1912. 

The  Russians  are  very  suspicious  about  the  English 
Church  with  regard  to  Nestorianism  in  matters  con 
nected  with  modern  theories  on  the  /eeWm.  Only  last 
month  there  appeared  in  an  ecclesiastical  journal  in 
St.  Petersburg  a  review  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich's  2 
treatise  on  the  title  *  Son  of  Man.'  It  was  written  by 
a  Professor  at  St.  Petersburg  who  is  very  much  an 
'  up-to-date  '  theologian,  and  whose  work  has  more  than 
once  been  specially  noticed  and  praised  by  Harnack. 
In  the  course  of  this  review  he  says  : 

*  Into  the  concept  of  "the  Son  of  Man,"  of  course, 
there  enters  the  designation  of  human  nature  in  its 
fundamental  properties,  but  when  the  author  deduces 
from  this  title  that  "Jesus  had  the  nature  of  a  true  man, 
neither  lacking  any  part  of  humanity,  nor,  as  far  as 
His  human  nature  was  concerned,  possessing  anything 
beyond  it  "  (p.  23,  70)  he  here  omits  to  notice,  that  it 
was  a  special  nature  on  account  of  its  very  derivation 
from  its  conception  without-seed  and  without-man  and 
birth  from  the  Virgin  on  the  infusion  of  the  Spirit,  and 
not  only  on  account  of  "the  grace  of  unction,"  as  by  an 
(unfortunate)  term  of  Hooker  the  Bishop  designates 
the  "  communion  of  the  natures."  It  is  not  to  be  sur 
prised  at,  that  with  the  author,  this  nature  is  humanised 
to  excess.' 

1  The  Rev.  W.  Rathborne  Supple,  Rector  of  Thorpe  St.  Andrew's, 
Norwich. 

1  Bishop  Pollock. 
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You  will  remember  how  in  1897,  when  the  Romans 
put  up  a  KiefF  Professor  to  attack  the  Anglican  Church 
for  taking  the  title  *  Mother  of  God  *  out  of  Edward 
VI  Canon,  I  got  Archbishop  Temple  in  a  Russian  letter 
I  was  writing  for  him  to  the  principal  Russian  Bishops 
to  date  it  from  Lady  Day,  with  the  Slavonic  equivalents 
of  OeoTOKo?  and  aemapOevos  included,  which  was  printed 
in  the  official  journal  of  the  Holy  Synod,  and  so  shut 
the  enemy's  mouth. 

A  fuller  account  than  that  on  page  124  of  his  con 
versation  with  Archbishop  Temple  is  given  in  the 
following  letter  : 

To  Mr.  Athehtan  Riley. 

32  Sloane  Gardens,  S.W.  : 

March  30,  1897. 

I  can't  let  a  day  pass  without  telling  you  my  '  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy.'  I  went  to  see  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury *  to-day,  and  said  I  wanted  him  to  allow  me 
to  date  the  letter  of  the  two  Archbishops  to  the  Russian 
Bishops  of  the  Holy  Synod  by  a  Saint's  Day.  '  Oh, 
they  like  Saints  Days,  do  they  ;  why  should  we  not  have 
Lady  Day  ? '  he  said.  This  was  encouraging,  so  I  asked 
him  whether  he  would  allow  me  to  put '  O  evayyeXio-^ 
Tr}?  "Tirepayias  SCOTOKOV  KOL  aenrapQevov  Ma/Dta?  (the  An 
nunciation  of  the  Most  Holy  Mother  of  God  and 
ever-Virgin  Mary)  in  its  exact  Russian  equivalent,  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  qualms  put  it  written  out 
into  his  hand.  *  That's  just  the  thing,'  said  he,  *  and 
if  that  is  the  form  the  Greek  Church  uses,  it  represents 
just  our  teaching,  or  what  ought  to  be  our  teaching, 
as  the  English  Church  recognises  the  third  General 
Council  !  1  However,  you  were  quite  right  to  ask  me 
first.'  He  then  asked  me  whether  the  Russian  word 
represented  BCO-TOKOS  (Godbearer)  or  M 77x77/3  rov 

1  Archbishop  Temple. 
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(Mother  of  God),  '  not,'  he  said,  *  because  there  is 
really  any  difference  between  them,  for  the  Greeks  use 
both  terms,  and  though  some  of  our  people  try  to  draw 
distinctions  between  the  two,  the  Greeks  probably  knew 
the  meaning  of  their  own  language  better  than  we  do. 
Still  OeoTOKos  is  sanctioned  by  the  Council,  and  is 
besides  the  grandest  and  most  solemn  title  that  the 
Church  has  given  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  so  if  possible 
reproduce  it  exactly  !  '  I  soon  assured  him  on  this 
point,  and  the  whole  title  including  aenrapOevo?  is  in  the 
printer's  hands  !  He  ended,  as  I  was  going  away,  by 
saying  '  Our  Lady  Day  is  past,  but  the  Eastern  Lady 
Day  is  next  Tuesday ;  couldn't  you  manage  to  get  the 
letter  printed  in  time  for  it  to  reach  the  Russian  Bishops 
on  that  day  ? ' 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

March  27,  1912. 

I  am  returning  the  correspondences — a  thousand 
thanks  for  letting  me  see  them — Lock  is  most  charac 
teristic  :  just  what  is  to  be  expected  of  a  *  Liberal ' 
Churchman.  They  see,  or  think  they  see,  that  evil  is 
sure  to  prevail  :  and  so  instead  of  fighting  for  the  right, 
and  leaving  the  issue  in  the  hands  of  a  higher  Power, 
they  begin  operations  by  joining  their  forces  to  those 
of  the  Evil  One. 

Ever  since  I  read  Newman's  'Life*  out  in  Russia, 
I  have  been  longing  to  get  back  to  a  passage  in  Ruskin, 
which,  since  I  first  read  it  as  a  boy  of  sixteen  at  Eton, 
has  never  been  long  from  my  thoughts  :  for  mutatis 
mutandis  it  applies  to  so  many  of  the  enigmas  of  history 
and  of  life.  Here  it  is  : 

'There  is  no  subject  of  thought  more  melancholy, 
more  wonderful,  than  the  way  in  which  God  permits 
so  often  His  best  gifts  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of  men, 
His  richest  treasures  to  be  wasted  by  the  moth,  and 
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the  mightiest  influences  of  His  Spirit,  given  but  once  in 
the  world's  history,  to  be  quenched  and  shortened  by 
miseries  of  chance  and  guilt.  I  do  not  wonder  at  what 
men  suffer,  but  I  wonder  often  at  what  they  lose.  We 
may  see  how  good  arises  out  of  pain  and  evil  ;  but  the 
dead,  naked,  eyeless  loss,  what  good  comes  of  that  ? 
The  fruit  struck  to  the  earth  before  its  ripeness  ;  the 
glowing  life  and  goodly  purpose  dissolved  away  in 
sudden  death  ;  the  words,  half  spoken,  choked  upon 
the  lips  with  clay  for  ever  ;  or,  stranger  than  all,  the 
whole  majesty  of  humanity  raised  to  its  fulness,  at  a  given 
moment,  centred  in  one  man,  and  all  this  perfected 
blessing  permitted  to  be  refused,  perverted,  crushed, 
cast  aside  by  those  who  need  it  most — the  city  which  is 
not  set  on  a  hill,  the  candle  that  giveth  light  to  none  that 
are  in  the  house — these  are  the  heaviest  mysteries  of 
this  strange  world,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  those  which 
mark  its  curse  the  most.' 

Ruskin  is  speaking  here  of  the  *  gift  of  colour  '  to 
Venice  in  general,  and  to  Titian  and  Tintoretto  in 
particular  :  but  to  how  many  things  does  it  not  apply  ? 
To  the  Papacy,  to  Newman,  most  certainly,  and,  if 
things  turn  out  as  we  fear,  to  Caldey.  It  is  all  a  great 
puzzle.  It  makes  me  think  that  it  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  you  and  me  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  get 
entirely  our  own  way  in  life — either  in  church  or  out  of 
it.  That  is  what  circumstances  have  enabled  this  Abbot 1 
to  get  :  and  it  has  been  too  much  for  him.  I  think 
there  is  truth  in  what  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  2  says  as  to  the 
morality  of  saying  Mass  in  Latin.  Leo  XIII  put  an 
end  to  it  amongst  the  Uniat  priests,  where  it  certainly 
had  a  most  demoralising  effect,  even  when  done  under 
episcopal  auspices,  as  it  used  to  be  at  one  time  in  Galicia. 
I  know  the  Abbot's  justification  for  it,  and  although  I 
don't  think  I  myself  could  have  satisfied  myself  with  it, 
if  I  had  been  in  his  place — for  there  is  no  such  thing  as 

1  Abbot  Aldred  of^Caldey.  *  Bishop  Gore. 
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a  *  Benedictine  Rite  '  for  saying  Mass,  teste  the  present 
order  of  things  in  the  Church  in  the  Babuino  l — still, 
if  it  satisfied  his  conscience,  it  is  not,  as  you  know,  in 
my  nature  to  lash  myself  into  a  frenzy  about  the  con 
sciences  of  others.  But  looking  back  over  many  years 
I  can't  help  seeing  that  there  is  somehow  always  some 
thing  wrong  with  priests  who  make  unauthorised  experi 
ments  in  the  administration  and  use  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament.  When  we  were  at  Caldey  I  thought  that 
here  was  an  exception,  and  that  results  were  justifying 
what  was  being  done.  But  now  it  seems  as  if  things 
were  turning  out  otherwise.  I  am  most  awfully  sorry 
for  that  poor  Abbot  :  one  can  see  from  his  letters — 
and  from  the  way  in  which  they  vary — that  he  is  just  now 
in  deep  waters  :  and  while  it  may  be  true  that  his  diffi 
culties  are  largely  of  his  own  making,  one  must  not 
forget  the  extraordinary  dangers  of  his  position  during 
all  these  years,  I  somehow  can't  feel  as  angry  with  him 
as  I  do  with  most  people  who  at  his  time  of  life  allow 
themselves  to  be  worried  over  questions  which  are  not 
new,  and  ought  to  have  been  faced  and  settled  in  one  way 
or  another  many  years  ago.  And  I  suppose  the  reason 
is,  that  I  do  not  feel  that  the  Roman  question  by  itself  is 
really  the  cause  or  origin  of  his  troubles. 

Though  of  earlier  date,  I  insert  here  an  isolated  letter 
on  transubstantiation. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

July  15,  1907. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  genuflections  or  raising  the 
Host  express  belief  in  transubstantiation  more  than  any 
other  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  provided  that  the 
Presence  be  really  '  real.'  The  difference  between 
4  bows  '  and  '  genuflections,'  referred  to  in  the  Com 
missioners'  Report,  is  only  a  matter  of  national  custom, 

1  A  street  in  Rome. 
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as  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  respective  customs  at 
an  English  leve*e  and  a  Papal  audience.  The  same 
thing  may  be  seen  in  the  East.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Consecration  is  completed,  all  who  stand  round 
prostrate  themselves,  with  their  heads  to  the  ground, 
just  as  was  done  at  Constantinople  before  the  Byzantine 
Emperors.  As  to  raising  the  Host,  is  it  not  more  true 
to  say  that  it  was  introduced,  not  as  a  consequence  of  the 
definition  *  Transubstantiation,'  but  rather  for  the  same 
reasons  which  led  to  that  definition — namely,  as  a  counter- 
move  against  the  Berengarian  heresy  ?  It  does  not 
follow,  because  you  begin  to  light  fires  in  your  house 
and  to  wear  winter  clothes  on  about  the  same  day,  that 
you  put  on  winter  clothes  because  you  have  lighted  your 
fire.  On  the  contrary,  you  do  both  because  the  cold 
weather  has  come.  Nothing  can  shew  how  clearly 
justified  we  are  in  fighting  these  points,  than  the  fact 
that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Sir  J.  Kennaway  could 
sign  the  same  document.  You  can  juggle  with  words, 
but  not  with  outward  expressions  of  worship. 


ON  MARRIAGE  LAWS 
Mr.  Birkbeck  had  written,  September  10,  1907  : 

To  Mr.  Athehtan  Riley 

I  wonder  how  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  is  going  to 
work  out  ?  Have  you  ever  read  St.  Basil  the  Great  on 
the  subject  in  his  letter  to  Diodorus,  Bp.  of  Tarsus  ? 
It  is  admirable,  and  might  possibly  be  worth  translating 
as  a  tract.  It  is  included  in  the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Eastern  Church  as  Canon  87  of  St.  Basil.  I  have  only 
got  the  Slavonic  translation  here,  but  if  you  have  a  Greek 
Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  do  have  a  look  at  it.  If  only 
the  Bishops  would  make  it  clear  that,  while  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  those  outside  the  Church, 
for  Churchmen  that  marriage  is  incest,  it  would  be  much 
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easier  to  fight  ;  but  if  they  say  *  It  is  not  sinful,  but 
the  Church  has  a  system  of  its  own  which  on  the  whole 
is  preferable,'  the  game  is  lost. 

To  Mr.  Athelstan  Riley 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

May  12,  1908. 

How  awful  the  Bishops  were  the  other  day  !  When 

the  Bishop  of  X had  just  finished  speaking  the 

Bishop  of  XX said  to  me  '  Does  not  this  make 

you  wish  to  join  another  Communion  ?  It  does  me  \  ' 
I  myself  am  differently  constituted.  Nothing  that  any 
Bishop  could  do  or  say  would  make  me  wish  to  depart 
from  the  Church  which  is  just  as  much  mine  as  theirs. 

To  me  it  always  seems  that  slacknesses,  whether 
Eastern  or  Roman,  are  best  treated  as  warnings,  not  as 
examples.  Divorce  in  the  East  has  had  a  tendency  to 
extend  to  many  other  causes  besides  adultery,  and  Roman 
Dispensations  for  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  as  we  all  know, 
very  soon  brought  them  bad  luck.  If  English  Bishops 
were  to  arrogate  themselves  the  right  to  dispense,  they 
would  be  expected  to  do  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
probable  future  divorce  legislation,  and  the  plea  that 
they  couldn't  do  so  because  the  Pope  hadn't  at  least  given 
them  the  lead  in  that,  would  not  do  for  the  British 
public. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

July  17,  1912. 

I  of  course  see  all  the  difficulties  which  Phillimore  x 
writes  of,  and  the  hardships  in  individual  cases.  What 
is  really  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  of  course  the  fact  of 
a  divided  Christendom.  But  I  still  don't  think  that  *  dis 
pensations,'  on  the  ground  that  Rome  does  it,  is  the 
way  out  of  them.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  temptation 

1  The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Phillimore,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court, 
now  Lord  Phillimore,  succeeded  Lord  Halifax  as  President  of  the  English 
Church  Union. 
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to  the  opportunism  of  the  English  Episcopate,  when 
face  to  face  with  a  conflict  with  the  State,  to  say  *  Let 
us  ignore  our  own  Church  law  with  regard  to  divorced 
people,  because  the  Greek  Church  does,  and  with  regard 
to  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  because  the  Roman  Church 
does.*  But  as  the  English  Church  does  not  accept  the 
premises  upon  which  either  of  these  Churches  acts  in 
the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  only  landing  us  in 
worse  difficulties  and  inconsistencies.  As  I  under 
stand  it,  the  Roman  Church  does  not  look  upon  these 
dispensations  as  covered  by  the  inherent  dispensing 
power  of  the  Episcopate  (as  e.g.  in  the  East  are  marriages 
within  the  fifth  degree  of  kinship — first  cousins  once 
removed),  but  it  is  one  of  the  special  prerogatives  of 
the  Holy  See,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  popes 
did  it  once  or  twice  for  political  reasons,  and  then  after 
wards  invented  a  rationale  for  having  done  it. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

October  22,  1911. 

A  Russian  who  was  staying  here  the  other  day,  and 
is  behind  the  scenes  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  told  me 
a  strange  story.  An  English  lady  in  Riga  a  year  or 
two  ago,  who  was  married  to  a  Russian,  wanted  to  join 
her  husband's  Communion  :  but  could  not  do  so  for 
many  years  because  she  refused  to  be  re-confirmed. 
At  last  a  new  Archbishop,  Agathangel,  who  believes 
in  Anglican  Orders,  was  appointed,  and  he  received  her 
into  the  Orthodox  Church,  merely  requiring  her  to  assert 
what  she  believed  without  any  anathematising  her  former 
belief  (this  is  what  is  usually  done  now  for  educated 
people)  and  without  re-confirming  her.  This  is  something 
quite  new.  Moreover,  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Antonius,  Presiding  Member  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  on  the  ground  that  the  Orthodox  Church  does 
not  acknowledge  Anglican  Orders,  but  the  Metropolitan 
refused  to  bring  it  before  the  Holy  Synod,  and  backed 
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Archbishop  Agathangel  up  !  It  ought  not,  I  think, 
to  be  talked  about,  because  it  has  not  gone  through  the 
Holy  Synod,  and  Antonius  is  very  ill,  and  probably 
won't  live  long.  After  his  death  it  will  be  an  enormous 
asset  in  the  way  of  recognition  of  Anglican  Orders, 
which  question  I  always  think  sofoitur  ambulando  so  far 
as  the  Eastern  Church  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

WITH  THE  SPEAKER'S  DEPUTATION  TO  RUSSIA 

IT  was  in  January  1912  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  went  with 
the  then  Speaker's  (Mr.  Lowther's)  Deputation  to  Russia. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
Lord  Weardale,  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  etc.,  were  of  the 
party,  and  four  Bishops — Bishop  Eden  of  Wakefield, 
Bishop  Robertson  of  Exeter,  Bishop  Williams  of  Bangor, 
and  Bishop  Bernard  of  Ossory  (Ireland)  ;  to  these  last  he 
acted  as  cicerone  and  interpreter. 

His  letters  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion  tell  us  : 

We  had  a  comfortable  journey  here,  and  are  being 
splendidly  entertained  and  feasted — (at  one  banquet 
bears  made  of  ice  adorned  the  tables).  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  there  is  so  much  more  to  do  than  we  can  get 
through.  .  .  . 

St.  Petersburg  :   January  16/29,  1912. 

Our  reception  here  has  been  quite  extraordinary. 
One  could  not  have  believed  it.  And  I  come  in  for 
rather  a  double  share,  because  they  say  that  I  was  their 
friend  before  the  English  and  Russians  had  come  to  see 
that  they  after  all  need  not  hate  each  other.  I  was 
received  in  the  station  with  shouts  of  '  our  old  friend/ 
*  Our  Ivan  Vassilievich,'  and  one  is  hugged  and  feted 
everywhere  where  one  goes.  It  is  a  new  sensation, 

27(> 
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being  cheered  in  the  streets,  as  one  has  been  several 
times  !   .  .   . 

I  am  quite  frightened  at  being  made  so  much  of. 
When  I  appeared,  and  was  walking  across  the  Nevsky 
from  the  hotel  to  the  banquet  at  the  Town  Hall,  the 
crowd  shouted  *  Our  Ivan  Vassilievich,'  *  the  Old  friend 
of  Russia/  '  the  friend  of  the  Orthodox  Church/  etc., 
etc.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  was  quite  delightful  on 
Friday,  and  told  me  he  wished  to  see  me  again  before 
I  leave  Russia.  He  said  '  You  are  such  a  friend  of 
our  Church,  you  know  it  better  than  most  Russians, 
much  better  than  I  do  myself.  Everybody  likes  to  see 
you  here.'  I  told  him  that  they  had  called  me  Nash 
Ivan  Vassilievich  at  the  station.  *  Oh  yes,  I  know  you 
are  Nash  (our)  Ivan  Vassilievich.'  When  I  get  back 
from  Moscow  I  shall  have  a  nice  private  audience  with 
him. 

January  iQ/February  i. 

...  I  took  the  Bishops  off  to  Bishop  Triphon  (ne 
Prince  Turkestanoff).  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  who  is  taking 
part  in  all  the  Church  things,  came  with  us.  ... 
Saturday  we  spent  at  Troitza,  after  a  gala  perform 
ance  the  night  before.  Some  of  us  had  slept  in  the 
train,  which  was  the  same  that  we  have  had  ever  since 
we  were  in  Russia — in  our  own  separate  sleeping-car 
places — with  the  prospect  of  starting  at  8.30  for 
Troitza. 

Hotel  National :  January  26/February  8. 

The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Russia  just  now  are  very 
interesting,  but  much  too  long  to  write  about.  I  should 
not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  they  had  a  Council  next  year 
and  restored  the  Patriarchate  ;  everybody  seems  to  wish 
for  it,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  the  best  cure  to  certain 
troubles  of  the  present  time.  Drage  l  made  a  splendid 
speech  to  the  students  of  the  University — getting  in 

1  Geoffrey  Drage,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Derby  1895-1900. 
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'  Fear  God,  honour  the  Tzar  '  as  it  is  in  the  Russian 
Bible.  People  are  very  pleased  with  it  here,  and  it  will, 
I  am  sure,  have  done  good.  .  .  . 

January  ig/February  i. 

.  .  .  The  whole  party  left  last  night  amid  frantic 
scenes  of  enthusiasm  at  the  station.  .  .  . 

Dughino  :  January  29/February  n. 

You  will  have  been  expecting  to  hear  from  me  ;  but 
I  have  been  so  frightfully  busy.  It  has  been  a  very 
interesting  time  indeed — and  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
came. 

The  visit  of  the  Deputation  was  altogether  a  great 
success,  and  when  one  heard  Englishmen  being  cheered 
in  the  street  it  was  hardly  possible  to  realize  that  it  was 
the  same  Russia  where  we  were  so  unpopular  6  years 
ago.  I  got  on  very  well  with  my  Bishops.  The 
Bishop  of  Wakefield  was  genial  and  warm-hearted,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  was  scholarly  and  intelligent,  and 
Ossory  was  most  charming. 

Hotel  National :  February  2/15. 

I  went  last  night  to  a  lovely  service  at  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Saviour,  and  have  been  this  morning  to  the 
Liturgy  at  the  Uspensky  1  in  the  Kremlin.  Last  night 
a  splendid  old  monk  preached  a  short  sermon  in  the 
middle  of  Vespers.  He  was  a  missionary  from 
Kamschatka,  and  he  described  how  the  people  live  there 
underground  in  holes,  and  how  he  once  heard  a  little 
boy  who  was  ill  crying  to  his  mother  :  '  Mama,  Mama, 
can't  you  let  me  see  the  light  ? '  And  then  he  made  a 
sort  of  parable  of  it,  and  brought  it  all  in  with  the 
festival — a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles — and  made  an 
appeal  for  money  to  build  churches  at  his  mission,  and 
then  walked  up  and  down  among  the  crowds  of  people 
collecting  money  during  the  rest  of  the  service. 

1  The  Uspensky  Sobor,  the  Church  of  the  Assumption. 
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February  13/26,  1912. 

I  had  a  long  day  yesterday  (Sunday).  I  started  off 
at  9  o'clock  to  the  Cathedral  in  the  Kremlin  for  the 
great  function  for  '  Orthodoxy  Sunday  '  when  all  heretics 
are  denounced  !  It  is  a  splendid  service  ;  and  very 
good  for  these  evil  days.  It  lasted  four  hours,  but 
didn't  seem  a  minute  too  long. 

I  then  went  with  Mr.  Georgieffsky  on  a  visit  to  the 
Old  Believers  at  their  settlement  at  the  Preobrazhenskoe 
Cemetery  outside  Moscow,  and  had  a  most  interesting 
time  there.  At  first  they  were  very  cautious  and 
suspicious  :  then  when  they  found  out  that  I  was  not 
one  of  the  '  secret  police  '  they  shewed  us  everything. 
Wonderful  old  people,  carrying  out  all  the  old  cere 
monies  of  400  years  ago.  There  were  four  different 
houses,  with  their  chapels,  all  with  services  going  on, 
and  the  old  rites  and  old  customs.  They  let  me  see 
everything,  their  services,  their  icons,  the  old  women 
praying  day  and  night  for  the  dead,  even  their  bedrooms 
with  funny  old  icon  arrangements  and  lamps  burning 
before  them  :  the  services  all  sung  to  the  old  music 
through  their  noses  :  boys  reading  parts  of  the  service 
with  old  men  standing  behind  them  and  correcting  them 
if  they  made  the  smallest  mistake  either  in  reading  or 
in  singing.  I  never  saw  such  dissenters  in  all  my  life  1 

I  then  went  with  Mr.  Georgieffsky  to  the  haunt 
of  a  horrid  Protestant  sect,  which  I  had  heard  was  doing 
a  lot  of  harm  in  Moscow,  to  see  what  it  was  like.  There 
was  a  vulgar  sort  of  preacher  who  preached  a  bad  sort 
of  revivalist  sermon  in  bad  Russian,  and  then  tried  to 
sing  German  hymns  to  Russian  words.  There  were  a 
few  Russians  there,  but  not  very  many,  and  they  didn't 
seem  very  keen,  and  I  think  their  importance  is  much 
exaggerated. 

February  26/March  10,  1912. 

...  I  went  to  see  the  Metropolitan  Antonius1:  it 
is  dreadful  to  see  him  so  ill.  .  .  . 

1  He  died  in  November  of  this  year. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

THE    UNIATS 

IN  August  1912  a  letter  appearing  in  The  Times 
from  Count  A.  Bobrinsky,  a  member  of  the  Duma,  on 
the  subject  of  the  persecution  of  the  Uniats  in  Galicia, 
inviting  an  Englishman  to  go  there  and  to  note  the 
conditions,  Mr.  Birkbeck  undertook  the  long  journey 
to  satisfy  himself  about  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

He  had  long  studied  the  question  of  the  Uniat 
Church — his  library  contained  many  books  on  the 
subject — and  in  1 892,  having  visited  Munich,  Augsburg, 
and  Prague,  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he  had  a  long 
and  amusing  interview  with  a  Uniat  priest. 

He  writes  : 

To  his  Wife 

Vienna  :  September  22,  1892. 

Every  single  thing  that  Pobedonostzeff  or  the  most 
rabid  of  Russians  has  ever  said  to  me  with  regard  to 
the  Uniats  seems  to  be  only  too  true,  and  I  wouldn't 
trust  one  of  them. 

I  called  on  a  Uniat  priest  with  a  view  to  rinding  out 
what  the  exact  alterations  which  they  have  made  in  the 
Russian  Liturgy  are. 

At  first  he  was  very  plausible  and  very  agreeable, 
but  when  he  found  that  I  had  been  in  Russia  and  knew 
the  service  he  began  to  shuffle,  then  seemed  to  get  afraid 
of  me.  I  shewed  him  my  little  Russian  service  book, 
and  he  said  it  was  probably  one  of  the  books  printed 
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by  the  London  Bible  Society  in  the  interests  of  Pro 
testantism  !  Then  when  he  found  this  wouldn't  do, 
he  tried  to  frighten  me  out  of  the  place  by  saying  that 
he  was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  cholera,  and 
felt  far  from  strong,  otherwise  he  would  have  liked  to 
shew  me  the  service  books  in  the  church,  but  that  his 
doctor  did  not  allow  him  to  walk  so  far.  As  /  had  seen 
him  assisting  in  the  service  on  Sunday  I  knew  this  was 
all  a  lie,  and  of  course  I  told  him  that  I  wasn't  the  least 
afraid  of  infection  !  I  found  out  such  a  lot  from  him. 
We  parted  the  best  of  friends — he  was  coming  down 
stairs  to  shew  me  the  way  to  a  bookshop  a  few  streets 
off,  but  I  reminded  him  of  his  doctor's  orders  not  to  go 
out  of  the  house  1  !  ! 

To  Mr.  Athehtan  Riley 

Vienna :  September,  1892. 

I  went  to  the  Uniat  Liturgy  here  yesterday  ;  it  is 
a  miserably  tinkered  affair,  and  I  asked  people  coming 
out  what  they  were.  They  all  talked  a  language  as  near 
to  Russian  as  Yorkshire  is  to  English,  and  a  poor  man 
said  he  was  *  Orthodox  '  and  not  '  Katolik,'  whereas  the 
richer  man  said  he  was  '  Katolik.'  In  fact  the  whole 
thing  is  a  sham  and  a  trap.  The  service  is  altered  in 
several  places,  the  most  characteristic  change  is  that 
the  people  do  not  recite  the  Creed,  but  one  of  the  lay 
readers  comes  forward  and  reads  it  at  about  the  same 
pace  as  the  prophecies  at  Vespers  are  read  in  Russia. 
This  is  in  order  that  people  should  not  realise  that 
filioque  has  been  inserted  contrary  to  the  original 
agreement. 

From  Galicia  he  writes  in  1912. 
To  his  Wife 

Lemberg  :  August,  1912. 

.  .  .  Well,  it  is  very  interesting  this  borderland 
between  East  and  West,  and  the  struggle  still  going  on 
between  them. 
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.  .  .  Whole  villages  have  declared  themselves 
Orthodox,  and  though  they  can't  get  Orthodox  priests 
they  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Uniats,  and 
are  actually  burying  their  dead  without  any  funeral 
rites  rather  than  have  anything  to  do  with  their  former 
Uniat  clergy.  I  talked  to  ever  so  many  of  them  ;  they 
are  splendid  men,  many  of  them.  At  one  place  there 
were  about  40  of  them,  and  they  got  so  excited  telling  of 
their  troubles,  and  some  of  the  poor  women  wept. 


To  his  Wife 

Pachajevskaja  Lavra  : 

August  17/30,  1912. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  very  nice  expedition. 
A  Mr.  Demidoff  ('  Marshal  de  la  noblesse  '  for  this 
government,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Russian  family  of 
that  name)  asked  me  to  come  and  see  him.  I  drove 
over  there,  eleven  miles,  and  found  myself  after  two  hours 
in  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  splendid  houses  I  ever 
saw.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Vishnevetz,  and  it  was 
the  palace  of  the  kings  or  Poland. 

You  drive  into  an  enormous  courtyard  with  the  house 
on  one  side  and  two  wings  each  taking  up  another  half 
of  the  square,  then  vague  buildings  which  have  a  per 
fectly  regular  front,  with  three  entrances  which  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  square. 

They  received  me  most  kindly,  and  Madame 
Demidoff  (nee  Nepoff)  talks  English  beautifully.  They 
took  me  all  over  the  house,  which  is  full  of  lovely  things, 
portraits  and  statues  of  old  Polish  kings.  There  are 
120  rooms  in  the  house,  not  counting  servants'  quarters. 
Mr.  Demidoff  took  me  into  one  room  and  said  *  This 
is  your  room,'  and  insisted  on  my  staying  the  night. 
After  dinner  we  started  off  in  four  motors  into  the  park, 
which  is  a  huge  one,  and  full  of  trees.  It  was  a  moon 
light  night,  and  the  whole  thing  was  very  fascinating. 
After  going  about  a  mile,  we  suddenly  came  to  an  open 
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space  where  a  band  was  playing,  and  maidens  dressed 
in  a  sort  of  white  classical  costume  were  dancing  round 
a  sort  of  pagan  altar,  and  heaps  of  fireworks,  etc.  Then 
we  came  back  and  sat  in  front  of  the  Palace  with  a 
lovely  moonlight  view.  It  was  altogether  quite  an 
experience. 

To  his  Wife 

August  19,  1912. 

I  have  been  in  the  Uniat  churches  most  of  to-day. 
They  have  all  been  crowded  for  the  Transfiguration 
(Old  Style  of  course).  In  the  Cathedral  this  morning, 
after  the  Liturgy  was  over,  they  formed  a  long  passage 
amongst  the  people  all  the  way  down  the  nave,  and  the 
most  lovely  old  peasant  women  and  children  spread  out 
apples  and  pears,  which  they  had  brought  in  handker 
chiefs,  on  the  floor  of  the  church  on  each  side  of  this 
passage,  and  the  priest,  after  reading  the  prayers  for 
blessing  the  fruit  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  walked 
up  and  down  sprinkling  the  fruit. 

To  his  son  Benedict 

Viaziomy,  Moscow  Government  : 

September  1/14,  1912. 

I  think  that  you  will  like  to  hear  of  some  of  my 
doings  of  late.  The  Emperor,  when  I  saw  him  in 
February,  said  that  he  hoped  I  would  come  out  to  Russia 
for  the  Borodino  Centenary,1  so  here  I  am. 

I  thought  I  would  go  on  my  way  to  see  whether 
all  I  had  heard  about  the  persecution  of  the  Uniats  in 
Galicia  (Austrian  Poland)  was  true  :  my  friend  Bobrinsky 
had  been  very  full  of  it  in  the  winter,  and  had  been 
writing  in  The  Times  about  it,  and  a  Pole,  Count 
Sapielia,  had  been  writing  against  him,  and  both  had 
said  that  they  wished  some  Englishman  would  go  and 
see  the  truth. 

1  In  memory  of  a  battle  fought  against  Napoleon  before  his  retreat. 
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...  I  got  to  Cracow  on  August  14 — a  wonderful 
old  Polish  town,  and  spent  the  Western  Assumption 
there.  That  part  of  Galicia  is  entirely  Polish  and 
Roman,  and  the  churches  were  most  interesting  and 
edifying.  I  went  down  the  famous  salt  mines  at 
Wieliczka  :  there  are  75  miles  of  passages  cut  out  in 
the  salt,  three  churches  with  altars,  images,  candle 
sticks — everything  carved  in  salt,  and  two  underground 
'  lakes,'  one  of  which  we  crossed  in  a  boat.  I  then 
went  on  to  Lemberg,  or  as  it  is  called  in  Polish  and 
Russian,  Lvoff. 

In  that  part  of  Galicia  the  peasants  are  all  Little 
Russians,  just  like  at  Kieff — they  were  originally  in  the 
old  Grand  Duchy  of  Kieff,  and  were  of  course  Orthodox 
— but  they  were  conquered  by  Poland  in  the  XIV 
century,  and  at  the  end  of  the  XVIII  century  the  Jesuits 
trapped  their  Bishops  into  acknowledging  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  promising  to  leave  their  Orthodox  services 
and  discipline  just  as  they  were.  Of  course  this  promise 
was  not  kept,  and  the  authorities  ever  since,  on  and  off, 
have  been  trying  to  Latinise  them  as  much  as  they 
dare — for  the  people  stick  to  their  old  rites  and  hate 
the  Latins. 

But  just  now  there  is  a  tremendous  onslaught 
going  on  :  the  Polish  nobles  and  government  officials 
and  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jews  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  destroy  both  their  religion  and  their  language, 
and  they  are  struggling  hard  to  save  them,  and  in  some 
places  are  in  open  revolt  against  the  Latinising  bishops, 
and  have  declared  themselves  Orthodox,  but  any 
Orthodox  priest  who  goes  to  help  them  is  thrown  into 
prison,  and  every  sort  of  bullying  is  going  on. 

I  made  three  most  interesting  excursions  into  their 
villages  in  the  country.  I  talked  to  dozens  and  dozens 
of  the  peasants,  who  are  a  very  fine  set  of  men  (several 
had  been  in  America  and  could  talk  English),  and  found 
that  it  was  all  absolutely  true.  The  little  Russian  they 
talk  is  quite  easy  to  understand.  I  had  one  most 
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exciting  expedition  in  the  Carpathians  with  the  son  of 
a  former  priest  in  one  of  the  villages,  who  knew  the 
country  well.  We  heard  that  the  police  were  after  me, 
and  we  had  to  take  byways  over  most  fearful  roads  in 
an  ordinary  peasant's  telega  or  wagon  with  2  horses, 
and  at  one  place  where  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  about  40 
peasants,  we  heard  afterwards  that  the  police  arrived  an 
hour  after  we  had  left,  and  wanted  to  know  which  way 
we  had  gone.  It  was  dark  by  then  and  the  peasants 
said  they  didn't  know  :  if  only  the  police  had  known 
they  would  have  found  us  only  about  a  mile  off,  as  one 
of  the  wheels  of  our  telega  had  come  off  while  we  were 
crossing  a  rocky  mountain  river  bed,  and  we  were  stuck 
while  we  were  fastening  it  on  again. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

St.  Petersburg  : 
September  19 /October  2,  1912. 

...  I  think  that  I  wrote  to  you  from  Galicia  in 
August.  I  had  an  extraordinary  experience  there  among 
the  Uniats  and  got  away  just  before  the  place  got  too 
hot  for  me.  It  was  a  new  sensation  being  shadowed  by 
the  police  !  .  .  . 

Later  on  Mr.  Birkbeck  wrote  : 

To  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam 

Stratton  Strawless  : 

October  18,  1915. 

I  forget  whether  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter,  but 
if  not  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  my  views  on  the 
Uniat  Church  were  mainly  formed  long  before  my  last 
visit  to  Galicia.  The  first  time  I  went  there  was  in 
1888  ;  I  saw  something  then,  but  I  didn't  know  the 
language,  or  as  much  as  I  know  now.  But  at  that 
time  I  was  very  thick  with  Romans,  chiefly  Benedictines, 
and  stayed  in  a  good  many  of  their  houses  on  the 
Continent,  and  I  had  a  talk  in  1888  with  a  Pole  from 
Cracow  in  Belgium,  in  1892  with  a  prominent 
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Ukrainophile  missionary  in  Vienna,  and  in  Rome  with 
a  Galician  priest  in  the  seminary  at  S.  Atanasio  in  the 
Babuino,  which  at  that  time  was  not  yet  under  the 
Benedictines  but  was  the  headquarters  at  Rome  for  the 
Galician  business. 

They  all  told  me  very  plainly  what  they  were  trying 
to  do  with  the  Uniats — the  frankest  of  them  was  the 
one  at  Vienna,  who  (through  no  fault  of  mine)  thought, 
until  we  had  been  talking  for  a  long  time,  that  I  was 
a  Papist  ! 

Their  point  of  view  is  quite  a  sensible  one,  and  if 
I  was  a  Roman  Catholic  I  should  agree  with  their 
objects,  though  I  hope  that  as  an  English  and  Christian 
gentleman  I  should  never  fall  in  with  their  methods. 
They  say  rightly  enough  that  were  they  to  adhere  to 
the  original  terms  of  the  Union  of  Brest  in  1593,  and 
keep  the  rite  just  as  it  was,  they  would  never  get  *  no 
forader.'  The  Galician  peasants  and  the  lower  clergy, 
as  long  as  their  religion  and  rite  is  left  alone,  don't  care 
two  straws  whether  their  Bishops  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  Pope  or  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  nor  if 
their  religion  was  let  alone  would  they  care  whether 
they  were  under  the  Austrian  or  Russian  Emperor. 
That  is  their  look  out.  But,  as  all  three  of  the  priests 
I  am  telling  you  of  said  to  me,  the  Galicians  do  not 
even  know  that  they  are  Catholics  as  yet,  and  the  object 
of  the  Unia  was  to  make  them  Catholics  !  Of  course 
the  only  way  to  do  this  with  such  ignorant  people  is  to 
Latinise  the  rite,  and  this  is  just  what  they  object  to. 
In  any  village  that  you  go  to,  if  you  ask  a  Uniat  if  he 
is  a  '  Catholic  '  he  will  say  *  No,  I  am  Orthodox.' 

If  you  talk  to  the  Poles  in  Cracow  they  speak  of 
Latins  belonging  to  the  Panska  Wiara  (the  nobleman's 
faith)  and  the  Uniats  as  belonging  to  the  Atopska  Wiara 
(the  serf's  faith)  which  will  at  once  throw  some  light 

for  you  on  what  Z says  quite  truly  of  the  Poles ' 

dislike  of  Sheptitsky,1  and  also  shew  you  how  different 

1  Archbishop  Andrew  Sheptitsky,  Metropolitan  of  Galicia. 
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are  Roman  ideas  of  the  '  Union  of  Christendom  '  at 
any  rate  in  those  parts  of  the  world,  to  those  which  obtain 
amongst  simple  folk  in  this  country. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

October  22,  1912. 

So  many  thanks  for  your  letter.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  You  will  probably  see  a  letter  from  me  in 
The  Times  in  a  day  or  two — an  awfully  long  one — on 
religious  persecution  in  Galicia,  which  will  explain  the 
reason  that  the  police  there  were  after  me,  for  the  Poles 
in  the  Galician  Home  Rule  Parliament  have  the  upper 
hand,  and  have  complete  command  of  the  administration 
of  justice. 

You  will  read  it  all,  I  hope,  in  The  Times  in  a  few 
days,  so  I  won't  write  more  about  it. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

BORODINO 

To  Lord  Halifax 

St.  Petersburg 
September  ig/Oct.  2,  1912. 

...  I  am  sure  I  didn't  write  to  you  about  Borodino. 
I  stayed  with  Prince  Golitzine  who  lives  not  far  off,  we 
arrived  there  on  the  eve  of  the  day.1  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was  to  lay  down  my  head  for  the  night.  How 
ever,  when  we  arrived  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
first  person  I  saw  was  Sazonoff,2  who  said  *  Where 
are  you  staying  ? '  I  said  '  I  haven't  the  faintest 
notion.'  *  Very  well,  come  and  stay  with  me.' 

He  was  in  the  Ministers'  train  ...  so  that  I 
hadn't  to  find  a  tent  or  shed,  as  nearly  everyone  else 
had  to  do,  and  was  right  royally  entertained. 

We  all  got  into  uniform  for  the  Emperor's  arrival 
at  the  station,  and  stood  in  a  sort  of  vague  line  on  the 
platform.  The  Emperor,  as  he  passed,  noticed  me,  and 
(I  am  told)  said  to  the  Empress  '  There  is  our  dear 
Ivan  Vassilievich,  I  am  very  glad.'  On  their  way  back 
the  Emperor  stopped  and  shook  hands  and  said  '  It  is 
good  that  you  are  come.' 

[Borodino  was  marvellous.  An  absolutely  ideal 
battlefield,  with  a  little  hill  in  the  middle  of  it,  where 
the  Rajeffski  redoubt  had  been  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight  :  now  with  a  monument,  on  which  is  recorded 

1  The  day  of  the  battle. 

•  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  this  date,  sometime  in  the 
Russian  Embassy  in  England,  and  Russian  Minister  to  the  Vatican. 
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that  here  15,000  men  died  and  35,000  were  wounded 
in  defence  of  their  country,  and  that  the  army  of  the 
enemy  crossed  the  frontier  with  550,000  men  and  re- 
crossed  it  with  79,000  !  There  is  a  sort  of  flat  railed- 
in  bit  round  it  on  the  top  of  the  hill  where  we  stood, 
and  Alexander  I's  travelling  tent  for  the  1812  campaign 
was  there,  turned  pro  tern,  into  a  chapel,  open  on  three 
sides,  containing  the  icons  which  had  accompanied 
him.  All  round  there  was  the  battlefield  on  undulating 
ground,  and  in  the  distance  the  birch  forests  which 
surround  it. 

It  was  a  faultless  day,  bright  sun  with  a  little  breeze. 
I  can't  describe  the  whole  day,  but  the  most  moving 
thing  of  all  was  in  the  afternoon. 

We  (about  300  of  us — the  crowd  of  invited  people 
didn't  come  till  the  next  day,  that  is  to  say,  the  day 
itself  of  the  battle)  were  standing  on  this  enclosure  on 
the  top  of  the  little  hill  ;  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Dukes  were  riding  and  the  Empress  driving  round  the 
16,000  troops  who  were  drawn  up  in  three  sides  of  a 
square  on  the  plain  below  and  round  the  hill.  When 
lo  !  and  behold  !  about  a  mile  off  on  the  Smolensk 
road  there  appeared,  emerging  from  the  birch  woods 
on  to  the  plain,  an  immense  procession — gorgeous  silver- 
gilt  banners,  about  200  clergy  in  cloth  of  gold,  choir, 
monks,  nuns,  candles,  incense,  escorting  the  *  Smolensk 
Mother  of  God  ' — the  same  icon  that  Kutuzoff x  had 
taken  round  the  troops  that  day  a  hundred  years  ago 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle.  All  round  one,  one  heard 
*  Vladichetza  prish6l '  (Our  Lady  is  come)  ;  every  hat 
was  off,  and  people  bowing  and  crossing  themselves, 
some  of  them  kneeling  and  quite  forgetting  that  they 
were  in  uniform  ;  we  watched  the  icon  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  (it  had  been  8  days  on  the  journey,  carried 
on  foot  by  detachments  from  every  town  and  village  on 
the  way),  and  then  when  it  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
the  Emperor  got  off  his  horse  and,  after  paying  his 

1  The  Russian  General. 
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devotions  to  it,  walked  behind  it  in  solemn  procession  on 
foot  up  the  hill  to  the  chapel;  and  then  and  there  they  sang 
a  splendid  Pannykhida  for  the  souls  of  Alexander  and  all 
who  fell  in  defence  of  Russia  in  1812  ;  after  which  the 
Emperor  went  with  the  icon  all  round  the  troops,  just  as 
Kutuzoff  had  done  that  same  afternoon  i  oo  years  ago. 

...  On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  went  to  the  Liturgy 
at  the  Convent.  .  .  .  Then  an  immense  procession 
was  formed.  We  walked  about  2  miles  to  the  Rajeffski 
monument,  and  then  they  had  the  great  thanksgiving 
service  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Russian  Church  and 
Monarchy  from  the  attack  of  the  Gauls  and  the  twelve 
nations  that  accompanied  them.  Quite  splendid.  The 
reading  about  Nebuchadnezzar,  *  How  art  thou  fallen, 
Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning,'  etc.,  the  Epistle  about 
'  by  faith  putting  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,' 
and  the  Gospel,  *  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  be  not/  etc.  ;  and  the  '  Te  Deum.' 
Then  a  -most  wonderful  scene  followed,  with  five  old 
peasants  and  one  old  woman  from  the  neighbourhood, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  in,  and  the  eldest  122, 
and  he  had  actually  fought  in  the  battle  !  I  was  near 
enough  to  hear  part  of  their  talk  with  the  Emperor, 
and  the  old  man  of  122  was  quite  delightful,  'thou' 
and  '  theed  '  the  Emperor,  and  called  him  '  little  father,' 
and  told  him  that  the  rifles  which  they  used  then  were 
not  as  good  as  they  have  now,  the  flints  sometimes 
missed  fire  when  they  were  shooting  at  the  enemy  ! 

As  they  were  shaking  hands,  and  the  old  man  was 
trying  to  kiss  the  Emperor's  hand,  he  slipped  and  began 
to  tumble  down,  but  the  Emperor  seized  him  round 
the  waist,  and  held  him  up  and  gave  him  a  tremendous 
hug  and  a  kiss  !  Then  the  old  woman  was  quite  over 
come  with  emotion  and  went  down  on  her  knees  and  put 
her  forehead  on  the  ground  before  the  Emperor,  as 
they  do  in  church,  and  then  she  couldn't  get  up,  and  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  hoisted  her  up,  and  talked  to 
her,  she  perpetually  crossing  herself  all  the  time. 


CHAPTER  XXX 

THE    BALKAN    WAR 

To  Lord  Halifax 

October  22,  1912. 

YES,  the  war  is  dreadful — one  can  hardly  bear  to  think 
of  the  horrors  there  will  be — but  it  has  really  been 
inevitable  for  some  time.  I  was  staying  with  Sazonoff 
at  Borodino,  and  he  told  me  then  that  it  must  come,  and 
would  probably  break  out  while  he  was  in  England, 
which  it  almost  did.  He  told  me  that  it  is  very  odd 
that  no  one  in  the  English  press  has  noticed  or  guessed, 
viz.  that  the  war  with  the  Balkan  Powers  was  wanted 
by  the  Turks,  in  order  to  provide  an  excuse  before  the 
Mohammedan  world  for  making  peace  with  Italy. 
This  was  the  reason  that  every  time  any  of  the  Powers 
did  anything  to  persuade  the  Balkan  States  to  keep  quiet, 
the  Turks  committed  some  fresh  act  of  provocation. 
It  is  a  great  blessing  that  Italy  is  now  out  of  it.  If  those 
negotiations  had  broken  down  the  Italians  must  have 
operated  against  the  Turks  from  the  ./Egean,  and  this 
must  have  brought  Austria  in,  and  then  of  course  Russia 
too.  The  situation  is  full  of  danger.  The  Turks  think 
they  are  going  to  win  easily  :  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
at  Petersburg  told  me  that  they  were  longing  for  war, 
and  that  if  Europe  would  only  allow  them  they  would 
wipe  Bulgaria  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Supposing  the 
Turks  do  win,  Russia  will  have  to  go  and  save  them 
— and  then  ?  Supposing  the  Bulgarians  won,  then 
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Austria  would  interfere,  that  is  to  say  if  Constantinople 
was  in  danger.  The  whole  situation  is  most  tangled. 
Why  did  we  not  let  the  Emperor  Nicholas  turn  those 
savages  out  of  Europe  ? 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich : 

November  n,  1912. 

You  see  the  game  that  Austria  is  playing.  She  wants 
to  pretend  to  push  Servia  down  to  the  ^gean,  to  make 
her  fall  out  with  Greece  and  Bulgaria  and  then  come 
in  as  arbiter  herself.  It  is  all  part  of  Germany's  plan 
of  pushing  Austria  further  and  further  into  Slav  domains, 
so  as  to  become  a  Slavonic  Empire,  like  the  German 
Empire,  with  little  Slavonic  Kinglets  under  her,  and  that 
she  herself  may  eventually  grab  the  German  parts  of 
Austria  and  get  down  thereby  to  Trieste.  But  there 
will  be  trouble  with  Russia  before  Austria  is  allowed  to 
coerce  the  Servians.  You  will  see  how  careful  I  have 
been  not  to  attack  Austria  herself  over  Galician  matters. 
It  is  a  wonderful  object-lesson  for  Englishmen  to  see 
the  effect  of  Home  Rule  in  Galicia,  if  they  would  only 
take  it  to  heart. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  afternoon  of  the  day  I  left 
St.  Petersburg,  I  was  having  tea  with  the  English 
Ambassador,  who  was  moved  from  Sofia  last  year  only  ? 
He  told  me  that  Bulgaria  had  the  finest  army  in  Europe, 
and  that  if  war  broke  out  next  day,  before  the  Turks 
had  time  to  get  overwhelming  numbers  from  Asia 
Minor,  he  would  back  them  to  be  in  Constantinople 
in  six  weeks.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  called,  and  said  that  the  Turks  were  going 
to  give  the  whole  lot  of  them  a  good  licking,  and  that 
if  Europe  would  only  let  them  they  would  sweep  every 
Bulgarian,  from  Rhodope  to  the  Danube,  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  ! 
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To  Lord  Halifax 


Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

December  13,  1912. 

The  whole  situation  is  wildly  interesting.  I  get 
the  Russian  papers,  which  are  allowed  to  say  pretty 
nearly  what  they  like,  as  long  as  they  do  not  directly 
attack  the  Emperor  for  not  declaring  war  forthwith  on 
Austria.  I  also  see  something  of  the  Austrian  papers. 
The  Times  Vienna  correspondent,1  if  you  read  between 
the  lines,  is  quite  admirable  ;  he  has  not  made  one 
mistake  ;  and  he  always  gives  the  right  note  of  warning, 
without  doing  it  in  a  provocative  way.  The  number 
of  the  Novoe  Vremja  which  I  got  this  morning  has  an 
awfully  interesting  article  about  Roumania  and  another 
about  my  Galicians,  all  of  which  points  the  English 
know  nothing  about,  but  which  I  found  when  I  was 
travelling  through  Germany  in  October  in  company 
with  ordinary,  middle-class  Philistines,  everybody  in  a 
smoking  carriage  discussed  with  intelligence.  I  agree 
with  what  the  Abbd  2  says  about  the  blow  that  the  whole 
thing  is  to  Protestant  Germany  and — the  old  Papal 
business  in  the  East,  which  has  broken  down.  I  am 
not  surprised,  because  it  was  really  always  a  sham.  If 
they  want  to  do  any  good  there,  they  will  have  to  start 
on  quite  new  lines.  But  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Birkbeck  adds  : 

...  If  you  have  not  read  it,  you  ought  to  read 
Steed's  '  Hapsburg  Monarchy '  which  came  out  last 
year.  He  knows  Austria  thoroughly,  and  it  is  far  the 
best  book  on  the  whole  subject,  and  is  quite  easy  and 
quick  to  read. 

1  H.  Wickham  Steed  has  been  editor  of  The  Times  since  February 
1919 ;   he  was  foreign  editor  of  the  same  journal  from  January  1914  to 
January  1919. 

2  Abbe  Portal. 
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Lord  Halifax  writes  to  Mr.  Birkbeck,  who  was 
recovering  from  an  illness: 

July  30,  1913. 

Meanwhile,  you  are  at  once  to  send  for — indeed, 
you  are  to  buy — a  French  book  in  which  I  am  immersed, 
*  Le  Journal  d'une  femme  de  cinquante  ans.'  The 
writer  was  great-niece  to  the  Dillon  who  was  Archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  and  married  a  Marquis  de  la  Tour  du  Pin — 
her  father  was  Minister  of  War  in  1789  to  Louis  XVI. 
It  is  exactly  as  if  you  were  reading  in  contemporary 
letters  all  the  events  of  that  period — I  really  cannot 
tell  you  how  interesting  it  is  or  how  vivid  an  impression 
it  gives  of  the  events  described.  Figgis'  last  volume  of 
sermons,  *  Antichrist  and  Other  Sermons,'  is  quite 
admirable.  I  am  reading  it  now  for  the  fourth  time  ! 

*  Margery  Fytton  '  is  a  good  novel  that  would  amuse 
you,  and  *  The  River  '  is  a  good  Devonshire  story  by 
Phillpotts. 

I  shall  not  be  at  the  Congress,  but  shall  be  back  in 
England  in  November.  What  an  Armageddon  next 
year  is  going  to  be  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

1914   :    BEGINNING    OF    THE    WAR.        1915   :    LORD 
KITCHENER 

From  Lord  Halifax 

Hickleton,  Doncaster  : 

August  i,  1914. 

How  more  than  anxious  and  excited  you  must  be 
over  this  appalling  state  of  things  which  is  developing  in 
Europe.  Do  you,  who  are  better  informed  than  any 
body  else  on  the  subjecty  think  that  there  is  the  remotest 
chance  of  war  being  avoided  ?  My  sympathies  are 
all  with  Servia  and  Russia,  for  it  appears  to  me  quite 
obvious  that  Austria  has  been  preparing  a  new  aggression 
on  the  lines  of  what  it  did  in  regard  to  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  I  cannot  see  how  Russia  can  or 
ought  to  tolerate  that.  I  suppose  it  means  a  European 
conflagration. 

From  Lord  Halifax 

August  20,  1914. 

.  .  .  The  news  of  the  next  few  days,  whatever  it 
is,  cannot  fail  to  be  terrible — one  longs  for  the  papers, 
and  when  they  come  one  can  hardly  bear  to  read  them. 
I  shiver  to  think  what  the  news  of  the  first  big  naval 
battle  may  be.  Meanwhile,  what  a  splendid  success 
the  departure  and  arrival  of  our  Expeditionary  Force 
has  been.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  war  may 
mean  the  end  of  the  German  Empire,  but  if  so  it  will 
mean  the  end  of  many  other  things  besides, 
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To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawlcss,  Norwich  : 

September  2,  1914. 

The  War,  so  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  war  of  defence  against  German  aggression 
on  the  Slavonic  race  in  the  Balkans  and  elsewhere,  and 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  Slavonic  brethren,  both  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria,  from  the  German  yoke.  So 
far  as  Servia  is  concerned,  and  Eastern  Galicia,  it  is 
likewise  a  religious  war,  and  they  intend  to  liberate  the 
4,000,000  Roumanians  in  Transylvania  and  S.E. 
Hungary,  whose  Church  the  Hungarians  have  been 
trying  to  Latinise  and  break  up  for  the  last  200  years. 
They  will  do  this,  and  give  them  back  to  Roumania, 
whether  the  latter  power  joins  in  the  war  or  not.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  English  people  realise  what  has  been 
the  feeling  of  the  Russians  on  this  subject,  more  especially 
of  late  years,  since  Austria  has  been  encouraged  by 
Germany  in  her  Balkan  intrigues.  The  only  way  to 
bring  it  home  to  Englishmen  is  to  remind  them  of  what 
Austria  was  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  (at  least 
after  1815  down  to  1859)  in  Italy.  As  long  as  she  was 
allowed  to  interfere  there,  there  was  no  peace,  and  neither 
will  there  ever  be  in  the  Balkans  till  she  is  cleared  out 
once  and  for  all. 

So  far  as  Servia  is  concerned,  her  policy  throughout 
has  been  to  prevent  her  development  in  any  way,  except 
with  a  view  to  ultimately  annex  her.  She  has  been  at 
the  back  of  most  of  her  domestic  troubles,  always  pre 
venting  the  establishment  of  a  strong  Government.  Of 
course  the  position  has  been  much  more  strained  since 
the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1908. 
The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  was  the  moving  spirit 
in  this  :  the  ultimate  object  was  to  form  a  South  Slavonic 
State  with  Croatia  as  its  nucleus  and  Agram  as  its 
capital.  The  Croatians  are  really  Servians  and  speak 
Servian,  but  they  are  Catholics  and  use  the  Latin  alphabet, 
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and  it  was  thought  that  they  might  be  used  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  South  Slavonic  State  under  the  Austrian  crown, 
into  which  independent  Servia  would  be  merged,  and 
which  would  add  a  third  state  to  the  Dual  Monarchy 
which  would  counterbalance  Hungary,  and  make 
Cisleithan  Austria  once  more  supreme  to  hold  the 
balance  between  the  two,  that  is  to  say,  the  German 
element  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  He  was  also  very 
much  mixed  up  in  the  attempt  to  start  an  *  Ukrainian  ' 
or  Little  Russian  propaganda  from  Galicia  which  they 
hoped  to  spread  to  Kieff  and  down  to  the  Black  Sea  ; 
and  only  about  a  fortnight  before  his  murder  I  saw  in 
the  paper  that  Sheptitsky,  the  Uniate  Metropolitan  of 
Lemberg  (who  was  at  the  head  of  this  movement)  was 
staying  with  him. 

The  Austrian  Ultimatum  to  Servia,  which  started 
this  War,  was  a  mere  pretext.  Both  of  the  murderers  of 
the  Archduke  were  Austrian  subjects. 

To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

September  19,  1914. 

I  return  you  that  awful  account  of  Belgium  ;  I  know 
so  many  of  those  places  so  well,  and  the  horror  of  it  all 
quite  haunts  me,  particularly  Louvain  with  that  lovely 
St.  Pierre  in  ruins  and  its  beautiful  mediaeval  Rood 
and  *  Sacrament-House  '  destroyed. 

I  sympathise  with  you  so  much  at  Edward  1  going  to 
the  Front.  As  you  say,  one  is  torn  in  two  ;  but  I  think 
that  I  should  be  miserable  if  both  my  boys  were  not 
in  it. 

.  .  .  We  heard  from  Hubert  Adderley.2  He  has 
taken  charge  of  an  ambulance  motor  car  for  six  months, 
and  went  over  to  France  on  Friday  week  with  it  to  bring 
wounded  from  the  Front  to  Lady  Dudley's  hospital  at 

1  The  Hon.  Edward  Wood,  M.P. 

2  Major  Hubert  Adderley,  late  Scots  Guards,  his  son-in-law,  A.D.C. 
to  Lieut.-General  Sir  Frederick  Stopford,  K.C.M.G.,  etc.,  in  the  Gallipoli 
campaign. 
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Rouen.  They  went  over  with  7  motor  cars  from 
Southampton  to  Havre — a  very  rough  crossing.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  when  they  arrived  Hubert  went  into 
a  church  in  Havre  and  found  it  packed  with  people, 
a  service  going  on  of  intercession  for  the  war  ;  he  said 
it  was  most  moving. 


To  Lord  Halifax 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

October  5,  1914. 

Trevelyan's1  tract  is  quite  accurate,  except  in  one 
point.  He  speaks  of  '  two  main  branches  of  the  South 
Slav  race — the  Serbs  and  the  Croats.'  Now,  in  reality  they 
are  the  same  race,  only  they  have  had  a  different  history, 
in  the  course  of  which  Croatia,  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  kingdom — became  Latin,  whereas  Bosnia, 
etc.,  which  formed  part  of  the  old  Serbian  monarchy 
became  Greek  Church  ;  what  Latins  there  are  in  these 
parts  are  the  remains  of  the  influence  of  Venice,  which 
held  so  much  of  that  coast.  The  Croat  language  is 
not  more  different  from  Serbian  than,  say,  Norfolk  is 
from  Lincolnshire — not  nearly  so  different  as  Norfolk 
is  from  Yorkshire.  But,  owing  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  its  policy  from  the  X  century  downwards,  they 
use  the  Latin  alphabet,  whereas  the  Serbians  and 
Bosnians  use  the  Kyrillic  alphabet.  In  Croatia  the  old 
service  books  had  another  Slavonic  alphabet  called  the 
Glagolithic,  which  Rome  at  one  time  encouraged,  as 
keeping  them  apart  from  the  Orthodox  Church. 

Croatia  as  a  kingdom  is  united  to  Hungary,  and 
legally  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  is  their  only  link  and 
they  are  supposed  to  have  separate  parliaments  and  laws. 
But  of  late  the  Hungarians  have  been  bullying  them, 
and  Vienna  has  encouraged  this,  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in  religion  they  are  now 

1  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Bart. 
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looking  to  Servia  for  deliverance  from  Hungarian 
tyranny.  And  this  has  been  helped  by  the  idiotic 
policy  during  Merry  del  Val's *  regime  of  trying  to 
suppress  their  vernacular  services,  which  will  probably 
end  in  making  them  not  averse  to  joining  the  Orthodox 
Servian  Church  when  they  are  delivered  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  yoke. 


To  Lord  Halifax  in  reference  to  an  Article  in  a 
Church  Paper 

Stratton  Strawless,  Norwich  : 

October  25,  1914. 

Their  leader  on  '  Vodka  '  this  last  week  is  in  many 
respects  both  *  ignoble  '  and  ignorant.  Whatever  might 
be  said  about  spirits,  no  one  could  say  that  '  excessive 
beer-drinking  with  its  sottishness '  was  a  character 
istic  of  the  Russian  people.  The  passage  about  the 
*  drunkard '  priest  is  pure  nonsense,  besides  being 
offensive  :  and,  as  for  the  wives  of  the  soldiers  '  being 
subject  to  the  same  discipline,'  I  am  quite  sure  that, 
amidst  all  the  disagreeable  things  one  sees  there,  no 
one  ever  saw  a  drunken  woman  in  Russia  in  a  country 
village  or  provincial  town  in  their  lives.  Indeed,  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  things  that  brought  home  to  the 
Russian  *  conscience  '  the  curse  of  de  Witte's  legislation 
more  than  anything  else,  was  the  discovery  that  the  girls 
in  the  factories  were  beginning  to  take  to  vodka  sold  in 
the  government  drink  shops  in  the  new  manufacturing 
quarters  at  Moscow. 

The  whole  article  is  very  unworthy.  If  a  Church 
paper  writes  at  all  about  what  is  going  on  in  Russia,  it 
ought  to  write  in  quite  a  different  strain.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  in  England  the  very  notion  of  a  *  national  fast ' 
in  time  of  trouble  is  to-day  quite  inconceivable.  It  is 
not  so  in  Russia.  It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  has  given 
the  lead,  but  he  has  the  whole  nation  behind  him. 

1  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State. 
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The  Russian  newspapers  are  full  of  local  energisings 
to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  crusade — landowners  who 
grow  potatoes  to  be  turned  into  spirits,  sending  them 
instead  to  be  made  into  food  for  horses  and  cattle  at 
the  front  ;  compensations  paid  for  losses  incurred  by 
tradespeople  ;  people  in  the  upper  classes  becoming 
abstainers  for  example's  sake.  The  most  astonishing 
thing  of  all  is,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  number 
of  men  taken  away  from  the  villages  to  the  front, 
the  present  savings  in  the  Government  Peasant  Banks 
during  the  last  month  of  September  are  more  than  double 
those  of  last  year's  September.  So,  as  the  Emperor 
said,  by  seeking  first  of  all  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  the  finance  of  the  country  is  not  going  to 
suffer  in  the  end  ! 

How  exciting  things  are  in  the  north  of  France. 
I  wonder  how  many  people  in  England  remember 
that  to-day  is  St.  Crispin's  Day  !  It  really  would  be 
nice  if 

Gentlemen  in  England  now  a-bed 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not 
there, 

And  hold  their  manhood  cheap  whiles    any 
speak 

That  fought  for  us  upon  St.  Crispin's  Day, 

and  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  debacle  sets  in  to-day  ! 
There  is  rather  a  nice  story  in  Novoe  Vremja,  which 
I  got  this  morning,  taken  from  a  French  clerical  paper, 
in  which  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the 
1 4th  French  Army  Corps,  being  taken  in  the  middle  of 
a  battle  by  a  wounded  soldier  for  a  priest,  was  asked 
to  give  him  the  cross  to  kiss — the  Rabbi  ran  to  find  one, 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  Red  Cross  people  to  come  for 
the  man,  and  then  ran  back  to  him  with  the  cross.  When 
the  Red  Cross  people  arrived  they  found  the  wounded 
man,  and  the  Rabbi  lying  dead  by  his  side.  His  name 
was  Abraam  Block,  and  quite  deserves  to  be  remembered. 
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Lord  Kitchener  having  sent  for  Mr.  Birkbeck  with 
a  view  to  sending  him  out  to  Russia,  Lord  Halifax 
writes  : 

To  Mr.  Birkbeck 

September  16,  1915. 

Your  news  is  indeed  thrilling,  most,  most  interesting. 
It  gives  me  the  greatest  possible  delight  and  pleasure. 
I  told  Lord  Grenfell l  the  other  day — what  indeed  he  was 
quite  ready  to  believe — that  there  was  no  single  person 
in  England  who  could  give  anything  like  the  informa 
tion  about  Russia  that  you  could.  But  this  particular 
thing  is  really  splendid^  and  I  shall  hope  to  hear  that  you 
are  off  to  Petrograd  at  once.  I  don't  believe  that  anyone 
in  the  world  has  done  more  than  you  have  to  make  Russia 
known  to  the  West  and  the  West  to  Russia,  and  how 
good  it  is  that  you  have  been  able  to  keep  foolish  people 
in  order,  who  try  to  go  too  quick,  and  make  proposals 
to  Russia  that  anyone  who  knows  anything  about  the 
country  knows  they  could  not  and  would  not  accept. 
I  really  cannot  get  over  the  pleasure  your  letter  gives 
me — it  was  so  good  of  you  writing  to  tell  me  about  it. 

To  the  Bishop  of  Zanzibar  (Dr.  Westori) 
from  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

September  r,  1915. 

As  far  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  concerned, 
one  has  always  known  the  sort  of  line  that  he  would  be 
likely  to  take  on  such  questions  as  those  raised  at  Kikuyu, 
if  circumstances  forced  him  to  make  a  pronouncement 
upon  them  ;  and  while  I,  of  course,  wish  that  his  pro 
nouncement  had  been  in  many  respects  different  to  what 
it  was,  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  either  surprised  or  dis 
turbed  by  it,  so  far  as  my  own  position  is  concerned. 
One  has  long  ago  realised  the  fact  that  undenomi na 
tionalism  has  effected  a  temporary  lodgement,  so  to 
speak,  in  Anglican  territory,  and  that  though  it  is  bound 

1  Lord  Grenfell  was  out  in  Russia  at  the  Coronation  of  the  Tzar. 
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in  the  end  to  come  to  nothing,  in  view  of  its  own  inner 
inconsistencies,  it  is  not  going  to  be  dislodged  in  a  day, 
or  without  a  long  and  arduous  struggle,  in  which  there 
will  be  ups  and  downs.  Of  course  the  declaration  of 
the  Archbishop  represents  a  qualified  success  for  the 
enemy  in  a  skirmish  in  one  part  of  the  field  ;  but  what 
ever  the  Bishops  of  Uganda  and  Mombasa  may  do, 
the  Archbishop  leaves  the  responsibility  in  admitting 
Dissenters  either  to  the  pulpit  or  to  the  altar  to  the 
Bishop,  so  that  it  need  not  affect  you  or  your  Diocese 
personally. 

From  Lord  Halifax  to  W.  J.  Birkbeck 

Hickleton,  Doncaster : 

September  21,  1915. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  magazine  with  the 
account  of  Dr.  Sanday's  answer,  but  I  have  no  time  to 
write  about  that  or  anything  else  to-day.  Oddly  enough, 
however,  before  I  read  your  letter  I  was  just  saying  how 
little  weight  there  seemed  to  be  in  so  many  of  the  modern 
criticisms  in  regard  both  to  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa 
ments.  Sanday  must  either  be  failing  or  possessed — 
I  do  not  know  which,  but  I  hope  the  first !  Meanwhile, 
I  should  think  that  affairs  in  the  East,  Constantinople, 
etc.  and  the  great  utility  of  having  such  a  man  as  the 
Grand  Duke  on  the  spot  must  have  largely  determined 
the  Grand  Duke's  appointment  to  the  Caucasus.  I 
heard  from  Edward  and  George  Fox 1  that  there  appears 
to  be  every  probability  of  a  French  advance  very  shortly, 
but  if  so,  I  imagine  it  would  be  an  advance  on  the  Meuse 
and  in  the  Vosges.  I  hear  the  French  say  that  they 
will  be  on  the  Rhine  by  Christmas.  If  this  is  attempted, 
I  suppose  there  would  be  an  attack  on  our  side  in 
Flanders,  but  I  should  imagine  that  the  serious  attempt 
would  be  in  the  East.  George  Fox  is  still  near  Ypres, 
and  Edward  is  somewhere  on  the  road  to  Arras. 

1  The  Hon.   Edward  Wood,  M.P.,   Ripon  Division.     Mr.  Geori; 
Lane  Fox,  M.P.,  Barkston  Ash  Division,  son-in-law  of  Lord  Halifax. 
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From  Lord  Halifax 

Hickleton,  Doncaster : 

September  22,  1915. 

jl  return  you  the  paper  containing  Dr.  Sanday's 
reply.  The  sentence  *  Now  writers  on  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  are  agreed  that  it  was  at  His  Baptism  that  He 
became  conscious  of  being  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews  ' 
seems  to  me  to  involve  everything  that  is  most  objec 
tionable  in  Modernism — it  is  practically  pure  Socini- 
anism,  as  I  understood  it.  I  don't  think  Dr.  Sanday's 
reply  as  a  whole  the  least  interesting,  although  in  some 
respects  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  I  expected  it  to  be. 
The  matter  is,  however,  not  ill-summed  up  in  paragraph 
two  of  the  recent  statement  you  may  have  seen  :  *  The 
Gospels  are  meant  to  be  read,  not  without  prepossessions, 
but  definitely  in  the  light  of  the  teaching  of  historical 
Christianity,  as  embodied  in  the  decisions  of  the  Ecu 
menical  Councils,  with  regard  to  the  Unity  of  our  Lord's 
Person  and  the  mutual  relations  of  His  two  Natures, 
Divine  and  Human.'  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  people 
like  Sanday  &  Co.,  however  much  they  may  try  to  per 
suade  themselves  that  they  are  in  some  sense  orthodox 
in  regard  to  our  Lord's  Person,  have  not  the  faintest 
belief  in  the  Catholic  Church,  its  inspiration  and  its 
authority.  I  think  Modernism  and  everything  con 
nected  with  it  more  odious  every  day  I  live. 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

I9l6   :     JOURNEY   TO    RUSSIA LAST    DAYS PROFESSOR 

SOKOLOFF'S  TRIBUTE  TO  HIS  MEMORY 

IT  was  during  the  war  in  1916  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  went 
for  his  last  visit  to  Russia  ;  and  in  the  end  he  went 
independently. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  ;  he  returned  via  Sweden, 
and  was  shadowed  by  spies  who  even  came  to  his  cabin 
on  the  boat,  and  his  last  letter  *  captured  by  Germany  * 
was  eventually  sent  home  thus  labelled. 

We  turn  to  Professor  SokolofFs  Memoir  again, 
which  says  : 

For  us  orthodox  Russians  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Birkbeck  is  dear,  not  only  because  he,  a  foreigner,  and 
not  a  Slav,  stood  so  near  to  us  in  faith,  but  more  especially 
because  the  whole  scope  of  his  religious  and  social 
activities  was  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  drawing  his 
native  Anglican  Church  and  our  Orthodoxy  nearer 
together. 

The  task  of  our  time  and  of  the  distant  future  con 
sists  in  this,  that  in  order  to  secure  co-operation  in 
forwarding  the  movement  (towards  reunion),  the  two 
Churches  should  be  made  better  acquainted  with  one 
another,  each  aspiring  to  bring  about  reunion  by  an 
ever-increasing  spirit  of  love. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  task 
Mr.  Birkbeck  devoted  the  strength  and  energy  of  his 
regrettably  short  life. 
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His  knowledge  of  the  life  and  learning  of  our 
Orthodox  Church,  and  his  own  sympathy  towards  her 
and  Russia,  Mr.  Birkbeck  longed  to  extend  to  as  wide 
a  circle  as  possible,  and  to  enlighten  the  English  world 
by  way  of  publications,  lectures,  etc. 

Among  his  publications  referring  to  this  sphere  of 
his  work,  we  may  point  to  his  book,  produced  in  1895, 
entitled  c  Russia  and  the  English  Church  during  the 
last  50 years,'  in  which  is  given  the  translation  of  Khomia- 
kofFs  correspondence  with  Palmer,  and  the  former's 
treatise,  c  Essay  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,'  as  well 
as  Mr.  Birkbeck's  smaller  works,1  '  The  Reunion  of 
Christendom,'  'Hindrances  to  Christian  Unity,'  '  Russian 
Missions  to  the  Mohammedans,'  c  Cardinal  Vaughan 
and  the  Russian  Church,'  '  Possibilities  of  Intercom 
munion  with  the  Holy  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,'  etc. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Birkbeck  would  have 
done  much  more  for  the  holy  work  of  Reunion  if  his 
unexpected  death  had  not  cut  short  his  unfinished 
work. 

Returning  to  his  home  in  Norfolk  at  Stratton  Straw- 
less  on  June  3,  1916,  from  his  last  journey  to  Russia, 
he  apparently  felt  perfectly  well,  and  on  Sunday — the 
following  day — was  in  his  accustomed  place  in  church 
and  received  the  Sacrament,  but  immediately  afterwards 
an  attack  of  pneumonia  declared  itself,  which  compelled 
him  to  take  to  his  bed,  and  led  rapidly  to  a  fatal 
termination  on  June  9,  1916. 

Of  his  last  journey  two  pictures  remain. 

He  visited  the  Troitza  Monastery,  where  he  went  to 
buy  crosses  and  little  sacred  medals  at  the  small  shops 
and  booths,  to  bring  back  to  the  Archpriest,  Mr.  Smirnoff, 
at  the  Embassy  Chapel  in  London,  for  the  Russian 
Canadian  soldiers  who  often  made  their  communion 
there  before  leaving  England  for  the  front. 

1  Mostly  reprinted  in  Birkbeck  and  Russian  Church. 
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Many  interested  peasants  clustered  round  him,  and 
turning  to  them  he  told  them  about  these  Canadians  who 
were  under  our  King,  but  had  kept  to  the  Orthodox 
Faith,  and  invited  them  to  help  him  in  his  choice.  They 
ended  by  all  going  together  into  the  church,  where  the 
priest  said  some  prayers  and  blessed  the  crosses  and 
medals,  all  the  peasants  joining  in  the  devotions. 

Again,  he  had  written  : 

Holy  Week  and  Easter  have  been  most  impressive  ; 
I  have  been  for  hours  at  the  splendid  services  including 
from  midnight  to  past  four  in  the  morning,  the  last  two 
nights.  The  Metropolitan  here  sent  me  a  message  after 
Vespers  to-day  to  come  and  speak  to  him  outside  the 
'  Royal  doors  '  in  the  screen  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption  in  the  Kremlin,  and  gave  me  his  blessing 
before  the  whole  congregation,  and  presented  me  with 
a  little  cross  in  memory  of  keeping  Easter  here  this  year  ; 
it  was  very  moving. 

And  an  Easter  number  of  the  Russkoe  Slovo 
describes  how  *  after  the  ceremonial  evening  service  in  the 
Uspensky  Sobor,  the  Metropolitan  Macarius  gave  his 
blessing  before  the  Icon  to  Mr.  Birkbeck,  the  English 
theologian  who  had  come  from  Great  Britain/ 

And  during  his  last  hours,  this  blessing  was  surely 
resting  upon  him — the  cross  was  about  his  neck  and  a 
smile  on  his  lips,  that  never  left  them,  while  he  repeated 
over  and  over  again  Ivan  Veliki,  Ivan  Veliki,  shewing 
that  he  was  back  in  thought  at  the  Uspensky  Sobor,1 
where  he  had  so  often  prayed,  and  thus  he  drew  near  and 
passed  to  the  fuller  and  more  wonderful  worship  of  the 
Christ  who  prayed  that  all  should  be  one. 

The  final  words  of  Professor  SokolofFs  Memoir  may 

1  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  in  the  Kremlin,  Moscow. 
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conclude  this  volume  :  *  He  was  buried  at  Whitsun 
tide,  and  over  this  true  friend  of  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church  was  sung  the  Contakion  in  the  words  of  his  own 
translation.' 

Give  rest,  O  Christ,  to  Thy  servant  with  Thy 
Saints  ;  where  sorrow  and  pain  are  no  more  ; 
neither  sighing  .  .  .  but  life  everlasting. 

Thou  only  art  immortal,  the  creator  and  maker 
of  man,  and  we  are  mortal  and  formed  of  the  earth,  and 
unto  earth  shall  we  return  ;  for  so  Thou  didst  ordain, 
when  Thou  createdst  me,  saying  : 

Dust  thou  art 

And  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

All  we  go  down  to  the  dust 

And  weeping  o'er  the  grave 

We  make  our  song, 

Alleluya,  Alleluya,  Alleluya. 

'  Eternal  memory  to  him/ 


POSTSCRIPT 

A  FITTING  sequel  to  these  pages  is  the  following  letter,  which 
is  a  real  step  towards  the  union  between  the  Holy  Orthodox 
Church  and  the  Anglican  Communion. 
It  runs  : 

[Translation  of  letter  of  His  Holiness  the  Patriarch  of  Con 
stantinople^  to  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  in  re 
Anglican  ordinations ,  by  Germanos^  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira.~\ 

Most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chief  Hierarch 
of  all  England, — Brother,  beloved  and  yearned-for  in  Christ  our 
God,  Lord  Randall,  greetings  ;  your  Reverence  well-beloved 
by  us,  fraternally  in  the  Lord,  we  address  you  with  gladness. 

Our  special  committee  dealing  with  the  Union  of  the  Churches 
has  drawn  our  attention  and  that  of  our  Holy  Synod  to  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  Anglican  ordinations  from  the  Orthodox  point 
of  view  j  for  that  it  would  be  profitable  in  regard  to  the  whole 
question  of  union  that  the  opinion  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church 
should  be  known  upon  this  matter. 

Accordingly  the  Holy  Synod  on  this  opportunity  have  taken 
under  our  Presidency  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  having 
examined  it  from  every  point  of  view  has  concluded  that  as  before 
the  Orthodox  Church,  the  ordinations  of  the  Anglican  Episcopal 
confession  of  bishops,  priests  and  deacons  possesses  the  same 
validity  as  those  of  the  Roman,  Old  Catholic,  and  Armenian 
Churches  possess,  inasmuch  as  all  essentials  are  found  in  them 
which  are  held  indispensable  from  the  Orthodox  point  of  view  for 
the  recognition  of  the  *  Charisma  '  of  the  priesthood  derived  from 
Apostolic  succession. 

Indeed,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  matter 
here  as  yet  of  a  decree  by  the  whole  Orthodox  Church.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  the  rest  of  the  Orthodox  Churches  should  be  found 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion  (in  the  matter)  as  the  Most  Holy  Church 
of  Constantinople. 
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But  even  so,  it  is  an  event  not  without  significance  that  the 
synod  of  one,  and  that  the  Primatial  Throne  of  the  Orthodox 
Churches,  when  taking  the  matter  into  consideration  has  come  to 
this  conclusion. 

Therefore,  with  great  joy  we  communicate  the  matter  to 
your  beloved  Grace  as  the  chief  hierarch  of  the  whole  Anglican 
Church,  being  sure  that  your  Grace  will  be  equally  favourably 
disposed  towards  this  conclusion  as  recognizing  in  it  a  step  forward 
in  that  work  of  general  union  which  is  dear  to  God. 

May  the  Heavenly  Father  grant  us  to  be  of  the  same  mind, 
through  the  Grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  is  blessed  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Your  well  beloved  Grace's  beloved  brother  in  Christ  and 
altogether  well  disposed 

*  MELETIOS. 

July  28,  1922. 

For  this  exact  translation  the  Metropolitan  of  Thyateira, 

GERMANOS. 

[Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  CHURCH 
TIMES.] 


APPENDIX  A 

SOME   NOTES    UPON  RUSSIAN  ECCLESIASTICAL 
MUSIC,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  W.  J.  BIRKBECK,  M.A. 

No  foreigner  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  Church  music  of  Russia. 
Even  if  his  acquaintance  with  the  country  be  limited  to  a  short 
visit — say  a  fortnight  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  with  perhaps  a 
flying  visit  for  a  few  days  to  Moscow,  he  is  sure  to  be  impressed 
by  the  excellent  unaccompanied  singing  of  the  choirs  not  only  in 
the  large  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  but  also,  if  he  visit  them,  in 
the  ordinary  parish  churches.  He  will  be  loud  in  his  praise  of 
the  marvellous  richness  and  compass  of  the  voices,  and  more 
especially  of  the  deep  notes  sung  by  some  of  the  basses,  going  down 
to  the  A,  G,  and  even  F  of  the  1 6-ft.  octave  of  the  organ,  voices 
the  like  of  which  are  to  be  heard  in  no  other  country.  Although 
there  is  no  organ  or  instrumental  accompaniment  of  any  kind  to 
sustain  the  voices,  the  singing  is  never  out  of  tune.  Even  the 
clergy  seem  to  be  universally  possessed  of  musical  ears.  In  the 
long  ectente,  which  recur  so  frequently  in  every  one  of  the  Greek 
Church  services,  and  which  in  form  somewhat  resemble  our 
Litany,  neither  the  deacon  who  sings  the  suffrages  nor  the  choir 
which  responds  ever  seem  to  lose  the  right  pitch,  and  get  flatter 
and  flatter  as  we  so  often  hear  in  this  country.  In  fact,  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  the  various  nations  of  Europe  will  refuse 
Russia  the  credit  of  surpassing  all  other  countries  in  the  general 
excellence  of  her  church  singing. 

Why  should  this  be  so  ?  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  must 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  naturally  an  extremely 
musical  people.  This  anyone  will  find  out  who  happens  to  travel 
amongst  the  peasantry.  Whether  in  the  towns  amongst  the 
workmen  or  in  the  country  villages  one  always  meets  with  good 
singing  and  good  voices,  and  no  country  can  boast  of  a  larger  or 
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richer  collection  of  popular  melodies.  In  the  second  place,  the 
artistic  feeling  of  the  nation  1  seems  naturally  to  find  its  expression 
in  the  adornment  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  the  services  held 
therein.  Nothing  strikes  the  foreigner  more  than  the  amount  of 
wealth  which  is  expended  upon  the  Church  in  Russia.  It  is  not 
only  the  rich  cathedrals  in  the  two  capitals  which  blaze  with  gold 
and  silver  and  jewels  of  all  kinds.  One  finds  the  same  thing  (of 
course,  on  a  smaller  scale)  in  nearly  every  parish  church,  and  this 
even  in  the  poorest  parts  of  the  country.  I  myself  have  seen  in 
the  villages  close  to  the  White  Sea,  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
nearest  railway,  wooden  churches  full  of  beautiful  silver  lamps, 
icons  studded  with  jewels,  and  vestments  of  cloth  of  gold  ;  and 
many  of  these  turn  out  upon  enquiry  to  be  the  gift  of  some  peasant 
or  other,  perhaps  purchased  with  the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  It  is 
not  strange  therefore  that  vast  sums  should  be  spent  upon  the  music 
of  the  rich  churches,  and  that  even  in  the  poorer  parishes  a  great 
deal  of  pains  is  often  taken  in  the  matter. 

The  best  choir  in  Russia,  if  we  except  the  Emperor's  private 
choir,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  sings  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption  at  Moscow,  the  Church  in  which  the  Coronation  of 
the  Tzar  takes  place.  The  choir  which  sings  in  this  Cathedral 
is  now  known  as  the  Synodal  Choir,  but  only  took  this  name  when 
the  Holy  Synod  was  created  to  take  the  place  of  the  Patriarchs  of 
Moscow,  before  which  time  it  was  called  the  Patriarchal  Choir. 
It  was  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  perhaps  earlier,  and  always 
accompanied  the  Patriarch,  wherever  he  happened  to  be  cele 
brating  divine  service.  The  Tzar  had,  and  still  has,  a  similar 
choir.  The  headquarters  of  the  latter  are  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  old  days,  if  the  Tzar  and  Patriarch  both  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  same  service,  the  two  choirs  sang  together,  that  of 
the  Tzar  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  screen,  that  of  the 
Patriarch  on  the  left.  The  Synodal  Choir  at  the  present  day 
consists  of  eighty  picked  voices,  boys  and  men.  They  have  an 
excellent  school  for  the  boys,  presided  over  by  Prof.  Smolenski, 
the  Director  of  the  whole  choir,  under  whom  they  receive  a 
thorough  musical  education,  each  boy  being  obliged  to  learn  some 
musical  instrument  as  well  as  singing.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  at  Moscow  last  year  for  the  I5th  of  August,  the  Patronal 
Festival  of  the  Cathedral,  and  Prof.  Smolenski  kindly  gave  me  a 
place  close  by  the  choir,  who  stand  on  a  sort  of  raised  dais  just 

1  I  am  speaking  of  course  ol  the  nation  as  a  whole,  not  of  individual 
artists. 
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outside  the  altar  screen,  and  are  dressed,  not  in  ecclesiastical  robes, 
but  in  a  very  picturesque  uniform  of  red  and  blue  and  gold,  a 
costume  which  is,  I  believe,  of  Polish  origin.  The  services  lasted 
from  three  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  from  six  till  after 
midnight,  and  on  the  day  of  the  Festival  itself,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  one  o'clock.  Of  course  a  good  part  of  this  time  was 
occupied  in  lections  and  other  readings,  but  still  the  choir  were 
seldom  at  rest  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time.  The  music 
sung  was  of  every  description.  Some  of  it  quite  modern  and 
written  in  4,  5,  6,  and  8  parts.  But  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
taken  from  one  or  other  of  the  old  systems  of  ecclesiastical  music 
used  in  Russia  corresponding  to  the  Plainsong  of  the  West  ;  some 
from  the  Kieff  Chant,  some  from  the  Bulgarian  Chant,  some  from 
the  Servian  Chant,  and  much  of  course  from  what  is  known  as 
the  Stolpovoi  Rospjev^  the  old  plain  chant  of  Great  Russia.  To 
these  melodies  were  added  harmonies,  sometimes  of  a  very  modern 
character.  Occasionally  the  canto  fermo  was  placed  in  the  treble, 
and  three  other  parts  added  to  it  below  ;  but  at  other  times  it  was 
taken  by  half  the  basses,  tenors  and  trebles  in  three  octaves,  while 
the  remaining  trebles  sang  independent  parts,  sometimes  two, 
above  the  melody,  and  the  rest  of  the  harmony  was  filled  in  by  the 
remaining  voices,  the  second  basses  being  divided  into*  bassi  and 
contra-bassi.  These  latter  were  four  in  number,  and  as  I  was 
much  interested  in  these  deep  voices  for  which  Russia  is  so  cele 
brated,  I  asked  one  of  them  to  allow  me  to  look  over  him  while 
he  was  singing.  He  sang  all  the  way  through  like  a  double-bass — 
an  octave  below  the  note  written  as  far  as  his  voice  would  reach, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  watch  how  low  this  was.  All  four  of 
them  could  sing  the  low  G  an  octave  lower,  and  one  of  them 
could  even  take  the  F  below.  I  asked  him  a  few  days  afterwards 
to  sing  a  scale  down  with  the  piano  as  far  as  he  could  go,  and  he 
again  sang  down  to  the  low  F,  and  he  told  me  that  in  the  Emperor's 
choir  at  St.  Petersburg  there  was  a  bass  who  could  sing  Ejj. 

But  now  with  regard  to  the  music  sung  in  the  Russian  Churches. 
A  great  deal  of  entirely  modern  music  has  been  composed  for 
the  services  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and  although  the 
Church  authorities  have  never  abandoned  the  principle  of  appoint 
ing  definite  melodies  to  every  part  of  the  service,  any  more  than 
has  the  Roman  Church,  yet  there  is  almost  as  much  liberty  on 
this  point  with  them  as  there  is  in  the  West,  with  the  exception 
of  course  that  neither  organ  nor  orchestra  are  admitted  under  any 
pretext.  But  although  in  many  of  the  churches  in  the  towns  the 
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music  is  almost  entirely  modern,  in  the  monasteries  the  old  Plain- 
song  of  the  Church  is  retained  in  one  form  or  other,  and  even  the 
modern  music  for  many  parts  of  the  service  is  based  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  ancient  schools  of  chant.  It  may  be  said,  I  think, 
that  at  the  present  time  ecclesiastical  music  in  Russia  is  going 
through  a  period  of  transition,  having  never  really  recovered  from 
the  revolution  caused  by  the  introduction  of  harmony  into  the 
Church  services.  Up  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
old  Slavonic  plain  chant  was  sung  entirely  in  unison,  as  it  still  is 
amongst  the  sects  included  under  the  term  Starovjertzy  or  Old 
Believers.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  in  the  South 
west  part  of  Russia,  at  this  time  under  the  Poles,  that  harmony 
was  first  introduced  amongst  the  Uniats,  who,  while  preserving 
the  Greek  Ritual,  had  been  induced  under  the  influence  of  the 
Polish  Jesuits  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  cause  of  the  Orthodox  Church  was  at  this  time  maintained 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  bratstva  or  brotherhoods,  which  were 
formed  in  order  to  protect  the  Church  against  the  influence  of  the 
Polish  nobility  and  the  proselytising  zeal  of  the  Jesuit  Order  ; 
and  these  brotherhoods  seeing  the  immense  influence  that  har 
monised  music  had  upon  the  people,  and  determined,  as  we  should 
say,  4  not  to  let  the  devil  have  all  the  best  tunes,'  started  choirs 
to  sing  on  the  same  principle  as  their  rivals,  and  added  harmonies 
in  three  or  four  parts  (mostly  in  note  to  note  counterpoint  of  a  very 
elementary  description)  to  the  old  Slavonic  Plainsong.  From 
hence  it  gradually  spread  into  Great  Russia,  although  it  made 
very  slow  progress  ;  for  it  was  strenuously  resisted  both  by  some 
of  the  Church  authorities  and  by  the  extremely  conservative 
temperament  of  the  nation,  which  was  the  more  intensified  by 
fear  and  dislike  of  Rome.  This  antagonism  to  the  West  reached 
its  climax  in  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Poles  took  Moscow,  and  all  but  made  an  end  of  the  nation  and  the 
national  Church.  But  after  these  troubles  were  over  the  har 
monised  settings  were  gradually  introduced  together  with  the  stave 
of  five  lines,  first  into  Great  Novgorod,  and  then  into  Moscow  itself, 
until  by  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  nothing  but  the 
Plainsong  remained  in  common  between  one  monastery  and  another, 
every  choir  having  its  own  way  of  harmonising  the  melodies. 

It  is  only  amongst  the  Dissenters,  whose  forefathers  left  the 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the  old  music  is  now  sung 
in  its  original  form.  These  sectaries,  who  are  known  as  the 
Starobrjadtxy  (Old  Ritualists),  or,  as  they  themselves  like  to  be 
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called,  Starovj  ert-zy  (men  of  the  old  belief],  left  the  Russian  Church 
owing  to  the  reforms  introduced  by  Nicon,  the  Patriarch  of  Mos 
cow,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  These  reforms 
of  Nicon  were,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  the  merest  trifles  in  cere 
monial,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  the  sign  of  the  Cross  must  be 
made  with  three  and  not  two  fingers,  or  else  in  corrections  of 
various  mistakes  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  service  books. 
The  Niconian  reforms  were  made  in  the  most  conservative  spirit, 
after  careful  comparison  with  the  original  Greek  texts,  and  the 
advice  of  the  most  learned  Greek  scholars  who  could  be  found. 
They  raised,  however,  a  perfect  storm  of  opposition  amongst  the 
people  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  eventually 
resulted  in  the  Raskol  or  schism  of  the  Old  Believers,  which  even 
at  the  present  day  numbers  perhaps  eleven  million  souls  in  Russia. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  trace  the  subsequent  history  of  this 
schism  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Raskol  has  split  up  into  countless 
rival  sects,  which  agree  only  upon  two  points — namely,  that  both 
the  Russian  Government  and  Church  are  living  under  the  reign 
of  anti-Christ,  and  that  the  chief  marks  of  anti-Christ  are  these 
ritual  reforms — such  as  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  with  three 
ringers  instead  of  two  ;  the  corrections  in  the  grammar,  spelling, 
and  text  of  the  service  books  ;  and  lastly,  the  introduction  of 
harmonised  music  and  the  five-line  stave  into  the  services  of  the 
Church,  and,  above  all,  not  singing  in  the  true  eastern  ecclesiastical 
style — through  the  nose  ! 

These  Old  Believers  underwent  every  kind  of  hardship  and 
suffering  rather  than  surrender  their  peculiar  tenets,  when  the 
Government  tried  to  suppress  them.  And  it  will  be  easily  imagined 
that  a  man  of  Peter  the  Great's  will  and  autocratic  temperament 
was  not  likely  to  look  with  great  favour  upon  peasants  and  priests 
who  regarded  him  as  the  incarnation  of  anti-Christ  come  into  the 
world  and  boldly  proclaimed  him  as  such.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  they  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  are  not  molested 
in  any  way  unless  they  attempt  to  proselytise.  It  is  amongst 
these  that  one  must  go  to  hear  the  old  music  and  collect  manu 
scripts  written  in  the  old  notation.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy 
to  get  at  them,  partly  because  of  their  fanaticism  and  dislike  of 
strangers,  partly  from  the  fact  that  most  of  their  chapels  are  in 
private  houses.  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  various 
times  to  study  these  sects,  and  have  occasionally  got  into  some  of 
their  chapels,  though  generally  under  the  promise  that  I  should 
not  pray,  but  only  come  to  look  ;  so  nervous  are  they  lest  one 
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should  pray  the  wrong  way  or  cross  oneself  with  the  wrong  number 
of  fingers,  and  so  defile  their  place  of  worship  !  I  have  collected 
a  good  many  musical  manuscripts  from  them,  but  my  original 
hopes  of  learning  something  from  them  concerning  the  history 
and  scientific  structure  of  their  music  were  doomed  to  sad  dis 
appointment.  The  first  time  I  ever  tried  to  get  some  information 
out  of  them  was  in  the  summer  of  1888,  when  I  visited  with  a 
friend  a  large  settlement  of  theirs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St. 
Petersburg.  After  the  service,  I  asked  one  of  them  who  had 
been  leading  the  choir,  where  their  music  originally  came  from. 
*  Why  ask  such  questions  ? '  he  replied  ;  *  it  is,  and  that  is  all 
I  can  say  about  it.'  *  But/  I  said,  *  it  must  have  come  from 
somewhere.  Was  it  from  Greece,  or  are  the  melodies  Slavonic 
in  origin  ?  Who  originally  composed  them  ? '  To  these 
questions  he  replied,  '  God  alone  knows  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  Tzar 
David  or  perhaps  the  Tzar  Solomon  ! ' 

It  will  therefore  be  quite  evident  that  there  is  little  in  the  way 
of  scientific  information  to  be  got  out  of  the  Old  Believers,  even 
upon  one  of  the  subjects  for  which  many  of  them  have  endured 
exile  and  every  kind  of  hardship  rather  than  abandon  their  old 
custom.  But  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  much  interest 
has  been  taken  in  these  old  melodies  amongst  Russian  musicians, 
more  especially  at  Moscow,  the  real  centre  of  Russian  national 
feeling,  while  their  efforts  are  receiving  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  the  authorities  of  the  Russian  Church,  which  now, 
no  less  than  of  old,  is  ever  to  the  front  in  any  truly  national  under 
taking.  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  my  paper  to  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  origin,  character,  and  ancient  notation  of  these  melodies. 

The  history  of  this  music,  known  as  the  Stolpovoi  Rospjtv,  is 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Russian  Church  itself. 
As  is  well  known,  Christianity  was  brought  to  Russia  from  Con 
stantinople,  and  became  the  accepted  religion  of  the  country  at 
the  Baptism  of  the  Grand  Duke  St.  Vladimir,  at  Kieff,  towards 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  We  should  therefore  expect  to 
find  many  traces  of  Byzantine  influence  in  the  church  music  of 
the  country,  just  as  we  find  in  other  branches  of  ecclesiastical  art, 
such  as  architecture  and  painting.  Thus  the  Metropolitan 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Kieff,  was  built  in  the  eleventh  century 
avowedly  as  a  copy  of  Justinian's  famous  church  at  Constantinople  ; 
the  great  Pecherskaja  Lavra  close  by — the  Mother  of  all  Russian 
Monasteries,  and  centre  of  enlightenment  and  learning  in  those 
times — was,  in  its  origin,  literally  a  colony  from  Mount  Athos  ; 
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the  Russian  icons  and  sacred  paintings  were  unmistakably  Byzan 
tine  in  style,  and  are  so  for  the  most  part  still  ;  the  Russian  services 
were  identically  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  Mother  Church. 
What  then  could  be  more  natural  than  to  expect  that  the  Byzantine 
musical  system  would  be  introduced  together  with  all  other 
departments  of  Church  ritual  into  the  newly  converted  country, 
just  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  West  St.  Augustine  brought  the 
Gregorian  melodies  with  him  to  England  when  he  founded  the 
See  of  Canterbury  ?  We  constantly  read  in  Bede,  and  other  early 
writers,  of  singers  being  sent  from  the  English  monasteries  to  Rome 
for  instruction,  and  of  Bishops  applying  to  the  Popes  for  Italian 
singers  to  come  to  England  and  set  the  music  of  their  dioceses  in 
order.  Why  then  should  not  the  same  thing  have  happened  in 
Russia,  and  the  music  of  the  Mother  Church  have  been  brought 
there,  just  as  it  was  ?  more  especially  as  all  the  early  Metro 
politans  of  Kieff,  with  one  exception,  were  Greeks  and  actually 
appointed  and  consecrated  at  Constantinople. 

Indeed,  from  a  superficial  examination  of  the  early  Slavonic 
service  books  one  might  easily  be  led  to  conclude  that  it  was  so. 
Not  only  are  the  titles  of  her  choroliturgical  books  such  as  the 
Oktoikhy  the  Triodj,  the  Irmologij,  obviously  of  Hellenic  origin, 
corresponding  exactly  to  the  Greek  books  of  the  same  name,  but 
the  very  headings  of  the  various  portions  into  which  they  are 
divided,  such  as  stikhira^  antiphon^  troparj,  kondak,  are  Greek  words 
with  their  terminations  altered  so  as  to  fit  into  the  Slavonic  lan 
guage.  Even  when  the  Greek  word  itself  is  not  used  a  Slavonic 
equivalent  is  coined  so  as  exactly  to  reproduce  the  sense  of  the 
original.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Oktoikh  is  sometimes  called 
Osjmoglasnik,  a  word  which  is  compounded  of  the  Slavonic  osjmj, 
eighty  and  glas>  literally  a  voice,  but  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning 
*  a  mode  '  ;  thus  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Greek  O/CTOO^O?. 

Indeed,  from  these  headings  a  connoisseur  of  Greek  ecclesias 
tical  music  would  be  led  to  expect  that  he  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  deciphering  the  music  of  the  Russian  service  books — that  is  to 
say,  until  he  came  to  look  into  the  matter  more  closely,  when  he 
would  find  that  these  resemblances  are  more  apparent  than  real  ; 
and  that  these  indications  are  merely  of  the  nature  of  ritual  direc 
tions,  but  do  not  touch  the  melodies  themselves — in  fact,  that  it  is 
the  frame  of  the  picture,  but  not  the  picture  itself  which  is  the 
same  in  the  two  cases.  There  was  one  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  the  melodies  used  at  Constantinople  into  Russia, 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  Gregorian  music  was  introduced 
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into  all  Rome's  foreign  missions  ;  and  this  was,  that  the  orthodox 
Eastern  Church,  unlike  the  Roman  Church,  has  always  made 
a  point  of  translating  its  services  into  a  tongue  which  can  be  under 
stood  by  the  people  for  whom  the  services  are  intended.  Thus  in 
all  Slavonic  countries,  Russia  included,  the  services  are  read  and 
sung  in  Old  Slavonic,  which  is  indeed  a  dead  language,  but  still 
quite  as  easy  for  the  common  people  even  at  this  day  to  understand 
as  the  English  of  Spenser  would  be  for  us.  But  in  all  early  forms 
of  ecclesiastical  music,  before  the  invention  of  counterpoint  and 
harmony  necessitated  the  introduction  of  measured  rhythm  in 
the  shape  of  bars,  the  rhythm  of  the  music  depended  on  the  words 
to  which  it  was  fitted,  and  was,  in  fact,  determined  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  distribution  of  the  accents  of  the  text.  This,  which 
has  often  been  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  early  Western  Church 
music,  was  equally  true  of  the  music  of  the  East,  as  exemplified  in 
St.  Augustine's  often-quoted  saying,1  that  St.  Athanasius  had 
described  the  music  of  the  primitive  Church  as  more  like  reading 
than  music  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Now  I  cannot 
boast  of  any  knowledge  of  Greek  ecclesiastical  music,  and  therefore 
cannot  say  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner  this  principle  is 
carried  out  in  Byzantine  Church  music.  But  in  the  West  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  acute  accent  or  prominent  syllable 
of  a  word,  which  in  speech  depends  upon  an  almost  unconscious 
raising  of  the  voice,  was  in  music  reproduced  by  raising  the  voice 
to  a  higher  note  in  the  scale.  It  would  be  going  too  far  from  my 
subject  to  illustrate  this  from  the  more  elaborate  plainsong  melodies 
of  the  West,  but  I  will  just  point  to  the  simplest  instance  of  this 
of  which  I  know,  and  which  will  be  familiar  to  everyone  here. 
In  our  Cathedrals  we  have  preserved  this  most  ancient  tradition 
of  the  Church  in  the  music  of  the  versicles  and  responses.  Why 
does  the  melody — 


From     our       en    -    e   •   mies      de  -  fend       us,       O     Christ. 
differ  from  that  to  which  we  sing— 


fe=f=F=F=EE^^i 


Gra  -  cious  -  ly       look       up  -     on        our        af    -    flic  -  tions. 
1  ConfcssiuiK-s.  x.  33. 
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Simply  because  of  the  different  position  of  the  accents  on  the  part 
inflected.  The  strongly  accented  final  monosyllable  '  Christ ' 
requires  the  raising  of  the  voice  when  sung,  whereas  in  the  word 
'  afflictions '  the  accent  is  on  the  penultimate,  and  the  voice 
naturally  descends  on  the  final  syllable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Russian  Church,  the  same  principle  will  be 
found  universally  underlying  its  musical  system — it  will  be  seen 
to  affect  the  simplest  and  most  elaborate  melodies  alike.  Let  us 
take,  for  instance,  the  words  Gospodipomilui,  the  Russian  equivalent 
for  Kyrie  e  lei  son  or  *  Lord,  have  mercy.'  This  is  invariably 
sung  by  the  Old  Believers — 


I 


Gos  -    po    -     di         po    -    mi    -    lui. 

and  in  all  the  harmonised  forms  to  which  it  has  subsequently  been 
set,  this  feature  always  appears  in  some  form  or  other.  A  more 
elaborate  example  of  this  rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  ending  to  the 
priests'  prayers  in  the  Liturgy  (which,  like  the  per  omnia  secula 
seculorum  of  the  West,  is  the  only  part  which  is  said  aloud)  : 

fe-f  .[•  f-ji-  r  r  r  r  -£-£  r  r  ^ 

Ja  -   ko    Tvo  •  j£     jestj  tzar,  stvo    i  si  -   la       i      sla  -  va, 

For      Thine        »  the  kingdom,  and  the  pow'r,  and  the  glo- ry, 


ft  ,    r      r    r=r 

/TN  ST\ 

Kr-?  T  P—  J  

Ot  >  tza            1        S£  -    n 

of       Fa-ther,and  Son, 

1  
a       i     Svja-ta  •   go 
and   Ho       -        ly 

—  h  ~ 

Du  -  kha, 

Spi  -  ritt 

4fb  1  1  f  1  

—  i  —  F—  f 

,ny  -  nje       i       prl  -  sno       i       vo     y]6  •  ki     vje  -  koff. 
now,  and     ev  -  er,    and     to      a  -  ges      of    ages. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  how  the  music  ascends  with  the  accent,  and 
descends  on  unaccented  syllables.  This  may  be  seen  especially 
exemplified  at  the  pauses,  the  final  note  of  which  ascends  or 
descends  according  as  to  where  the  accent  in  the  word  is  placed. 

And  to  show  how  not  only  the  pitch  of  the  music  but  the 
rhythm  itself  is  affected  by  the  accent  of  the  text,  one  has  only  to 
point  to  the  following  musical  passage  sung  to  three  separate  sets 
of  words.  The  passage  is  from  an  extremely  popular  service  in 
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Russia  called  the  moleben,  which  may  be  sung  in  honour  of  our 
Lord  or  of  any  of  the  Saints.     The  passage  I  am  quoting  is  a  sort 
of  refrain  which  recurs  at  regular  intervals  during  the  service — 
In  the  mole  ben  of  the  Saviour  the  passage  is  set  thus  : 


IE  r  r  r^EEgEF-T-T-r-r-r-f!E 

Sla  -  va    Tje  -  bj<£      B6   -    zbe  nash,    ela     -    va    Tjc  •  bje. 
In  the  moleben  of  the  Mother  of  God,  we  have 


trr- rrrr-^i 


Pre-svja-ta     -    ja     Bo  -  go  -  ro    -     di  -  tze   spa  -  si         nas. 

In  the  moleben  of  any  other  Saint  the  music  is  modified  in 
the  same  manner  ;  for  instance,  take  that  of  St.  Alexander 

Nevski — 

irr  r    MM'   r  r  r-^f-r^^ 

Svja  -  tyi A  -  lex  •  an    -    dre   mo  •  li      Bo  -  ga     o     nas.  * 

These  everyday  specimens  of  Russian  ecclesiastical  music  in 
its  simplest  form  will  show  that  the  fundamental  principle  under 
lying  the  structure  of  the  melodies  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Western  Church  in  early  times  j  and  the  same  fact  might  be 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  more  elaborate  melodies,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  West  it  may  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
Gregorian  Antiphonar  and  Gradual.  This  being  the  case  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  the  Greek  melodies 
as  they  stood  to  a  language  like  Slavonic,  the  accent  and  rhythm 
of  which  differs  in  almost  every  possible  respect  from  those  of  the 
Greek  language.  Indeed,  there  is  one  fact  about  the  Slavonic 
service  books  which  to  my  mind  conclusively  proves  that  such  an 
idea  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  translators,  and  that 
fact  is,  that  in  all  the  translations  from  the  Greek,  the  exact  order 
of  the  Greek  text  is,  as  far  as  possible,  preserved,  and  is  reproduced 
even  in  cases  when  the  natural  order  of  the  original  Greek  had 

1  The  translations  of  these  three  passages  are  (i)  '  Glory  to  Thee,  our 
God,  glory  to  Thee  ';  (2)  '  Most  holy  Mother  of  God,  save  us  '  ;  and 
(3)  '  Holy  .  .  .  Alexander,  pray  to  God  for  us.'  In  thr  latter  the  words 
veliki  kndzhe  (grand  duke)  have  been  omitted,  as  they  do  not  affect  the 
melody. 
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been  altered  for  the  sake  of  some  metrical  rhythm  or  other.  If 
the  translators  had  had  any  idea  of  introducing  the  actual  melodies 
which  had  been  set  in  Greece  to  the  poetical  portions  of  the  offices, 
they  surely  would  have  tried  not  to  preserve  the  order  of  the 
original  words,  but  to  reproduce  in  some  way  or  other  the  metre 
of  the  Greek  original.  In  that  case  there  would  have  been  no 
more  difficulty  in  using  the  old  melody  than  we  find  in  adapting 
Gregorian  hymn  tunes  to  English  metrical  translations  ;  whereas, 
as  the  text  now  is,  the  adaptor  would  experience  something  of  the 
same  difficulty  as  some  of  us  do  who  try  (for  instance)  to  set 
Gregorian  music  written  for  the  Latin  words  accipe  deprecationem 
nostram  to  the  English  words  4  Receive  our  prayer '  ! 

The  fact  probably  is,  that  each  Slavonic  nation  as  it  was 
converted  to  Christianity  had  to  create  a  fresh  set  of  melodies  for 
church  use  ;  and  while  accepting  the  general  principles  upon 
which  ecclesiastical  music  was  based  in  Greece,  and  indeed  at 
that  time  throughout  all  Christendom,  and  even  reproducing  in 
some  form  or  other  equivalents  for  the  eight  modes,  which  appear 
in  both  Eastern  and  Western  systems,  and  in  the  East  at  least  are, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  indispensable  for  ritual  purposes,  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  import  the  exact  melodies  or  even  the 
same  scales  into  their  musical  system  as  those  in  use  in  the  mother 
church.  Recent  historical  research  has  shown  that  the  Russian 
Church  owes  much  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  been  converted  at 
an  earlier  period  by  the  Apostles  of  the  Slavonic  race,  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  germs  of 
Russian  church  music  came  from  that  quarter,  where  the  service 
had  for  long  been  sung  in  the  Slavonic  language.  Whether  this 
be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  the  Slavonic  melodies 
in  Russia,  but  even  the  modes  in  which  they  are  written,  differ 
entirely  from  anything  Byzantine.  Much  learning  has  been 
expended  in  Russia  during  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in 
attempts  to  discover  in  what  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  eight  modes  consisted,  and  to  reduce  them  to  some  kind 
of  system,  with  recognised  finals  and  dominants  ;  but  as  yet 
without  any  satisfactory  results.  Certain  melodies  are  labelled 
in  the  service  books  as  belonging  to  a  certain  mode,  but  here  it 
seems  as  if  the  characteristics  of  their  modality  ended.  We  find 
neither  a  definite  final  nor  a  definite  dominant  belonging  to  each 
mode,  and  those  who  have  tried  to  formulate  some  theory  to  that 
effect  have  always  been  obliged  in  the  end  to  confess  that  they 
find  almost  as  many  exceptions  to  their  rule  as  they  can  quote 
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instances  of  it.  For  instance,  Professor  Razumoffski  describes 
the  first  mode  as  ending  on  D,  but  occasionally  on  A  or  G  below. 
When  one  comes  to  examine  the  melodies,  one  finds  that  in  the 
Oktbikh  (to  take  one  book  only)  there  are  quite  as  many  instances 
of  a  first  mode  melody  ending  on  G  as  on  D,  that  there  are  some 
few  ending  on  A  and  others  ending  on  E,  which  the  Professor 
describes  as  the  dominant  of  the  mode.  One  cannot  help  thinking 
that  in  making  out  a  scheme  of  eight  modes  with  finals  and 
dominants,  he  has  been  led  away  by  the  analogy  of  the  Western 
Church  modes,  and  that  when  the  matter  has  been  more  fully 
investigated,  the  essential  difference  between  the  Slavonic  modes 
may  be  found  to  consist  in  some  other  features  peculiar  to  their 
respective  melodies.  But  on  this  point  I  cannot  pretend  to  speak 
with  certainty,  and  considering  that  Russian  musicians  who  have 
made  a  lifelong  study  of  these  melodies,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
agree  upon  any  theory  solving  the  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

But  in  whatever  differences  the  modality  of  the  Russian  Church 
melodies  consists,  it  was  necessary  that  its  music  should  be  divided 
into  eight  modes,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  Greek 
service  books  themselves.  These  received  their  final  form,  so 
far  as  music  is  concerned,  in  the  eighth  century,  at  the  hands  of 
St.  John  Damascene,  who  although  not  the  inventor  of  the  eight 
ecclesiastical  modes,  any  more  than  was  Gregory  of  those  of  the 
West  (for  they  had  existed  in  each  case  long  before),  was  the  first 
to  reduce  them  to  a  system  in  connection  with  the  whole  yearly 
circle  of  the  Church  services,  as  they  still  appear  in  the  Greek 
service  books.  To  him  is  undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  the  present 
form  and  arrangement  of  the  Oktbikhos,  Irmolbgion,  Triodion,  and 
other  Eastern  musical  service  books.  Let  us  take  as  an  instance 
the  noted  Oktotkhos.  It  contains  the  music  and  words  of  all  the 
variable  portions  of  the  choir  offices  for  Sundays  and  week  days 
throughout  the  year,  from  Pentecost  until  three  weeks  before  Lent. 
The  whole  book  is  divided  into  eight  portions,  each  of  which 
belongs  to  one  of  the  eight  ecclesiastical  modes  or  f)X°l -  Each  °f 
these  modes  is  used  for  a  week,  except  in  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  week  may  be  interrupted  by  intervening  Festivals  or 
Saints*  Days  ;  and  all  eight  are  used  in  rotation,  the  first  week 
after  Pentecost  beginning  with  the  first  mode,  the  second  with  the 
second,  and  so  on,  until  all  are  finished,  when  they  begin  again 
with  the  first  mode.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  eight 
modes  became  part  of  the  ritual  system  of  the  Eastern  Church  in 
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a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  they  never  did  in  the  West. 
In  the  ancient  Gregorian  manuscripts,  one  never  comes  across  a 
heading  to  a  piece  of  music  telling  one  in  what  mode  it  is.  In  the 
Eastern  service  books  this  heading  invariably  appears  not  only  in 
the  music  books  themselves,  but  also  in  those  which  contain  no 
notes  whatever,  in  the  shape  of  a  rubric  introduced,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  purely  ritual  reasons.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  into 
whatever  language  the  Greek  service  books  are  translated  the 
eight  modes  must  of  necessity  be  reproduced  in  some  form  or 
other,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  rules  for  using  the  books 
themselves.  Accordingly  it  will  be  found  in  comparing  the  Greek 
books  with  the  Slavonic  translations  of  them,  that  the  headings  of 
each  portion  agree  exactly  l  ;  that  what  is  ordered  in  the  Greek 
to  be  sung  to  the  first  mode  is  assigned  also  to  the  first  mode  in  the 
Slavonic  version,  and  so  on,  not  only  through  the  Oktoikh,  but  also 
in  the  other  service  books. 

There  is  another  point  which  makes  for  my  contention  that 
the  eight  Slavonic  modes  are  not  modes  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
eight  Gregorian  or  our  modern  major  and  minor  modes  are. 
Besides  the  ancient  Znamenny  Rospjev,  or  ecclesiastical  chant  of 
Great  Russia,  which  we  are  now  considering,  there  are  other 
species  of  music  in  use  in  Russia,  such  as  the  Kievski  Rospjev,  or 
Kieff  Chant,  which  is  very  popular  in  Russia,  the  Bulgarian  Chant, 
and  several  other  forms.  These  also  contain  the  division  into 
eight  modes,  but  these  modes  do  not,  as  far  as  their  musical  structure 
is  concerned,  in  the  least  correspond  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
'Lnamenny  Rospjev,  although  all  are  of  Slavonic  origin.  Then 
again  there  are  certain  melodies  which  are  not  assigned  to  any 
mode  at  all.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  modes  in 
Slavonic  ecclesiastical  music  do  not  in  any  way  find  a  parallel  in 
the  Gregorian  modal  system,  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
possibly  rather  of  ritual  than  of  musical  significance. 

I  must  next  go  on  to  the  scale  or  gamut  used  in  the  ancient 
Znamenny  Rospjev  of  the  Russian  Church.  This  is  a  very  limited 
one,  and  if  derived  from  Greece  at  all  can  certainly  only  be  de- 

1  The  eight  Greek  modes  are  arranged  in  a  different  order  to  those  of 
the  Gregorian  system.  In  the  latter  the  odd  numbers  represent  the 
authentic  modes  and  the  even  numbers  their  respective  plagals.  But  in 
the  Greek  books  the  authentic  modes  are  numbered  first  (foos  «'»  3x°s  £')» 
etc.,  while  the  plagals  form  the  last  four  modes.  Thus  the  fifth  mode  is 
called  '  plagal  of  the  first '  (foos  ir\.  a'),  the  sixth  mode  '  plagal  of  the 
second  '  (^Xos  TT\.  0'),  etc.  In  the  Slavonic  books  they  are  simply  numbered 
from  i  to  8. 
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scribed  as  a  fraction  of  the  diatonic  system.  It  consists  of  twelve 
notes,  which  are  given  in  the  Russian  books  printed  on  lines  in 
the  following  form,  though  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  exact 
pitch  of  the  notes  is  thus  represented  (for  this  rests,  as  in  the  West, 
with  the  Precentor),  but  only  the  order  of  the  intervals  : — 


Nizko. 
(Low.) 

Mrachno. 

(Dark.) 

—  £5  a  ^- 

Svtetlo. 
(Light.) 

Tresvj^tlo. 
(Very  light.) 

„     *     n 

b&-     JZL     -& 

4F£  —  a  —  «  —  " 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scale  consists  of  four  trichords  consisting 
each  of  intervals  of  two  whole  tones,  and  separated  the  one  from 
the  other  by  a  semitone.  Another  point  about  it  will  at  once 
strike  every  musician.  The  difficulty  of  the  tritone — the  diabolus 
in  musicd — is  altogether  avoided  by  the  upper  B  being  B[?,  while 
all  danger  with  regard  to  possible  false  relations  or  discordant 
progressions  between  it  and  the  lower  B  tj  is  obviated  by  the  fact 
that  the  intervals  in  the  melody  are  never  greater  than  a  fourth,  and 
extremely  seldom  as  long  as  that  ;  and  that  in  practice  it  is  seldom 
that  more  than  six  notes  of  the  scale  are  used  in  the  same  melody. 
It  was,  I  suppose,  chiefly  owing  to  the  old  plainsong  rules  in  the 
West  against  the  use  of  the  tritone  in  the  same  neume  or  musical 
phrase,  that  the  interval  was  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  early 
contrapuntists.  Supposing,  as  the  Russian  composer  Bortnjanski 
suggested,  that  the  Russians  should  attempt  to  construct  a  school 
of  counterpoint  grounded  upon  these  old  Slavonic  church  melodies, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  they  would  treat  this  matter. 
But  of  course  for  unison  singing  (and  these  melodies  were  originally 
written  for  unison  singing,  and  are  still  exclusively  so  rendered  by 
the  Old  Believers)  they  have  very  neatly  avoided  the  whole 
difficulty. 

But  I  must  next  proceed  to  the  ancient  Slavonic  notation. 
Time  will  not  allow  me  to  trace  the  earlier  developments  of  it, 
nor  have  I  as  yet  worked  out  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
Bulgarian,  and  through  the  Bulgarian  with  the  Greek  notation, 
though  I  have  traced  some  of  the  forms  back  through  the  earlier 
MSS.  to  Greek  progenitors.  I  shall,  therefore,  simply  give  some 
description  of  the  notation  as  it  existed  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  I  cannot  attempt  to  go  through  all  the  forms  ;  and  then 
shall  describe  some  additions  which  were  made  to  it  in  the  seven- 
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teenth  century,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  to  read,  before  the 
ancient  notation  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  stave  of  five  lines 
imported  from  the  West. 

This  system,  known  in  Russia  as  the  krjukovaja  notdtzia  or 
'  hook  notation/  was  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  system  of 
musical  notation  ever  devised.  It  contains  literally  hundreds  of 
different  formulas  ;  some  representing  single  notes,  some  two  or 
more,  and  others  long  successions  of  notes — some  short,  some  long, 
some  piano,  some  forte.  I  am  sure  that  your  first  impression  will 
be  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  clumsy  systems  ever  devised  by  the  wit 
of  man  ;  and  I  myself  must  own  that  it  takes  me  several  hours  to 
decipher  even  a  short  piece  of  music  written  in  it.  But  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  own  notation  previous  to  the 
invention  of  the  stave,  how  imperfect  it  was,  and  how  many  were 
the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  passed  in  the  ingenious  attempts 
of  various  musicians  to  improve  upon  it,  we  ought  not  to  withhold 
our  sympathy  from  the  Russian  ecclesiastical  musicians,  who, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  sole  preservers  of  music  as  a  progressive  art  in  the 
East.  At  any  rate,  this  notation  should  be  interesting  to  every 
musician,  as  an  instance  of  the  growth  and  development  of  a 
system  perfectly  independent  of  and  different  from,  and  yet  in  its 
history  presenting  many  striking  analogies  to,  the  history  of  that 
notation  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

I  will  begin  with  some  specimens  of  single  notes,  and  first 
with  the  krjtiky  or  *  hook '  itself,  from  which  the  notation  takes 
its  name.  It  appears  in  four  different  forms  : — 


Krjuk  Krjuk  Krjuk  Krjuk 

nizki.  mrachny.  svjetly.  Tresvj£tly. 

One  of  these  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  four  trichords 
of  the  scale  to  represent  any  one  of  its  three  notes.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  although  not  quite  so  indefinite  with 
regard  to  pitch  as  the  neumatic  system  of  notation  in  the  West 
before  the  invention  of  the  stave,  it  was  still  extremely  inadequate 
to  express  the  exact  intentions  of  the  composer.  With  regard  to 
time  it  represents  our  minim,  and  here  again  we  shall  notice  that 
the  Slavonic  notation  differed  from  the  Western  neumatic  system, 
which  gives  no  clue  whatsoever  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the 
note,  whereas  in  the  Slavonic  system  four  different  lengths  of  note 
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were  recognised,  corresponding  generally,  but  not  quite  strictly, 
to  our  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  and  quavers. 

But  to  continue — besides  the  krjuk,  or  *  hook,'  there  are 
several  other  forms  which  represent  single  notes,  corresponding 
in  length  to  our  minims.  The  krjuk  is  used  exclusively  for 
accented  notes — that  is  to  say,  the  note  falling  on  the  accented 
syllable  of  the  word  to  which  it  belongs.  For  an  unaccented 
minim  the  stopitza  (little  foot)  does  service,  and  also  in  some  cases 
(which  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  musical  phrase  and  the  forms 
which  it  precedes  or  succeeds)  the  zapjataja  (comma).  Then 
there  is  the  palka  (walking  stick),  which  represents  a  minim  sung 
pianissimOy  and  lastly  we  must  mention  a  note  called  paraclit, 
which  only  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a  musical  phrase,  and  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Greek  letter  2,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  form  in  which  it  appears  in  the  earlier  MSS.  down  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


Stopita.  Zapjataja.  *t 

None  of  these  forms  have  anything  to  show  on  what  degree  of 
the  scale  the  note  which  they  represent  is  sung,  nor  even  to  which 
of  the  four  trichords  it  belongs  ;  this  is  only  indicated  in  the  case 
of  forms  (such  as  the  krjuk)  which  represent  a  note  falling  upon 
the  accent. 

Having  gone  through  the  different  forms  of  minims,  we  must 
next  proceed  to  the  representatives  of  the  semibreve.  The  first 
and  principal  of  these  was  the  statjd  or  4  stay.'  It,  like  the  krjuk, 
had  its  separate  form  for  each  trichord  of  the  scale  except  the  highest, 
in  which  such  a  long  note  seldom  appears.  Occasionally,  however, 
a  semibreve  upon  B  [7  occurs,  and  in  that  case  the  form  used  in  the 
trichord  below  is  borrowed,  and  to  it  is  added  a  little  mark,  which, 
although  undoubtedly  originally  derived  from  the  Greek  letter  i/r 
and  representing  the  Greek  word  tty*,  or  '  high,'  was  given  by  the 
Russians  the  name  sorochja  nozhka,  or  '  little  magpie's  foot.'  The  full 
title  then  of  this  semibreve  on  B  [7  was  Statja  svjetlaja  sy  sorlchjeju 
nozhkoju  —  that  is  to  say,  'a  light  stay  with  a  little  magpie's  foot  '  ! 


Statja  Statja  Statja          Statja  svjetlaja 

prostaja.  mrachnaja.        svjetlaja.    s'  sorochjeju  nozhkoju. 
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These  various  forms  of  the  statjd  are,  however,  only  used  when 
the  note  falls  upon  an  accent,  for  an  unaccented  semibreve  the  first 
of  these  does  duty  throughout  the  whole  scale.  Then  we  have 
other  forms  of  semibreve,  such  as  the  rog  or  '  horn/  and  the 
kryzh,  the  meaning  of  which  I  don't  know.  Both  of  these  were 
used  only  as  finals,  and  the  latter  represents  a  long  pause  on  the 
final  semibreve.  The  kryzh^  besides  appearing  alone,  is  used  in 
connection  with  other  forms,  generally  with  a  view  to  lengthening 
the  note,  or  one  of  the  notes  in  a  group  in  which  it  appears.  Thus 
we  occasionally  find  an  instance  of  the  zapjataja  s'  kryzhem,  that 
is,  the  zapjataja  with  a  kryzh,  meaning  a  prolonged  minim,  that  is 
to  say,  practically  a  semibreve  occurring  in  the  midst  of  the  melody 
without  an  accent  upon  it. 


Rog.  Kryzh.  Zapjataja  s'  kryzhenju 

Before  I  leave  the  signs  representing  single  notes  I  must  point 
out  two  modifications  of  the  forms  used  for  a  note  the  length  of  a 
minim.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Ottjazhka,  or  *  expansion  '  or 
*  prolongation,'  which  had  very  much  the  same  effect  upon  the 
krjuk,paraklit,  orpalka,  to  which  it  was  added  as  has  a  dot  in  modern 
music,  which  indeed  it  somewhat  resembles  in  form.  Thus  the 
krjuk  s'  ottjazhkoju  represents  a  dotted  minim  in  modern  music. 


V 


Krjuk  Paraclit  Palka 

&'  ottjazhkoju.  s'  ottjazhkoju.  s'  ottjazhkoju. 

The  other  modification  was  the  otsjeka,  a  word  derived  from~the 
verb  otsjekdtj,  '  to  cut  off.'  It  reduced  the  krjuk,  paraklit, 
palka,  or  other  form  of  minim  to  which  it  was  added  by  half  its 
length,  and  made  it,  in  fact,  a  crotchet. 


T 


Krjuk  Paraclit  Zapjataja          Stopitza  Palka 

s'  otsjekoju.      s'  otsje"koju.     s'  otsjekoju.     s'  otsj£koju.     s'  otsjgkoju. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  consider  the  more  elaborate  forms 
which    appear   in   the  illustration.     But   before   going    further, 
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Tar      3?L 

j   ,.  f  r    err 


Kixko 
(low) 


Tresvj^tlo 
(very  light) 


" 


H      C(-)         «        IT     Z(B)        M       IT    '    E 


±±± 


Stopitzy.  Zapjatyja.    Palki.  Paraclit. 


Statji. 


^ 


^^ 


1 


se 
*§ 


'1 


3f 
"I 


if 

11 


N 


-* — ^-« — r*1 


Vc  -    ch6r  -  nja  -  ja        na  -  sha    mo    -    li    -     tvy. 
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I  must  explain  the  small  red  marks,  which  are  interspersed  among 
these  forms.  These  were  additions  made  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Up  till  then — that  is  to  say,  for  the  first  five  centuries 
of  its  existence  in  Russia — the  notation  consisted  of  nothing  but 
the  black  signs,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  oldest  MSS.  It  will  be 
evident  that,  like  all  systems  of  notation  in  their  infancy,  the 
Znamennaja  notatzia  was  extremely  indefinite  ;  that,  like  the 
neumes  in  the  West,  these  notes  were  notte  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  word — that  is  to  say,  merely  signs,  or  notes  of  reminder  to 
the  singers  who  already  knew  more  or  less  by  heart  the  melody 
which  they  were  singing.  But  such  an  imperfect  system  was, 
as  we  may  easily  imagine,  found  to  be  extremely  inadequate  to 
preserve  the  melodies  in  their  original  form  ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  very  much  the  same  state  of  things 
came  about  in  Russia  as  Guido  of  Arezzo  describes  at  the  beginning 
of  his  treatise,  De  Ignoto  Cantu,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  no  two 
singers  could  agree  in  the  interpretation  of  the  neumes,  and 
proposes  the  stave  as  a  remedy.  The  political  circumstances  of 
the  country,  the  disorder  of  which  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  Church 
— the  Polish  invasion,  which,  owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  Polish 
Catholics  for  the  Orthodox  religion,  probably  injured  the  Russian 
Church  more  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  than  the  three  centuries 
of  Tartar  supremacy  which  had  preceded  it — all  these  circum 
stances,  together  with  the  decay  of  learning  amongst  the  clergy 
which  resulted  from  them,  combined  to  lower  the  standard  of 
knowledge  in  the  monasteries  and  other  centres  of  ecclesiastical 
enlightenment.  When  better  times  returned  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  was  evident  that  if  the  ancient  melodies  were  to  be 
preserved  at  all,  something  must  be  devised  to  make  the  notation 
more  clear  and  definite.  At  length  a  Russian  Guido  of  Arezzo 
was  found  in  the  person  of  Joann  Shaiduroff,  a  monk  of  Novgorod 
the  Great.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  to  place  these  notes  just 
as  they  were  upon  lines  (as  Guido  of  Arezzo  had  done  in  the  case 
of  the  far  simpler  neumes  of  the  West)  was  impossible  without 
inventing  an  entirely  new  system  of  notation.  Shaiduroff  therefore 
fell  back  upon  another  device.  Taking  the  MSS.  just  as  they 
were,  he  added  to  each  note,  or  group  of  notes,  a  little  sign  in  red 
ink,  kinovarnaja  pomjeta,  which  gave  the  exact  height  in  the  scale 
of  the  note  in  question,  or,  if  applied  to  a  group  of  notes  repre 
sented  by  one  sign  (such  as  we  shall  describe  further  on),  of  the 
highest  note  in  the  group.  These  were  initial  letters  of  various 
Slavonic  words  applied  with  relation  to  each  of  the  four  trichords 
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of  the  scale.  We  will  take  the  second  group  first — that  which 
is  called  Mrachno  or  dark.  The  pomjeta  for  C  consisted  of  the 
letters  TH  (GN)  representing  the  words  gorazdo  nizko  or  very 
low.  Sometimes  it  was  represented  by  F  alone.  For  D  we  have 
H  representing  the  word  nizko  or  low.  For  E  we  have  C  (the 
Slavonic  letter  S),  representing  the  word  sredno  or  middle,  this  note 
being  the  middle  of  the  whole  scale.  Often  this  note  was  also 
represented  by  (•)  a  mere  dot.  For  the  trichord  nizko,  or  the 
lower  three  notes,  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  two  lowest  notes  the 
same  marks  with  the  addition  of  a  mark  added  to  the  left  hand 
corner  ;  while  for  the  note  B,  the  highest  of  the  group,  we  have 
the  Slavonic  letter  Tz,  with  what  meaning  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  discover.  Going  on  to  the  third  group  of  three  notes — 
that  called  svjetlo,  or  *  light,1  we  have  for  the  lowest  note  F  the 
letter  M,  for  mrachno,  dark,  that  is  to  say,  relatively  to  the  other 
two  of  the  same  group  ;  for  G  we  have  n,  the  Slavonic  letter  P, 
standing  for  povyshe  mrachnago,  that  is  to  say,  a  little  higher  than 
the  dark  one  ;  and  for  A  we  have  B  (the  Slavonic  letter  V),  the 
first  letter  of  the  word  vysoko  or  high.1  The  last  or  highest  group 
of  three  notes  (Tresvjetlo  or  very  light)  are  represented  by  the 
same  letters  surmounted  by  a  dot,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Russian, 
sy  khokhlom — i.e.  with  a  tuft,  or  crest. 

Now,  when  these  pomjety,  or  little  red  marks,  are  applied  to 
the  forms  which  we  have  already  seen,  we  shall  have  not  only  their 
length,  but  their  exact  height  or  depth  in  the  scale  clearly  indicated. 
Thus,  on  the  first  line  of  the  diagram,  we  have  the  full  scale  of 
krjuki  or  hooks,  and  on  the  next  specimens  of  notes  which  have 
already  been  described,  with  the  kinovarnaja  pomjeta  added  to 
them.2 

We  must  now  go  on  to  some  of  the  more  complicated  forms, 
which  were  usually  constructed  out  of  combinations  of  the  pre 
viously  described  forms  contracted  into  single  figures,  in  order  to 
save  space  on  the  parchment.  Thus  we  have  constructed  out  of 
the  zapjataja  or  minim,  the  golubchik,  or  *  little  dove/  two 
ascending  crotchets,  sung  piano,  and  the  skameitza,  or  '  little 

1  It  will  be  seen  in  the  diagram  that  two  forms  are  given  of  this  letter. 
The  one  in  brackets  appears  sometimes,  but  the  preceding  form  is  the  more 
usual,  as  this  is  the  way  the  letter  B  itself  was  usually  written  at  this  period. 

1  In  each  case  I  have  placed  the  interpretation  in  our  notation  imme 
diately  above  the  corresponding  signs.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  nu-ans 
of  these  marks,  the  pitch  of  each  note  in  the  scale  is  definitely  fixed, 
whereas  without  them  it  was  in  the  case  of  accented  notes  only  approxi 
mately  shown,  and  in  unaccented  notes  not  at  all. 
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bench,'  also  two  ascending  crotchets.  The  distinction  between 
these  two  is  one  which  I  have  never  seen  indicated  in  any  other 
system  of  notation.  It  is  that  thego/ubchtk  is  to  be  sung  from  the 
throat,  but  the  skameitza  from  the  chest.  Either  of  these  could 
be  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  perpendicular  line  :  thus  we  have 
thego/ubchtk  tikhi,  or  '  quiet  little  dove,'  equivalent  to  two  minims 
and  sung  piano  ;  and  the  skameitza  tikhaja,  the  '  quiet  little 
bench,'  representing  the  same  notes  to  be  sung  from  the  chest. 
For  two  descending  crotchets  we  have  the  stopitza  j*  ochkom,  or 
*  little  foot  with  a  dot.'  The  dot  in  this  case  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  ottjazhka,  which,  as  we  saw,  was  equivalent 
to  the  dot  in  our  notation.  In  this  case  it  has  quite  a  different 
signification,  meaning  that  the  stopttza,  or  single  unaccented  note 
of  a  minim,  is  divided  into  two  descending  crotchets.  In  the  case 
of  the  krjuk)  or  accented  minim,  its  place  is  taken  by  thepodvjtrt&a, 
or  *  mark  placed  below.'  Thus  we  have  the  krjuk  svjetly 
s*  podvertkoju.  If  this  mark  is  placed  under  the  centre  it  is  called 
podchashie,  or  '  cup  underneath,'  and  the  whole  figure  krjuk 
svjetly  s*  podchashiem,  or  4  light  hook  with  cup  beneath.' 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  numerous  forms  employed 
to  represent  two  notes  on  one  syllable.  But  my  aim  is  not  to  give 
a  complete  list  of  these  forms,  but  rather  to  give  specimens  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  general  character  of  this  system  of  notation. 
I  must,  however,  give  one  more  example  in  which  the  kinovarnyja 
pomjety,  or  *  red  marks,'  are  once  more  employed,  and  will  then 
proceed  to  more  complicated  forms.  We  have  seen  that  the 
golubchik  represents  two  notes  rising  in  the  scale  and  next  each 
other,  that  is  to  say,  with  only  the  interval  of  a  tone  or  semitone 
between  them.  But  supposing  the  interval  required  should  be  a 
third,  the  same  form  is  used  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
pomjeta  giving  the  exact  degree  in  the  scale  of  the  upper  note,  we 
shall  find  beneath  it  the  two  Slavonic  letters  AO,  which  are  the 
first  letters  of  the  verb  lomitj,  to  break.  An  example  of  this  will 
be  seen  in  the  diagram  with  the  title  Golubchik  s'lomkoju. 

Of  still  more  complicated  forms,  I  shall  not  give  more  than 
one  or  two  characteristic  specimens.  First,  then,  I  would  mention 
a  modification  of  the  krjuk  itself,  called  dva  vy  che/nu,  '  two  men 
in  a  boat,'  which  represents  two  crotchets  followed  by  a  minim 
as  shown  in  the  diagram.  Then  there  is  the  whole  family  of 
strje/y  or  '  arrows.'  We  have  the  strjeld  prostaja  or  '  simple 
arrow,'  three  ascending  notes,  the  lower  two  crotchets,  the  upper 
one  a  minim,  sung  piano.  This  form  may  be  used  on  every 
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degree  in  the  scale,  and  always  leads  up  to  an  accent.  Next  we 
have  the  strjeld  gromkaja,  or  the  loud  arrow,  which  represents  the 
same  notes  sung/or/*,  and  the  strjeld  kryzhevaja,  representing  the 
same  notes  beginning  piano,  with  a  crescendo  ending  in  a  sforzando 
on  the  last  note.  Then  we  have  still  more  elaborate  forms,  such 
as  zmiitza  or  *  the  little  serpent,'  consisting  of  four  notes  always 
sung  piano  ;  the  pauk  or  '  spider,'  representing  five  notes,  as 
seen  on  the  diagram,  and  many  other  far  more  complicated  forms. 
This  then  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  notation  used  in  the  Russian 
Church  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  have 
given  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  a  short  example  of  its  appli 
cation  to  the  text,  with  the  interpretation  in  modern  notation 
immediately  above.  The  only  further  modification  which  it 
received  was  the  addition  of  priznaki,  or  marks,  which  indicated 
to  which  of  the  three  notes  in  any  trichord  any  neume  belonged. 
Any  neume  which  had  no  mark  was  understood  to  belong  to  the 
lower  of  the  three  notes,  one  which  had  the  mark  in  the  middle 
to  the  middle  note,  and  one  with  the  mark  on  the  extreme  top  or 
left  the  upper  note.1  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  added 
with  a  view  to  printing  the  music  without  having  recourse  to  the 
pomjety  in  red  ink,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  printing  in  two 
colours.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  notation  was  not  printed  at 
that  time,  as  it  was  superseded  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  notation  on  an  ordinary  stave  of  five  lines,  while  the  Old 
Believers  who  retained  the  old  notation  never  printed  their  music 
books.  These  priznaki  or  marks  were,  however,  retained  in  the 
MSS.,  together  with  the  red  signs  which  they  were  intended  to 
supersede  j  and  they  appear  in  all  the  books  of  those  sects  of  the 
Old  Believers  who  have  accepted  the  corrections  in  the  actual 
spelling  of  the  words  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  who  yet  retain  the  ancient  wording  even  when  clearly 
wrong  and  often  ungrammatical,  and  who  still  have  a  whole 
some  horror  of  the  Western  and  Popish  invention  of  Antichrist — 
the  stave  of  five  lines.  The  magnificent  printed  edition,  which 
has  lately  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  Society  of 

1  Specimens  of  the  application  of  the  priznaki  may  be  seen  in  the 
lowest  line  of  the  diagram,  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  notes  (or  groups 
of  notes)  have  no  prixnak,  and  therefore  represent  the  lowest  note  of  the 
trichord,  while  the  second  and  seventh  have  the  priznak  of  the  second 
note,  and  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  ninth  of  the  third  or  upper  note  of  the 
trichord.  The  specimen  quoted  is  the  opening  passage  of  the  Okt  ikh, 
and  is  the  Slavonic  translation  of  the  Greek  words  Tekr  ivirtpivas  TJ/X 
from  Vespers  on  Saturday  evenings  of  the  First  Mode. 
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Amateurs  of  Ancient  Manuscripts,1  contains  both  the  red  pomjety 
and  the  black  priznaki.  This  edition  is  largely  used  by  the  Jedino- 
vjertzi  or  Old  Believers  who  retain  the  old  ceremonial  but  have 
come  back  to  the  Church,  and  also  by  some  less  fanatical  sects  of  the 
Popofftziy  or  Old  Believers  which  have  retained  the  priesthood  ; 
but  amongst  the  more  fanatical  sects,  and  all  the  Bezpopofftzi,  or 
sects  which  reject  the  priesthood,  the  priznaki,  together  with 
corrected  spelling,  are  utterly  rejected.  It  was  fortunate  for  them 
that  the  red  pomjety  were  introduced  before  the  time  of  the  Patriarch 
Nicon,  otherwise  assuredly  these  would  also  have  been  looked 
upon  as  *  marks  of  the  beast '  or  '  the  footprints  of  Antichrist,' 
and  their  singers  would  have  even  more  difficulty  than  they  have 
at  present  in  deciphering  their  old  books. 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  brought  a  choir  of  Russian  singers 
here  to-night  to  sing  these  melodies.  It  is  the  hope  of  many 
Russian  musicians  that  they  may  yet  become  the  basis  of  a  really 
national  school  of  music,  just  as  the  Gregorian  melodies  were  to 
the  Italian  school  of  Palestrina,  and  the  German  chorales  were  to 
the  school  of  Bach.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  Russian 
composer  Bortnjanski  suggested  that  these  melodies  be  carefully 
reprinted  and  edited  for  use  in  the  musical  conservatoriums  as 
canto  fermos  for  counterpoint  exercises.  At  present  the  Holy 
Synod  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  their  restoration  in 
the  church  services.2  The  great  difficulty  is  to  devise  a  satis 
factory  system  upon  which  to  harmonise  them.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  will  never  be  accomplished  until  the  scientific  basis  of 
the  modes  has  been  more  fully  investigated.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  it  would  be  presumption  for  me,  a  mere  beginner  in  the 
study  of  Slavonic  music,  to  attempt  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
modes.  The  matter  is  in  good  hands,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  in  another  ten  years  much  more  will  be  known  about  the 
question  than  has  been  at  present  discovered. 

1  A  complete  copy  of  this  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bodleian.  It  was 
presented  to  the  University  by  M.  Pob6donostzeff,  the  Chief  Procurator 
of  the  Russian  Holy  Synod. 

8  The  well-known  Archbishop  Nicanor  of  Kherson  and  Odessa  was 
an  enthusiastic  advocate  for  their  restoration,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
time,  even  down  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  to  teaching  their 
proper  execution  in  his  choir. 
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DISCUSSION 

MR.  BRIGGS. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Birkbeck  whether 
the  shorter  notes  are  sung  strictly  to  time,  or  whether  they  are 
only  approximately  shorter  than  the  longer  ones  ? 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — I  think  one  may  say  only  approximately  so, 
they  are  not  sung  strictly  to  time.  Still,  a  distinct  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  notes  is  expressed  in  the  notation  corresponding 
approximately  to  our  semibreves,  minims,  crotchets,  and  quavers  ; 
and  in  the  new  editions,  which  are  printed  on  lines,  these  relative 
lengths  are  preserved. 

Rev.  C.  R.  TAYLOR. — It  seems  to  me  that  this  Russian  music 
has  one  very  great  advantage,  which  I  hope  it  may  never  lose, 
and  that  is,  that  the  music  is  subservient  to  the  accent  of  the  words. 
I  wish  we  could  introduce  a  little  of  that  into  our  own  singing. 
I  wonder  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  the  lecturer  to  play  to 
us  any  of  those  airs,  or  modes,  or  tones  ? 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — I  am  afraid  that  that  will  be  out  of  the 
question, -as  it  is  very  difficult  to  play  any  of  these  airs  without 
singing  the  words,  from  which  the  melody  receives  its  time  and 
rhythm,  and  I  am  not  the  happy  possessor  of  a  voice  sufficiently 
good  to  do  the  melodies  justice. 

Mr.  B.  D.  KNOX. — Is  there  any  general  indication  as  to  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — It  is  nothing  like  |,  £,  or  common  time, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  is  no  barring  of  any  kind.  The 
time  is  taken  from  the  words,  the  rhythm  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  text. 

Mr.  JACQUES. — Is  the  bottom  note  of  the  scale  drawn  by 
the  keynote,  Mr.  Birkbeck,  or  is  it  only  the  scale  from  which  the 
groups  are  taken  ? 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — It's  the  whole  gamut  from  which  the  scales 
of  all  eight  modes  are  taken.  There  are  only  twelve  notes  used 
altogether.  As  I  said  just  now,  attempts  have  been  made, 
especially  by  Professor  RJazumoffski,  to  make  out  a  scheme  of 
finals  and  dominants  for  the  different  modes,  but  the  whole  theory 
breaks  down  entirely  when  you  examine  the  music.  He  also 
gives  the  number  of  notes  or  portion  of  the  gamut  which  are  used 
in  each  mode,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  anything  more  than 
mere  chance  that  some  of  the  melodies  in  one  mode  happen  to 
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extend  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  scale  than  those  of  another 
mode.  The  fact  of  the  Kieff  modes  (also  eight)  being  in  this 
respect  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Znamenny  Rospjev  makes 
me  think  that  the  distinction  between  the  different  modes  has 
nothing  to  do  with  finals  and  dominants,  or  the  portion  of  the 
scale  employed. 

Mr.  WEBB. — Do  I  understand  that  the  early  influence  was 
Byzantine  ? 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — I  think  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Slavonic  musical  system  was  built  was  of  Byzantine  origin.  The 
general  tradition  of  the  Russian  Church,  according  to  which  the 
accented  syllables  have  a  higher  note,  and  the  unaccented  a  lower 
note,  would,  doubtless,  seem  to  have  come  from  Constantinople, 
because  it  is  part  of  the  universal  tradition  of  the  early  Church,  as  we 
know  from  the  words  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  notes  always  rise 
with  the  accent.  I  don't  think  that  either  the  scales  of  the  modes 
or  a  single  complete  melody  can  have  come  from  the  Greek,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  accent  of  Greek  and  Slavonic  is  entirely 
different.  It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  to  fit  the  same 
melody  to  both  the  Greek  and  the  Slavonic  text. 

Mr.  WEBB. — In  the  harmonised  chants,  or  whatever  they  are 
called,  do  they  convey  the  idea  of  a  dominant  with  a  melody 
grouped  around  it  ? 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — In  this  matter  the  custom  is  very  vague, 
and  differs  in  each  monastery.  No  rules  have  ever  been  drawn 
up  for  the  harmonies.  The  custom  of  harmonising  the  melodies 
was  gradually  copied  from  the  West,  and  crept  in  from  Kieff. 
I  have  a  lot  of  the  old  plainsong  from  the  Pecherskaja  Lavra  at 
Kieff  harmonised  in  different  ways,  printed  as  it  has  been  used 
there  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  It  is  full  of  the  most  fearful 
fifths  and  octaves.  In  many  monasteries  in  Russia,  they  often 
sing  the  melody  in  octaves,  and  then  add  another  set  of  voices, 
singing  a  third  above  the  upper  one,  when  the  melody  sounds  like 
this — (example  given) — in  tenths  and  octaves,  and  then  they  add 
below  this  a  kind  of  obbligato  bass  for  a  few  voices  trained  to  do  it. 
And  sometimes  they  elaborate  still  further  by  having  a  few  voices 
singing  an  independent  part  above  the  whole  melody.  But  the 
whole  matter  is  at  present  in  the  greatest  disorder,  some  monasteries 
adopting  one  style  and  some  another.  They  often  rather  spoil  the 
melodies  by  sharpening  some  of  the  notes,  so  as  to  obtain  leading 
notes,  and  thus  get  them  into  minor  keys. 

Mr.  JACQUES. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  ancient  singers 
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did  occasionally  sharpen  notes,  though  they  were  not  so  written 
down.     How  far  that  went,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — I  am  of  opinion  that  this  practice  only  arose 
when  harmonised  settings  of  the  melodies  were  introduced.  And 
this  I  believe  to  be  true  of  Russian  and  Western  ecclesiastical 
music  alike.  In  the  West,  one  fruitful  cause  of  introducing 
modifications  of  this  kind  was  the  efforts  of  the  early  contra 
puntists  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  the  tritone.  They  tried  to 
avoid  it  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  One  of  the  best  instances  I  know 
of  this,  is  the  treatment  which  the  cadence  of  the  old  melody  of 
Lauda  Sion  has  received — 


In     hym  -  nis       et      can    •   ti  -   cis. 

Here  according  to  the  old  plainsong  rules  there  is  no  tritone, 
because  the  B  t]  and  F  t|  do  not  occur  in  the  same  neume  ;  you  will, 
however,  find  in  later  copies,  that  in  Italy  they  flattened  the  B, 
in  France  they  sharpened  the  F,  and  in  Germany  they  ran  the  Btj 
up  to  C  tp  avoid  the  effect  of  the  tritone.  They  all  have  different 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  that  tritone.  This  proves,  I  venture  to 
submit,  that  it  must  have  been  sung  as  it  was  written,  for  if 
there  had  been  a  traditional  method  of  escaping  from  the  difficulty, 
we  should  not  find  different  versions  in  different  countries,  but 
they  would  have  all  avoided  the  tritone  in  the  same  way.1 

Mr.  FINLAYSON. — I  should  like  to  ask  the  lecturer  as  to  the 
deep  bass  voices.  Are  they  confined  to  Russia  alone,  and  are  they 
artificial  voices  ?  Mr.  Birkbeck  also  speaks  of  their  being  in 
perfect  tune.  Here,  in  England,  experience  teaches  us  that  they 
do  not  always  keep  in  tune.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  an  explana 
tion  of  this. 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — In  regard  to  the  deep  bass  voices,  I  would 
say  that  most  of  them  come  from  the  South  of  Russia — chiefly, 
I  believe,  from  Bessarabia.  In  the  choir  I  referred  to  in  Moscow 
they  sing  down  to  low  G.  I  have  watched  them  do  it.  On  one 
occasion  when  I  was  looking  over  the  music  of  one  of  these 
contrabassi,  I  saw  a  long  pedal  note  coming  on  low  F — 


1  See  Proceedings  of  Musical  Association,  1887-8,  pp.  149-150. 
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It  lasted  over  six  bars.  I  waited  to  see  what  the  singer  would  do. 
At  first  he  sang  the  note  as  it  was  written,  and  held  it  so  for  two 
bars,  and  then  he  deliberately  dropped  an  octave,  and  held  it  on 
for  the  remaining  four  bars.  It  was  a  perfectly  clear  note.  The 
next  day  I  asked  the  same  man  to  sing  the  scale  through  to  me 
with  a  pianoforte.  He  went  down  to  the  deep  A,  then  the  G, 
a  soft  note,  and  finally  the  F,  a  very  soft  note.  At  the  same  time 
they  could  be  distinguished.  I  mean  the  A  and  G  below  the  bass 
staff,  of  course.  They  treat  it  just  like  the  double  bass.  They 
sing  the  melody  in  the  bass  part  simply  an  octave  below — as  far 
as  their  voices  can  go. 

Mr.  JACQUES. — Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  remember  Mr. 
Slaviansky  came  over  with  his  choir,  and  we  were  then  all  struck 
with  the  great  depth  of  the  bass  notes. 

Mr.  BIRKBECK. — In  Murray's  Guide  to  Russia,  they  say  of 
the  choir  in  the  St.  Isaac's  Cathedral  at  St.  Petersburg,  that  it 
sounds  as  if  there  were  double-basses  playing  arpeggios  all  through 
the  music.  While  I  can't  say  that  they  have  produced  exactly 
that  effect  upon  my  ears,  I  sometimes  have  heard  notes  reminding 
me  of  some  deep  soft  reed  stop  on  the  organ.  In  parish  churches, 
where  there  is  nothing  grand  in  the  way  of  a  choir — often  only 
four  or  five  men  and  boys — it  is  really  wonderful  how  they  keep 
the  pitch  through  those  long  services.  I  have  tried  them  with  a 
tuning  fork,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
strain  of  the  service,  they  were  in  exactly  the  same  pitch  they  began 
in.  There  was  no  gradually  getting  flatter  and  flatter.  The 
deacons  generally  begin  on  tenor  C  in  intoning  the  Litany,  and  the 
suffrages  have  an  inflection  at  the  end,  much  in  the  same  way 
that  we  hear  them  in  our  churches. 

Mr.  JACQUES. — This  maintenance  of  pitch  supplies  a  strong 
argument  to  those  who  attack  our  *  equal '  temperament.  Singers, 
not  having  an  equally  tempered  instrument  to  sing  to,  do  not  sing 
the  tempered  scale. 
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THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  EASTERN  CHURCH  1 

I. — THE  CANONICAL  HOURS 

THE  Eastern  Canonical  Hours,  like  those  of  the  West,  consist 
of  eight 2  distinct  offices,  and  some  of  these  have  several  forms, 
which,  although  agreeing  in  general  outline,  contain  important 
differences.  The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  them  with  their 
Greek  and  Slavonic  titles,  and  we  have  marked  those  which  are 
given  in  Mr.  Shann's  book  with  an  asterisk  : — 

i.  VESPERS  ('EaTrepivbv,  Vechtrnjd),  of  which  there  are  three 
forms — (\]  *Great  Vespers,  (2)  *Ferial  Vespers,  (3)  Little 
Vespers. 

[Great  Vespers  is  further  subdivided  into  (a)  *Great  Vespers 
at  an  All-night  Vigil,  and  (£)  *Ordinary  Great  Vespers ;  while 
Ferial  Vespers  is  divided  into  (a)  *Ordinary,  and  (/9)  *Lenten 
Ferial  Vespers.] 

ii.  COMPLINE  f AiroSenrvov,  Povechtrie),  of  which  there  are 
two  forms — (i)  *Great  Compline,  and  (2)  *Little  Compline. 

iii.  NOCTURNS    (M€<TOVV/CTIKOV,   Polunoshchnitza),   of  which 

1  Synopsis,  or  Prayers  of  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church.  Translated 
and  edited  by  Katharine,  Lady  Lechmere.  With  an  Introduction  by 
J.  Gennadius.  (Gilbert  and  Rivington.) 

Euchology.  A  Manual  of  Prayers  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church. 
G.  V.  Shann.  (Kidderminster.) 

1  M.  Gennadius,  in  his  Preface,  tells  us  that  they  originally  consisted 
of  seven  hours  in  conformity  with  the  Psalmist's  words,  '  seven  times  a 
day  will  I  praise  Thee,'  and  that  Compline  was  a  later  addition.  Although 
Compline  was  certainly  of  later  introduction  in  the  West,  St.  Benedict 
having  introduced  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  VI  century,  we  have  never 
seen  any  evidence  for  a  similar  statement  with  regard  to  the  East.  We 
are  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  were  taken 
literally,  and  that  the  midnight  service  was  not  included  in  the  reckoning, 
and  the  fact  that  when  there  is  an  all-night  vigil  this  service  is  altogether 
omitted  would  seem  to  confirm  this  theory.  St.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica, 
however,  in  chapter  vi.  of  his  treatise  -repl  TT?J  Oflas  Kal  Upas  *y>o(r«uxf}j» 
in  order  to  preserve  the  number  seven,  reckons  Matins  and  Prime  as  one 
office. 
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there    are — (i)     *Daily     Nocturns,     (2)    *Saturday    Nocturns, 
(3)  *Sunday  Nocturns. 

iv.  MATINS  (*Qp6pos,  Utrenja),  of  which  there  are — 
(i)  *Great  Matins,  and  (2)  *Ferial  Matins. 

THE  HOURS  (  "tlpcu,  Chasy),  consisting  of — 
v.  *Prime  (  "flpa  irp^rrj,  Pervyj  Chass). 
vi.  *Tierce  (  ('npa  rpirr),  Tretij  Chass). 
vii.   *Sext  ("£lpa  e/crrj,  Shestyi  Chass). 
viii.  *None  ( "flpa  evvdrrj,  Devjatyj  Chass). 
Besides  these  there  are — 

ix.-xii.  The  MESORIA  OF  THE  HOURS,  belonging  to,  and 
following  each  of  the  Hours.  (Mea-coptov  rr/?  -nyxtfT?/?,  Mezhdu- 
chastja  pervago,  etc.) 

And  to  these  we  ought  to  add — 

xiii.  The  SERVICE  OF  THE  TYPICA  *  ('A/coXovQla  rwv  -TVTTIKWV, 
Posljedovanie  Izobraziteljnykh),  of  which  there  are  two  forms — 
(i)  *Lenten  Typica,  and  (2)  *Ordinary  Typica. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Shann's  translation  gives  a  com 
plete  synopsis  of  the  Canonical  Hours  with  the  exception  of  Little 
Vespers  and  the  Mesoria.  The  latter  are,  however,  quite  unim 
portant,  and,  indeed,  except  in  some  monasteries,  have  fallen  into 
disuse.  The  Little  Vespers  are  merely  a  shortened  form  of 
daily  Vespers,  and  we  think  that  in  a  future  edition  Mr.  Shann 
might  very  easily  indicate  by  means  of  asterisks  on  the  margin 
those  portions  of  the  latter  which  are  used  in  this  service  ;  he 
would  thereby  make  his  book  more  complete  without  adding  to 
its  bulk. 

We  next  come  to  the  practical  use  of  these  Canonical  Hours 
in  the  Eastern  Church.  Their  recital  is  not,  as  throughout  the 
West,  of  daily  obligation  to  every  person  in  Holy  Orders,  neither 
are  they  (except  amongst  some  sects  of  the  Old  Believers  in  Russia) 
ordered  to  be  said  daily  in  every  parish  church,  as  is  the  case  with 
ourselves.  They  are  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  Liturgy, 
and  are,  therefore,  only  of  obligation  on  days  when  the  Liturgy 
is  to  be  said,  which  in  monasteries  and  large  churches  will,  of 
course,  be  every  day,  but  in  the  ordinary  parochial  churches  only 

1  This  service,  which  will  be  described  further  on,  although  not  strictly 
one  of  the  '  Hours/  is  so  closely  connected  with  them  that  for  practical 
purposes  it  may  be  reckoned  amongst  them,  and,  consequently,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Horologion. 
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on  Sundays  and  other  special  occasions — that  is  to  say,  about  two 
or  three  times  in  the  week. 

When  recited  in  church  they  are,  as  M.  Gennadius  informs 
us,  usually  grouped  together  into  three  services — (i)  the  evening 
service,  consisting  of  None,  Vespers,  and  Compline  ;  (2)  the 
morning  service,  consisting  of  Nocturns,  Matins,  and  Prime  ; 
and  (3)  the  forenoon  service — i.e.  the  Liturgy,  preceded  by 
Tierce  and  Sext.  There  are,  however,  many  important  modifi 
cations  of  this  arrangement,  which  M.  Gennadius  has  not 
mentioned,  such  as,  e.g.,  when  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified 
Gifts  is  celebrated  on  weekdays  in  Lent  after  None  and  the 
service  of  the  Typica,  and  is  combined  with  Vespers  of  the  next 
day,  or  on  Sundays  and  those  festivals  which  have  an  *  All-night 
Vigil '  fawpifgWt  vstnoshchnaja),  in  which  case  Little  Vespers 
followed  by  Compline  is  sung  at  the  usual  hour  and  is  followed 
at  a  later  hour  by  the  Vigil  service  itself,  consisting  of  Great 
Vespers,  Matins,  and  Prime,  Nocturns  in  this  case  being  left 
altogether  unsaid.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know  at 
how  early  a  date  the  custom,  now  almost  universal  both  in  East 
and  West,  arose  of  grouping  these  services  together  instead  of 
singing  them  at  their  proper  hour.  That  Compline  was  origin 
ally  sung  separately  from  Vespers  is  clear  from  its  Greek  title 
afrbbeiirvov,  while  the  fact  that  in  the  Benedictine  order  (whose 
founder,  St.  Benedict,  is  known  to  have  taken  this  office  from  the 
Easterns,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  the  West) 
it  is  still  recited  *  after  supper  '  proves  that  this  was  still  the  custom 
in  the  East  in  the  VI  century.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Slavonic 
name  for  the  service,  povechtrie  (after  vespers],  from  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  title  for  any  of  the  hours  which  does  not 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Greek  original,  would  seem  to  shew 
that  the  change  in  the  Eastern  custom  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  translation  of  the  service-books  into  Slavonic  in  the 
IX  and  X  centuries.  There  are,  however,  still  some  monasteries 
in  the  East  where  the  more  ancient  custom  is  followed. 

The  Eastern  Canonical  Hours  differ  from  those  of  the 
Western  Breviary  more  widely  than  we  should  at  first  be  led  to 
expect,  seeing  that  St.  Benedict,  whose  offices  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  his  order  were  afterwards  adopted  in  their  main  features 
by  the  whole  of  the  West,  admittedly  took  the  Greek  services  as  his 
model.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  contents  of  the  Eastern 
books  consist  for  the  most  part  of  hymns  and  other  ecclesias 
tical  compositions,  a  large  number  of  which  were  written  after 
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the  date  of  St.  Benedict,1  whereas  the  additions  made  to  the 
Breviary  since  the  VI  century  and  still  retained  are  compara 
tively  small  in  actual  bulk,  the  changes  made  from  time  to  time 
taking  the  form  rather  of  curtailment  (as  the  title  Breviary  in 
itself  suggests)  and  rearrangement,  than  of  actual  addition  of  new 
matter.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  while  perhaps  four-fifths 
of  the  contents  of  the  present  Western  Breviary  were  in  use  in 
the  VI  century,  at  least  one-half  of  the  Eastern  service-books 
consists  of  later  compositions.  In  actual  arrangement  and  struc 
ture,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eastern  Canonical  Hours  represent  a 
much  earlier  period  than  do  those  of  the  Breviary.  The  Mag 
nificat ,  which  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  has  been  sung  in 
the  West  at  Vespers,  is  still  retained  in  the  Eastern  Matins,  the 
Nunc  Dimittis  is  still  to  be  found  in  Vespers  and  not  in  Compline, 
and  many  a  Psalm  which  has  now  either  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  Latin  Breviary,  or  is  merely  represented  by  a  fragment 
in  the  shape  of  a  ^  and  ty,  is  still  said  in  full.  Remove  from  the 
Eastern  Hours  all  that  has  been  added  to  them  or  altered  in 
position  since  the  VI  century,  and  you  will  have  remaining  very 
nearly  the  same  offices  which  were  said  at  that  period,2  whereas 
if  the  same  test  were  applied  to  the  Breviary,  and  every  part  of  it 
which  did  not  exist  or  hold  its  present  position  in  the  time  of  St. 
Benedict  were  removed,  there  would  be  little  left  beyond  the 
bare  Psalter. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  institution  of  the  Canonical 
Hours  has  always  been  to  provide  for  the  due  recitation  of  the 
Psalter.  The  Eastern  Canonical  Hours  contain  between  thirty 
and  forty3  fixed  Psalms  which  never  vary  from  day  to  day, 
including  the  whole  of  Ps.  cxix.,  and  no  less  than  four  repetitions 
of  Ps.  li.  But  in  addition  to  these  the  Eastern  Church  provides 
a  system  for  the  recitation  of  the  whole  Psalter  which,  unlike 
that  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  is  altogether  independent  of  the 
fixed  Psalms  in  the  daily  offices.  This  system  will  be  found 
admirably  described  in  Mr.  Shann's  chapter  upon  the  recitations 

1  The  canon,  for  instance,  was  unknown  at  this  early  period,  and 
there  are  no  traces  of  this  class  of  ecclesiastical  composition  in  the  Western 
Breviaries. 

*  The  contemporary  description  of  Vespers  and  Matins  as  performed 
in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  VI  century,  which  is  quoted 
in  Cardinal  Pitra's  Juris  ecclesiastici  Graecorum  historia  et  monumenta, 
vol.  i.  p.  220,  amply  confirms  this  statement. 

8  The  numbers  vary  slightly,  according,  e.g.,  as  to  whether  Great 
Compline  or  Little  Compline  is  said.  This  does  not  include  the  eight 
Old  Testament  and  three  New  Testament  canticles. 
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of  the  Psalter,  and  more  especially  in  the  tables  on  pp.  477-79. 
From  the  first  of  these  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  Psalter 
is  divided  into  twenty  Cathisms  (icaO'ia-fiaTa),  and  that  each 
Cathism  is  divided  into  three  o-rdo-eis.  In  Slavonic  these 
latter  are  called  sfavy,  or  *  glories/  from  the  fact  that  Gloria 
Patrt  is  said  after  each  of  them,  not  at  the  end  of  every  Psalm 
as  is  the  case  throughout  the  West. 

The  Psalter  is  read  through  once  in  each  week.  The  only 
exceptions  to  this  rule  are  Easter  week,  when  it  is  not  read  at  all, 
and  Lent,  when  it  is  read  through  twice  in  each  week.  From 
Mr.  Shann's  second  table  it  may  be  seen  how  to  this  end  the 
Cathisms  are  distributed  through  the  various  Canonical  Hours 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 


II. — VESPERS 

In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  describe  the  Vespers  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  examining  them  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Shann's 
translation,  and  giving  as  far  as  possible  some  account  of  the  struc 
ture  of  the  various  parts  of  the  service  and  the  reasons  for  their 
arrangement  in  the  order  in  which  we  find  them,  together  with 
some  explanation  of  the  ceremonial  by  which  their  recital  is 
accompanied.  Free  use  has  been  made  throughout  of  various 
Greek  and  Russian  commentaries  which  have  been  written  upon 
the  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  rubrics  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic 
service-books  and  Typicon,  which,  like  those  of  the  mediaeval 
Latin  service-books,  not  only  give  the  details  of  the  various  cere 
monies,  but  often  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  their  meaning. 

The  days  of  creation  began  with  the  evening,  and  therefore 
not  only  do  the  services  of  each  day  begin  with  Vespers,  but  the 
office  itself  opens  with  Ps.  civ.  (o  ^aXyuo?  Tr/aooi/ua/co?,  or 
Prefatory  Psalm),  *  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,' *  in  which  the 
wonders  of  creation  are  set  forth,  and  the  Creator  praised.  Each 
verse  is  followed  by  the  words  *  Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord,' 
*  Marvellous  are  Thy  works,  O  Lord,'  or  *  Creator  of  all  things, 
glory  be  to  Thee.'  At  this  point  in  the  service  the  Royal  doors 
in  the  Iconostasis  are  opened,  and  the  priest,  preceded  by  the  deacon 
bearing  a  light,  comes  forth  and  censes  the  whole  church,  the 
holy  pictures,  and  the  congregation,  signifying  thereby  the  Spirit 

1  Except  during  Easter  week,  when  the  Easter  Troparion  Xpurrbs  4W<rrTj, 
with  Stichoi  or  verses  from  Ps.  Ixviii.  i,  2,  and  cxviii.  24,  are  substituted. 
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of  God,  which  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  at  the  creation. 
The  open  doors  in  the  screen  signify  that  man  was  intended  at 
his  creation  to  remain  in  Paradise.  But  this  blessed  state  did 
not  continue  for  long,  and  therefore  after  the  censing  the  Royal 
doors  are  closed,  typifying  that  man  was  shut  out  of  Paradise  after 
his  fall.  From  this  point  the  service,  hitherto  of  a  joyful  char 
acter,  assumes  a  penitential  tone.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  secret 
prayers  read  by  the  priest  x  no  less  than  in  the  suffrages  of  the 
Great  Ectene  —  a  sort  of  Litany  sung  by  the  deacon,  which 
consists  of  petitions  for  that  peace  which  man  has  lost  by  his  trans 
gressions  —  peace  with  God,  with  his  neighbour,  and  with  him 
self.  The  choir  respond  to  each  petition  with  'Lord,  have  mercy.' 
Next  is  sung  the  antiphon  of  the  first  Cathism  of  the  Psalter, 
'  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the  un 
godly,'  etc.,  consisting  of  verses  chosen  from  the  first  eight  Psalms, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  life  of  the  world's  Redeemer,  His 
passion,  death,  and  resurrection.2  Then  the  little  Ectene  is  said, 
in  which,  after  the  usual  invitation  to  prayer,  '  Again  and  again 
in  peace  let  us  make  our  supplication  to  the  Lord,'  the  petitions 
of  the  Great  Ectene  are  summed  up  in  one  single  suffrage,  '  Help 
us,  save  us,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  keep  us,  O  God,  by  Thy 
grace,'  followed  by  a  commemoration  of  the  saints  in  whom  the 
wonders  of  Divine  grace  have  been  declared  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  and  who  join  their  intercessions  to  the  prayers  of 
the  Church  upon  earth  : 

'  Commemorating  our  most  holy,  most  pure,  most  blessed  and 
glorious  Lady,  the  Mother  of  God  and  ever-  Virgin  Mary,  to 
gether  with  all  the  saints,  let  us  commend  ourselves  and  one 
another  and  all  our  life  to  Christ  our  God.' 

To  which  the  choir  responds,  *  To  Thee,  O  Lord  '  ;  after  which, 
as  at  the  end  of  all  the  Ectenae,  the  priest  pronounces  aloud  the 
ascription  of  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Now  follows  the  group  of  Psalms  technically  known  as  the 
Kvpie  eice/cpa^a,  consisting  of  Ps.  cxli.,  cxlii.,  cxxx.,  and  cxvii., 


1  The  seven  prayers  known  as  et^al  TOV  XVXVIKOV.     It  is  much  to  be 
regretted   that  these  beautiful  prayers  are  omitted  by  Mr.  Shann.     The 
last  of  them  is  of  special  importance,  containing  (as  Nicolski  in  his  Guide 
to  Divine  Service  has  shewn)  a  reference  to  almost  every  prayer  and  Psalm 
throughout  the  service. 

2  On  Saturday  evenings  the  first  Cathism  of  the  Psalter  is  read  at  this 
point.     On  ordinary  weekdays  the  proper  Cathism  of  the  day  is  read 
instead  of  the  antiphon. 
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which  never  vary.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  these 
four  Psalms  will  shew  the  reason  that  they  have  been  selected  for 
this  position.  We  have  already  seen  that  after  commemorating 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  fall  of  man  the  worshipper 
is  led  to  a  consciousness  of  sin,  and  to  prayer  to  God  for  the 
healing  of  its  effects  upon  the  soul.  Ps.  cxli.  gives  further  ex 
pression  to  this  and  to  a  deep  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God.  We 
should  note  the  repetition  of  the  refrain,  *  Hear  me,  O  Lord/ 
three  times  in  the  first  two  verses,  signifying  the  importunity 
which  should  characterise  all  prayer  ;  while  in  that  man's  prayer 
by  itself  is  imperfect,  the  Church  leads  him  to  say  '  Let  my  prayer 
be  set  forth  in  Thy  sight  as  the  incense  :  the  lifting  up  of  my 
hands  as  the  evening  sacrifice,'  during  the  singing  of  which  the 
deacon  comes  forth  from  the  sanctuary  and  once  more  censes  the 
whole  church,  typifying  thereby  the  merits  of  Christ,  through 
which  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  accepted.  We  shall  also 
see  how  in  this  and  in  the  following  Psalms  the  hope  of  re 
demption  (which,  in  consequence  of  God's  promise  to  our  first 
parents,,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  memory  of  the  Fall) 
is  more  and  more  insisted  upon,  until  the  last  verse  of  Ps.  cxxx., 
'  He  shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  sins,'  is  succeeded  by  the 
jubilant  H7th  Psalm,  where  no  trace  remains  of  the  penitential 
tone  which  has  pervaded  the  three  Psalms  which  go  before. 

Another  point  in  this  group  of  Psalms,  which  in  many 
respects  may  be  considered  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
service,  must  be  noticed.  The  I42nd  Psalm  is  evidently  chosen 
not  only  because  it  continues  the  train  of  thought  suggested  in 
Ps.  cxli.,  but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  last  verse,  which,  as  will 
be  seen  in  Mr.  Shann's  translation,  is  here  divided  into  two.  We 
must  first  notice  that  the  translation  of  the  latter  verse  differs 
considerably  from  either  our  Prayer  Book  or  Bible  version.  The 
two  verses  in  the  Septuagint  version  are  as  follows  : 

1  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,  that  I  may  give  thanks  unto 
Thy  Name. 

'  The  righteous  wait  for  me  until  Thou  reward  me.' 

They  evidently  carry  forward  the  same  line  of  thought  which 
we  have  already  seen  to  run  through  the  last  two  petitions  of 
the  Little  Ectene,  and,  moreover,  they  connect  the  former 
['  Help  us,  save  us,'  etc.]  with  the  memory  of  the  Saviour 
descending  at  Vespertide,  after  His  death  upon  the  cross,  to  the 
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souls  in  prison,  and  the  latter  [4  Commemorating  our  most  holy,' 
etc.]  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  saints,  *  that  they 
without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect.'  It  is  at  this  point  that 
on  Sundays  and  great  festivals  the  Stichera  begin.1  These  vary 
according  to  the  season,  and  are  intended  to  connect  each  verse 
of  the  Psalm  with  the  event  or  the  saint  commemorated  on  the 
day  in  question. 

Thus,  on  an  ordinary  Sunday  the  first  seven  Stichera  will  be 
of  the  Resurrection,  the  last  three  of  the  saint  whose  day  it  may 
happen  to  be.2  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  way  in 
which  these  Stichera  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  Psalm  ;  the 
various  events  in  the  Saviour's  life  and  the  victories  of  His  saints 
commemorated  by  the  Church  day  by  day  throughout  the  year 
are  themselves  the  proof  that  '  with  Him  there  is  mercy  and 
plenteous  redemption,'  that  '  His  mercy  is  ever  more  and  more 
towards  us,'  and  that  *  the  truth  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.' 

Before  we  leave  the  Stichera  we  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention 
the  Theotokion  with  which  they  always  conclude.  These  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God  were  first  added  to  the  Greek 
service-books  at  the  time  of  the  great  controversies  concerning 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  V  century  in  order  to 
emphasise  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  to  guard  her  children 
more  especially  against  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  heresies. 
Hence  they  are  also  called  Aoy/jLari/ca,  and  fulfil,  in  fact,  very 

1  The  place  where  the  Stichera  begin  on  various  days  will  be  seen  on 
pp.  7  and  8  of  Mr.  Shann's  book.  At  Little  Vespers  there  are  four, 
at  Ferial  Vespers  six  (except  on  Sunday  evening,  when  there  are  ten), 
at  Ordinary  Great  Vespers  six  or  eight,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
festival,  at  Great  Vespers  of  an  all-night  Vigil  ten.  They  never  exceed 
ten  in  number,  except  on  two  days  in  the  year — (i)  the  evening  of  Lady 
Day,  when  there  are  eleven,  and  the  verse,  '  He  maketh  His  angels  spirits  ; 
and  His  ministers  a  flaming  fire,'  is  added  at  the  end  of  Ps.  cxvii.  in  honour 
of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  who  is  specially  commemorated  on  March  26  ; 
and  (2)  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  fifth  week  in  Lent — i.e.  the  evening 
before  the  Great  Canon  of  St.  Andrew  of  Crete  is  said,  when,  in  addition 
to  the  six  for  the  day  given  in  the  Triodion,  twenty-four  Stichera,  beginning 
with  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  written  by  Symeon  the 
Metaphrast,  are  said.  They  begin  after  the  last  verse  of  Ps.  cxli.,  and 
when  all  the  remaining  verses  have  been  used  Ps.  cxxiii.  is  added,  and 
when  it  is  finished,  '  Glory  be  to  Thee,  our  God,  glory  to  Thee,'  is  repeated 
for  each  of  the  remaining  Stichera,  instead  of  verses  from  the  Psalms. 

*  It  is  unfortunate  on  p.  181,  where  Mr.  Shann  has  given  the  seven 
Stichera  of  a  Sunday  of  the  sixth  mode,  that  the  verses  which  they  follow 
are  not  inserted  correctly.  The  first  of  these  should  follow  the  verse 
'  Bring  my  soul  out  of  prison,'  to  which  it  obviously  refers  ;  and  then 
the  three  verses  at  the  end  would  be  left  for  the  Stichera  of  the  saint 
of  the  day. 
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much  the  same  purpose  as  the  Quicunque  vult  in  the  Western 
office-books.  The  Theotokion^  on  p.  181,  taken  from  the 
Octoechos,  and  used  at  this  point  in  the  service,  is  a  good 
example  of  these  hymns,  which  constantly  occur  in  the  Eastern 
choir  offices  : 

*  Who  shall  not  bless  thee,  all-holy  Virgin  ?  Who  shall  not 
sing  thy  peerless  bearing  ?  For  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  eternal 
effulgence  of  the  Father  Himself,  came  forth  from  thy  chaste  womb, 
made  flesh  ineffably  :  being  God  by  nature,  and  becoming  man 
(also)  by  nature  for  our  sakes  ;  not  being  divided  into  two  persons, 
but  being  made  known  in  two  Natures  unconfounded  (ov/c  et? 
Bvd&a  7rpoa'a)7ra)V  Te/zi>o//.ei/o?,  a\\'  eV  BvdBi  <f>v(T€a)v  davy^VTO)^ 
ryva)pt,£6}ju€vo<;).  Beseech  Him,  revered  all-blessed  one,  to  have 
mercy  on  our  souls.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  group  of  Psalms  and  the  Stichera 
belonging  to  them,  there  follows  the  beautiful  4>w?  i\apov, 
written  by  Athenogenes  the  Martyr  (f  A.D.  296),  which  serves 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Psalms  and  interprets  their  last  verses 
(from  *  Let  Israel  trust  in  the  Lord  '  to  the  end)  as  a  prophecy 
of  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  as  its  true  Light.  But 
in  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  reason  that  this  exquisite 
hymn  is  sung  at  this  part  of  the  service,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  ceremonial  which  immediately  precedes 
it.  The  Stichera  with  the  verses  of  the  Psalms  to  which  they 
belong  are  sung  by  alternate  sides  of  the  choir.  Each  line  is 
first  intoned  on  a  single  note,  in  a  loud  voice,  by  the  *  Canonarch,' 
or  ruler  of  the  choir,  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  choir  (as  the 
case  may  be)  repeating  the  words  after  him,  to  their  proper 
melody.  But  after  the  Sticker  on  on  the  verse,  *  O  praise  the 
Lord,  all  ye  nations,  praise  Him,  all  ye  peoples,'  the  two  sides  of 
the  choir  leave  their  places,  and,  meeting  in  the  middle,  bow 
towards  the  sanctuary  and  sing  the  last  verse  of  the  Psalm,  *  For 
His  mercy  is  ever  more  and  more  towards  us,'  etc.,  with  its 
Sticheron,  hereby  signifying  that  the  whole  world  is  brought 
into  harmony,  and  all  nations  and  peoples  are  made  one  in  the 
grace  of  Christ.1  The  Gloria  Patri^  and  the  Theotokion  which 
follows,  are  then  sung  in  the  same  manner.  During  the  singing 
of  the  latter,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  doctrine  of 


1  Symeon.      Thess.  :  —  T<?    rt\tvra((f    8^    (Tfixv 

HijXovvTts  Kal  rV  8«i  rov  Sorrrjpos  TOV  Koapov  iravrij 
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the  Incarnation  is  set  forth,  the  Entrance  takes  place.  This 
impressive  ceremony  represents  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  into 
the  world,  and  His  return  to  Heaven.  The  priest,  leaving  the 
sanctuary  and  coming  through  the  north  door  of  the  screen, 
descends  into  the  body  of  the  church,  by  which  is  represented 
Christ,  Who  for  our  sakes  came  down  to  earth  from  heaven. 
The  sacred  vestments  represent  the  human  flesh  which  He  took 
from  His  Mother  ;  but  the  Ka/j,rj\avKit  or  priest's  head-dress,  is 
not  worn,  in  token  of  the  Saviour's  humility  in  taking  our  nature 
upon  Him.1  He  is  preceded  by  two  candle-bearers  and  the 
deacon,  signifying  that  when  the  Saviour  came  to  bring  light 
into  the  world  His  way  was  prepared  by  the  prophets  and  St.  John 
the  Forerunner. 

The  Royal  doors  are  opened  so  that  once  more  the  sanctuary 
is  visible  to  the  congregation,  since  by  the  Incarnation  the  gates 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  opened  to  man.  Coming  round 
to  the  Royal  doors  the  priest  stops  in  front  of  them,  with  the 
deacon  on  his  right.  The  deacon  in  a  low  voice  says  '  Let  us 
pray  to  the  Lord,'  and  then  proceeds  to  cense  the  priest  and  the 
holy  pictures  on  the  Iconostasis,  the  priest  meanwhile  saying 
secretly  the  prayer  of  the  Entrance.  According  to  Symeon  of 
Thessalonica  the  incense  at  this  point  represents  the  soul  of  the 
Saviour  and  His  holy  life  which  He  offered  to  the  Father,  while 
the  low  bow  which  the  priest  makes  immediately  after  the 
prayer  of  the  Entrance  represents  His  death  upon  the  cross. 
Then  the  deacon  coming  back  to  the  priest's  side,  and  holding 
the  censer  in  his  left  hand,  and  pointing  with  the  end  of  his 
orarion  or  stole  towards  the  east,  says,  in  a  soft  voice,  '  Sir,  bless 
the  holy  entrance.'  And  the  priest,  making  the  sign  of  the 

1  Symeon.  Thess.  : — 'O  lepevs  irotetroi  rV  EtffoSov  iurKfir^s  cwrb  rot) 
Qvffiaffr-rjplov  a<r/ceir^s  ^fpx^fJ-fvos  .  .  .  .  rb  ^leAfleti/  JJLCV  /col  Karepxeo-flai 
T))V  KOLr<i$a.ffiv  Xpiffrov,  Kdl  rairdvuffiv'  rb  Ivb&vufvov  Si  efj/ai  TO  'lepariKa,  5rjA.o* 
rV  <rdpK{a<rii>.  For  the  same  reason  the  Slavonic  Typicon  orders  that 
the  priest's  chasuble  be  here  let  down  in  front — (Typ.  cap.  2,  Tvorjdt 
vkhdd  ....  ieriju  prdstu,  opushch6n  imushchu  phelonj) — so  that  his 
arms  and  hands  would  be  completely  covered  in  token  of  humility.  This 
direction  refers  to  a  chasuble  of  the  old  shape,  which  (as  in  the  earliest 
Western  form)  came  down  to  the  ground  in  front  as  well  as  behind,  but 
which,  in  order  to  allow  the  priest  free  use  of  his  hands  and  arms,  was 
ordinarily  worn  with  the  front  looped  up  by  means  of  buttons  just  below 
the  neck  (cp.  the  chasuble  as  worn  by  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  in  the 
Western  rite  during  Advent  and  Lent).  At  the  present  day  this  direction 
in  the  Slavonic  rubrics  cannot  be  observed,  the  modern  phelonion  being 
cut  away  in  front  so  as  almost  to  resemble  the  Western  cope  ;  but  numerous 
specimens  of  the  older  form  may  still  be  seen  in  the  sacristies  of  the  older 
Russian  monasteries,  while  in  many  parts  of  Greece  it  is  still  in  use. 
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Cross  towards  the  Royal  doors,  meaning  thereby  that  through 
Christ's  death  on  the  cross  the  gates  of  heaven  are  opened  to 
us,  says  *  Blessed  is  the  entrance  of  Thy  Saints,  O  Lord,'  and 
the  deacon  says  *  Amen,'  and  then,  after  censing  the  priest  and 
choir,  stands  by  the  priest's  side  until  the  choir  have  finished 
singing  the  Theotokion.  He  then  sings  with  a  loud  voice 
*  Wisdom,  attend,'  whereupon  the  choir  sing  the  <J>o>?  i\apov,  and 
the  priest  enters  the  sanctuary,  signifying  thereby  the  Ascension 
of  the  Saviour,  and  stands  eastwards  of  the  altar  on  its  right-hand 
side,  while  the  deacon  after  censing  the  sanctuary  goes  forth  and 
censes  the  people.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  by  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Entrance  the  whole  scheme  of  Redemption  through  the 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord  is  represented,1  and  that  with  the 
Theotokion  it  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Gloria  Patrt 
after  the  last  verse  of  the  Psalms  and  the  hymn  4>w?  i\apbv,  in 
which  the  Doxology  to  the  Holy  Trinity  is  prolonged  on  account 
of  the  coming  upon  earth  at  the  eventide  of  time  of  the  Saviour, 
the  *  gladdening  Light  of  holy  glory  of  the  Immortal  Father.' 

After  this  hymn  the  Prokimenon  is  sung,  consisting  generally 
of  a  verse  from  the  Psalms,  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the 
reading  of  the  Trapoipicu  or  lections  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  are  read  at  this  point  on  the  eves  of  festivals,  and  consist 
of  prophecies  relating  to  the  event  celebrated  on  the  day  in 
question. 

After  this,  at  Great  Vespers,  the  thread  of  the  service  is 
taken  up  from  the  Entrance.  The  deacon  standing  before  the 
closed  Royal  doors  says  the  Great  Ectene,  containing  petitions 
for  living  and  dead,  the  choir  responding  to  each  with  a  triple 
Kyrie  e/eison,  the  priest  meanwhile  standing  behind  the  closed 
Royal  doors  in  front  of  the  altar,  typifying  thereby  that  the 
Saviour,  though  hidden  from  sight,  intercedes  for  the  Church  in 
heaven.  It  is  followed  by  the  prayer,  *  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to 
keep  us  this  evening  without  sin,'  and  another  Ectene.  After 
this,  at  the  all-night  vigil,  there  follows  the  Lite?  a  procession 
to  the  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  which  is  a  sort  of  ex 
tension  of  the  Entrance  (already  described),  signifying  that  Christ, 
the  *  tranquil  Light,'  came  to  lighten  the  Gentiles — i.e.  those 
not  as  yet  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Church  membership,  this 

1  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  ends  his  description  as  follows  : — xdvra  rb. 
rfjs  OiKOpo/Jaf  817X0?. 

8  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Shann  has  altogether  omitted 
this  part  of  the  service,  which  contains  some  very  beautiful  prayers. 
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part  of  the  building  being  specially  set  apart  for  catechumens. 
In  this  procession  not  only  the  priest  and  deacon  (as  in  the 
Entrance),  but  the  choir  also  take  part,  signifying  that  the  faithful 
join  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  catechumens  and  penitents.  On 
the  way  back  are  sung  the  Stichera  for  the  day  (et?  rov  arL^ov 
ari'xypa)*  the  procession  stopping  in  the  midst  of  the  church 
before  the  table  on  which  the  bread,  wine,  oil,  and  corn  are  placed, 
which  are  about  to  be  blessed,  while  the  Nunc  Dimittis  is  sung. 
The  Nunc  Dimittis  is  the  Gospel  Canticle  of  the  Eastern  Vespers,1 
and  follows  most  appropriately  what  has  gone  before.  We  quote 
the  following  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  Arch-priest  Nicolski, 
a  learned  Russian  ritualist,  which  will  shew  the  reason  it  is  placed 
here  : 

'  After  the  Stichera  of  the  Stichos,  wherein  the  praises  of  the 
saint  or  event  commemorated  on  the  day  in  question  are  sung, 
the  Christian  soul  is  more  and  more  inspired  with  a  desire  to 
seek  for  that  blessed  state,  that  repose  prepared  by  the  Lord  for 
the  righteous.  And  thus  it  is  that  having  heard  in  the  Vesper 
service,  and,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  realised  the  salvation  prepared 
by  the  Lord  for  all  people,  he  addresses  his  prayer  to  the  Lord 
in  the  words  of  Symeon,  the  Receiver  of  God  (rov  ^eoSo^ou), 
who  at  the  eventide  of  his  life  saw  the  Saviour  :  "  Lord,  now 
lettest  Thou  Thy  servant,"  etc.  Thus,  just  as  from  the  actual 
light  of  day  we  were  led  to  the  contemplation  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  when  we  saw  the  evening  light  at  sunset,  we  sang 
"  Tranquil  Light  of  holy  glory  of  the  immortal  Father,"  so  now 
as  we  depart  to  rest  we  are  reminded  of  death,  of  which  sleep  is 
a  type,  and,  like  St.  Symeon,  we  ask  of  the  Lord  that  He  may 
let  us  depart  in  peace,  thus  praying  [to  quote  the  words  from  the 
Ectene  which  comes  j  ust  before  this  part  of  the  service]  for  "  a 
Christian  end  to  our  life,  peaceful  and  without  pain  and  shame, 
and  a  good  confession  before  the  terrible  j  udgment-seat  of  Christ."  ' 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  prayers  which  imme 
diately  follow  the  Nunc  Dimittis  with  the  corresponding  portion 
of  the  Western  Vespers  after  the  Magnificat.  It  will  be  seen 

1  Though  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  Nunc  Dimittis  originally 
formed  part  of  the  Western  Vespers,  the  Magnificat  (which  originally  in 
the  West  as  well  as  the  East  was  sung  at  Lauds)  was  substituted  for  it  at 
a  period  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  VIII  century,  it  being 
mentioned  as  part  of  Vespers  by  the  Venerable  Bede.  In  the  Roman 
rite  the  Nunc  Dimittis  was  transferred  to  Compline,  but  in  the  Benedictine 
Breviary  it  has  disappeared  altogether. 
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that  while  retaining  the  Gloria  Patri,  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  an 
equivalent  for  the  Troparion  for  the  day  with  its  Theotokion,  in 
the  shape  of  the  collect  for  the  day,  and  the  Memorial  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,1  the  Trisagion,  with  the  prayer  following  it,  and 
the  Pater  Noster  have  disappeared  from  the  Roman  Vespers. 
That  they  once  were  there  seems,  however,  probable  from  the 
fact  that  the  Pater  Noster  is  still  ordered  to  be  said  aloud  through 
out  (clarfi  voce)  in  the  Benedictine  Breviary  at  this  point  in  Ves 
pers,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  compilers  of  Edward  VPs 
First  Prayer  Book  in  rearranging  this  portion  of  the  service  from 
the  Sarum  Vespers  and  Compline  brought  the  structure  of  this 
part  of  the  Anglican  evensong  nearer  to  that  of  the  Greek  services. 
After  this  follows  the  blessing  of  the  bread,  corn,  oil,  and 
wine.  All  mention  of  this  important  ceremony  has  for  some 
reason  or  other  been  omitted  in  Mr.  Shann's  version,  although 
the  Psalm  immediately  following  (Ps.  xxxiv.)  obviously  refers  to 
it,  and  indeed  is  not  said  on  those  days  when  the  blessing  of  the 
bread  is  omitted.  The  five  loaves  which  are  blessed  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  prosphora  for  the  Liturgy,  but  the  num 
ber  is  chosen  in  reference  to  the  miracle  of  the  five  loaves,  and 
the  bread  and  wine  blessed  at  this  point  was  in  ancient  times  the 
last  food  eaten  by  those  who  intended  to  communicate  at  the 
Liturgy  next  day.  Psalm  xxxiv.  is  read  as  the  priest,  deacon, 
and  choir  return  to  their  places  from  the  middle  of  the  church, 
after  which  the  priest  gives  the  Blessing,  and  thus  Vespers  is 
ended. 

III. — MATINS 

Just  as  we  have  seen  that  the  service  of  Vespers  presupposes 
the  setting  of  the  sun  towards  its  conclusion,  so  we  find  that  the 
office  of  Matins  gradually  leads  up  to  the  rising  of  the  sun,  thus 
making  use  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
truths  of  Christianity.  Therefore,  in  order  to  understand  the 
structure  of  this  service  we  must  remember  that  it  was  originally 
contemplated  that  it  should  begin  before  the  appearance  of  day 
light,  and,  indeed,  although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  arrange 
the  services  throughout  the  day  in  such  a  manner  that  this  should 
actually  be  the  case,  especially  in  northern  countries,  where  the 
hour  of  sunrise  constantly  changes,  yet  the  rules  drawn  up  for 

1  There  is  a  slight  mistake  on  p.  14  of  Mr.  Shann's  translation.  At 
Great  Vespers  the  proper  Troparion  or  Troparia  (never  more  than  three) 
of  the  day  are  sung  ending  with  a  Theotokion.  The  Troparion  which  he 
gives  is  used  on  ordinary  weekdays  in  Lent,  not  at  Great  Vespers. 
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the  various  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire,  regulating  the  different 
times  at  which  the  offices  shall  be  said  in  winter  and  in  summer, 
aim  at  fixing  the  time  of  Matins  so  that  the  sun  may  rise  as  nearly 
as  possible  at  that  point  in  the  service  where  the  priest  introduces 
the  Great  Doxology  by  the  words,  'Glory  to  Thee,  Who  hast 
shewed  us  the  light.' 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  struc 
ture  of  the  Great  Matins  ;  but  on  account  of  the  great  length 
and  complexity  of  the  service  we  shall  not  attempt  more  than  a 
mere  outline  of  the  several  divisions  into  which  it  seems  naturally 
to  fall.  The  first  of  these  divisions  will  be  found  (p.  52  of 
Mr.  Shann's  translation)  to  consist  of  some  prayers  (including 
Ps.  xx.  and  xxi.)  for  the  reigning  sovereign  and  those  under  him. 
These  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  service  on  account  of 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  : — '  I  exhort  therefore,  that,  first  of  all, 
supplications  ...  be  made  for  all  men ;  for  kings  and  for  all 
that  are  in  authority  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life,'  etc.1  But  for  this  very  reason  they  are  omitted  altogether  at 
an  all-night  vigil,  in  which  Matins  follow  immediately  upon 
Vespers,  for  then  they  would  not  be  the  first  prayers  of  the 
service.  In  this  case,  therefore,  Matins  begins  with  the  second 
division,  known  as  the  Hexapsalmos,  or  service  of  six  Psalms. 

This  important  section  of  Matins  begins  with  the  words  with 
which  the  angels  before  daybreak  heralded  the  first  Christmas 
morn,  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men.'  This  is  repeated  three  times,  and  followed 
by  '  O  Lord,  open  Thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  shew  forth 
Thy  praise,'  a  verse  which  has  been  incorporated  into  nearly2 
every  Use  throughout  Christendom,  the  Roman  (and  also  the 
Anglican)  Matins  repeating  it  once,  the  Eastern  Matins  twice, 
and  the  Benedictine  three  times.  Next  follow  the  six  Psalms 
from  which  this  part  of  the  service  takes  its  name.3  Several 

1  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  revisers  of  the  Second  English 
Prayer  Book  (1552)  had  this  same  passage  in  view  when  they  altered  the 
original  (1549)  order  of  the  Collects  in  the  Communion  service,  and  placed 
the  Collect  for  the  Sovereign  before  that  of  the  day,  as  we  now  have  it. 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  in  the  Benedictine  Breviary  the  first 
nocturn  of  Sunday  Matins  opens  with  Ps.  xxi.  ('  Domine  in  virtute  tua 
laetabitur  rex  ')  instead  of  with  Ps.  i.,  as  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

1  It  does  not,  however,  appear  in  the  Ambrosian  Breviary. 

3  The  first  of  these,  Ps.  iii.  Domine  quid  multiplicati ,  appears  in  this 
place  and  before  the  Invitatory  in  the  Benedictine  Breviary.  The  opening 
of  the  Benedictine  Matins  differs  from  that  of  the  ordinary  Roman  Office. 
It  begins  with  Deus  in  adiutorium  followed  by  Domine  labia  (thrice)  and 
the  Psalm  Domine  quid.  (Reg.  S.  P.  Benedict!,  cap.  ix.) 
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of  them  contain  references  to  the  early  morning.  The  verse 
chosen  from  and  repeated  at  the  end  of  each  Psalm  (after  the 
manner  of  the  Antiphons 1  of  the  Western  Offices)  will  shew  the 
reason  for  their  individual  selection,  while  their  general  inten 
tion  is  best  explained  by  a  rubric  from  the  Greek  Euchologion, 
of  which  an  almost  literal  translation  appears  also  in  the  Slavonic 
Sluzhebnik  : 

*  Then  we  say  the  Hexapsalmos  with  all  attention  and  fear  of 
God,  as  it  were  speaking  to  Him  invisibly  (o><?  avry  XaXoui/re? 
aopdra)?)  and  praying  earnestly  to  be  delivered  from  our  sins/ 

At  the  end  of  the  third  Psalm  a  Gloria  Patri,  a  triple  Alleluia 
and  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  a  second  Gloria  Patri  are  said,  after  which 
the  remaining  three  Psalms  are  recited  ;  the  priest  meanwhile 
in  his  office  as  intercessor  for  the  people2  stands  with  uncovered 
head  before  the  Royal  doors  (card^vo^  aoveeTT^?  epTTpovQev 
ra)v  dylwv  dvpwv.  Euchologion)  and  turning  towards  the  Eikon 
of  the  Saviour  on  the  right-hand  side8  says  secretly  the  twelve 
morning  prayers  (/cat  \eyet  ra9  ewOivas  Ev^a?  efiTrpocrdev  TT}? 
Etlicovos  rov  Aeo-TTOTou  //.ucrrtKO)?.  Horologion).  We  wish 
that  these  beautiful  prayers  could  have  been  given  in  Mr.  Shann's 
translation.  Although  there  is  now  no  equivalent  for  them  in 
the  Matins  or  Lauds  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
mentary  contained  eleven  prayers  closely  resembling  them  and 
bearing  the  same  title,  and  out  of  these  St.  Gregory  constructed 
the  beautiful  collect,  Domine  sancte,  Pater  omnipotens,  aeterne 
Deust  which  has  found  its  way  through  the  Sarum  office  of 
Prime  4  back  into  our  English  Matins  as  the  Third  Collect  at 
Morning  Prayer. 

After  the  six  Psalms  have  been  read  there  follows  the  Great 
Ectene  for  peace,  which  we  have  already  described  as  said  at 
Vespers,  and  then  the  reader  says  and  the  choir  repeats  *  The 
Lord  is  God,  and  hath  appeared  unto  us.  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  This  serves  as  a  continua- 

1  We  see  here  the  original  position  of  the  Western  Antiphon.  The 
repetition  of  the  first  few  words  of  it  before  the  Psalm  was  introduced 
at  an  early  period  into  the  Latin  Offices  for  musical  reasons,  while  the 
doubling  of  the  Antiphons  to  the  Psalms  was  a  late  mediaeval  innovation. 

*  xa\  6  itpcvs  ras  fa-flivckj  fv\as  Kaff  iavrbv  rtf  &f<p  avcupfpti,  pMffnp  tvl 
raiis  \(yofi4vois  StiKvvfitvos.  (Sym.  Thess.) 

1  The  priest  represents  Christ,  the  one  Mediator,  promised  to  Adam, 
and  the  whole  race  of  mankind  (Nicolski,  p.  272). 

4  The  Roman  Office  of  Prime  also  contains  this  Collect,  but  rather 
differently  worded  in  some  places. 
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tion  to  the  song  of  the  angels,  announcing  the    birth    of   the 
Saviour,  at  the  beginning  of  this  part  of  the  service  : 

1  And  rightly  [says  Symeon  of  Thessalonica]  are  the  birth  and 
manifestation  of  our  Saviour  in  the  flesh  pictured  in  the  night, 
for  they  happened  in  the  night,  and  to  us  who  sat  in  darkness 
and  in  the  shadow  of  ignorance  hath  the  great  light  appeared,  as 
saith  Esaias.' 

It  will  be  seen  (p.  24)  that  in  the  Slavonic  service-books  the 
®eo9  Ku/?fc09  has  four  verses  taken  from  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  are  said 
by  the  reader,  the  choir  repeating  *  The  Lord  is  God,'  etc.,  after 
each.  In  the  Greek  book  these  verses  though  taken  (all  except 
one)  from  the  same  Psalm  are  not  quite  the  same,  and  moreover 
are  only  three  in  number.1  But  there  is  another  point  at  this 
part  of  the  service  which  Mr.  Shann  has  altogether  omitted  to 
mention,  but  which  is  so  important  that  it  can  hardly  be  passed 
over.  In  Lent  and  other  penitential  seasons  the  @eo?  Ku/wo? 
is  altogether  omitted,  and  an  Alleluia  with  four  verses  substituted 
for  it.  This  is  important,  not  only  on  account  of  the  marked 
contrast  to  Western  custom  (according  to  which  '  Alleluia '  is 
never  said  in  Lent),  but  as  affording  an  explanation  of  the  words 
el  fj,ev  ea-TW  'AXXeXovta,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  the 
rubrics  of  the  Eastern  Canonical  Hours.  These  words  always 
mean  *  on  days  in  which  "  Alleluia  "  is  sung  at  Matins  instead  of 
the  ®eo9  Kupto9.'  The  '  Alleluia  '  is  followed  by  three  Troparia 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  known  as  the  "T/zi/ot  TpiaSitcoi. 
Of  these  there  are  eight  sets,  corresponding  to  the  eight  musical 
modes.  Hence  these  hymns  are  known  in  Slavonic  as  Troichny 
g/asy,  or  *  Trinity  hymns  of  the  Mode.' 

At  this  point  comes  the  reading  of  the  Cathisms  of  the 
Psalter — either  two  or  three,  according  to  the  time  of  year,  as 
will  be  explained  further  on — each  Cathism  being  followed  by  the 
short  Ectene.  These  are  followed  on  Sundays  (except  in  Lent) 
and  feasts  of  a  certain  rank  by  the  '  Many  mercies '  (o  "T/z,i/o9 
TOV  IloXueXeou),  consisting  of  certain  verses  from  Ps.  cxxxv. 
and  cxxxvi.,  which  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  yoke  of  Egypt,  and  in  this  place  are  intended  as  a  preparation 

1  They  are  (i)  '  O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  and  call  upon  His  Holy 
Name  '  ;  (2)  '  All  nations  compassed  me  round  about,  but  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  I  destroyed  them  '  ;  (3)  '  This  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.' 

2   A 
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for  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,1  in  which  the  deliverance  of  man 
from  the  bondage  of  Satan  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  upon 
earth  is  proclaimed.  The  ceremonial  which  accompanies  this 
part  of  the  service  is  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  significance.  At 
the  words  '  The  Lord  is  God,  and  hath  appeared  unto  us/  all 
the  candles  and  lamps  in  the  church  and  before  the  holy  pictures 
are  lighted,  at  the  singing  of  the  *  Many  mercies '  the  priest, 
preceded  by  the  deacon  bearing  a  light,  comes  forth  and  censes 
the  whole  church,  while  when  the  priest  reads  the  Gospel  (which 
on  festivals  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  short  hymns,  technically 
known  as  the  Mevahwdpia,  or  Magnifyings,  or  on  Sundays  by 
the  Eu\07»7Tapta,  which  are  explained  in  M.  Gennadius's  intro 
duction,  Synopsis^  p.  20)  all  the  bells  of  the  church  are  rung. 

From  this  point  we  shall  find  many  features  of  the  Eastern 
office  of  the  Matins  which  correspond  to  the  Roman  office  of 
Lauds.  Thus  we  have  Psalm  li.,  with  which  the  latter  begins, 
but  which  is  said  in  the  Eastern  office  not  only  on  weekdays,  as 
in  the  West,  but  likewise  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days.  It  is  fol 
lowed  by  the  nine  Odes  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  first  eight  of  which 
are  represented2  in  the  Western  office  by  the  Canticle  from  the 
Old  Testament  which  always  occupies  the  third  place  amongst 
the  Psalms  of  Lauds,  and  the  ninth  Ode  (Benedict™  and 
Magnificat)  by  the  Benedictus,  while  the  Alvoi,  which  follow  the 
Odes  and  consist  of  Ps.  cxlviii.,  cxlix.,  and  cl.,3  form  the  last  three 

1  The  close  connection  between  the  two  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  on  those  saints'  days  for  which  no  Gospel  is  appointed  the 
Polyeleos  is  not  sung,  not  even  if  the  rank  of  the  festival  would  otherwise 
require  it  (see  Nicolski,  p.  282). 

1  The  list  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  note  on  p.  34  of  Mr.  Shann's 
book.  They  are  usually  said  in  a  shortened  form,  except  on  weekdays 
in  Lent,  when  they  are  said  in  full.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ist,  2nd, 
3rd,  4th,  8th,  and  part  of  the  gth  (Benedictus)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Roman 
offices  of  Lauds,  but  all  nine  are  included  in  one  part  or  other  of  the 
Ambrosian  Matins  and  Lauds.  The  Anglican  Matins  contain  the  8th 
(Benedicite)  and  part  of  the  gth  (Benedictus). 

'  Dr.  Neale  in  his  Introduction  (p.  925,  note  z)  says  that  the  '  tJvoi 
are  of  two  kinds  :  those  of  Sunday  consisting  merely  of  "  Let  everything 
that  hath  breath  praise  the  Lord  ;  Praise  God  from  heaven,  praise  Him 
in  the  highest ;  Thee,  O  God,  a  hymn  befits,"  and  those  of  other  days, 
which  are  composed  of  the  i48th,  I49th,  and  i5Oth  Psalms.'  This,  how 
ever,  is  not  the  case.  The  three  Psalms  are  always  said  in  full,  but  on 
Sundays  and  all  feasts  when  the  Great  Doxology  is  said,  the  i48th  Psalm 
is  preceded  by  the  last  verse  of  the  isoth.  Dr.  Neale  has  misunderstood 
the  rubrics  of  the  Horologion,  which  intend  merely  to  give  the  two  ways 
of  beginning  the  Psalm  El  ntv  lanv  KvpiaK^  .  .  .  tyd\\(Tai  ofrrw  [and  then 
the  passage  above  quoted]  E/  8'  &\\rj  rjfifpa,  ovru,  and  then  the  usual 
opening,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  three  Psalms. 
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Psalms  of  the  Western  Lauds,  and,  in  fact,  give  their  name  to  the 
service.  It  is  impossible  in  passing  not  to  express  a  regret  that 
these  Psalms  have  since  the  XVI  century  disappeared  from  the 
Anglican  Matins.  They  appear  in  every  other  Use  in  Christen 
dom,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  adopted  by  the 
Apostles  from  the  services  of  the  Synagogue,  where  even  to  this 
day  they  form  part  of  the  daily  office.1 

It  is  on  the  nine  Scriptural  Odes  that  the  Canons,  which  form 
such  an  important  feature  of  the  Eastern  services,  are  constructed, 
but  these  we  shall  explain  when  we  come  to  consider  the  second 
section  of  Lady  Lechmere's  Synopsis.  The  list  of  the  Odes 
themselves  may  be  seen  in  a  note  on  p.  34  of  Mr.  Shann's  book, 
and  an  examination  of  their  contents  will  shew  that  they  are 
hymns  composed  at  various  times  in  thanksgiving  for  God's  mercy 
to  His  people,  and  that  the  eight  Old  Testament  Odes  lead  up 
naturally  to  the  ninth,  consisting  of  Magnificat  and  Benedict™, 
the  two  Gospel  Odes  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Incarnation  :  while 
the  Odes  of  the  Canon  connect  each  of  the  Scripture  Odes  with 
the  events  celebrated  by  the  Church  festivals  day  by  day  through 
out  the  year. 

Before  the  hymn  of  St.  Mary  (not,  as  in  the  West,  whilst  it 
is  being  sung)  the  altar  is  censed  by  the  deacon,  after  which  he 
comes  forth  from  the  sanctuary,  and,  standing  before  the  icon  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  left  side  of  the  Royal  doors,  sings  with 
a  loud  voice,  '  Let  us  magnify  in  hymns  the  Mother  of  God  and 
Mother  of  Light/  whereupon  the  choir  sing  the  Magnificat,  and 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  words  '  For  behold  from  henceforth  all 
generations  shall  call  me  blessed,'  each  verse  is  concluded  by 
these  words  taken  from  the  Liturgy  : 

*  Thee,  the  more  honourable  than  the  Cherubim,  and  in 
comparably  more  glorious  than  the  Seraphim,  who  didst  bear 
without  corruption  God  the  Word,  thee,  verily  Mother  of  God, 
we  magnify.' 

The  Magnificat  is  followed  by  Benedictus,  the  ninth  Ode  of 
the  Canon,  the  Little  Ectene,  and  the  Exapostilarion  2  of  the 
Festival,  after  which  come  the  three  Psalms  known  as  the  Alvoi, 
or  Lauds,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  We  may  mention 
here  that  the  Alvoi,  like  the  Kvpie  efcetcpaga  at  Vespers,  have 

1  Dr.   M.   Grunwald,   Einfluss   der   PscUmen   auf  die   Entstehung  der 
Katholischen  Liturgie,  p.  23. 

2  For  the  explanation  of  this  term  see  Introduction  to  Synopsis,  p.  xix. 
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their  Stichera  for  the  day,  which  may  be  4,  6,  8,  or  10  in  num 
ber,  and  are  inserted  after  their  last  six  verses.  If  the  Stichera 
are  more  than  six  in  number,  additional  verses  (Stichoi)  are  inserted 
for  them  at  the  end  of  the  Psalm  before  the  Gloria  Patri.  The 
latter  is  always  followed  by  a  Theotokion. 

Then  follows  the  Great  Doxology,  consisting  of  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis,  with  some  additional  verses  taken  from  the  Psalms 
and  elsewhere.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  it  is  sung,  while  in  Lent, 
and  on  other  days  included  in  the  rubrics  under  the  expression 
prj  e^ova-a  AogoXoyiav  fj,€yd\r)v,  it  is  read,  and  the  verses  at 
the  end  are  somewhat  differently  arranged  .*  In  the  former  case 
it  is  sung  with  great  solemnity  in  the  midst  of  the  church,  the 
Royal  doors  are  opened,  and  the  priest  stands  before  the  altar  with 
the  deacon  on  his  right,  just  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  at  the 
intonation  of  Gloria  in  Excelsis  in  the  Roman  Mass.  In  the 
Eastern  Church,  however,  he  does  not  intone  the  first  words  of 
the  Gloria  itself,  but  in  a  loud  voice  sings  '  Glory  to  Thee,  Who 
hast  shewed  unto  us  the  light.'  This  intonation  is  interesting 
not  only  on  account  of  its  connecting,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
the  daily  rising  of  the  sun  with  the  appearance  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  on  the  first  Christmas  morning,  but  as  carrying 
on  and  completing  the  line  of  thought  suggested  by  the  ex 
clamation  of  the  deacon  before  the  singing  of  Magnificat,  which 
we  have  already  quoted.  It  would  seem  that  the  Eastern 
Church  intentionally  follows  the  course  of  the  Gospel  narrative, 
in  that  first  with  Elizabeth  she  sings  the  praise  of  Mary  as 
Mother  of  God,  and  then  with  the  angels  celebrates  His  birth  at 
Bethlehem. 

Although  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  which  forms  the  first  part  of 
the  Great  Doxology  has  never  been  used  at  Matins  in  the  West, 
it  is  well  known  that  it  was  imported  from  the  Eastern  Matins 
into  the  Latin  Mass.  Indeed,  in  many  of  the  ancient  MS. 
Tropars  of  the  West  it  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  language, 
and  was  so  sung  in  Winchester  Cathedral  on  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost  as  late  as  the  XI  century.2  Some  sentences  from 

1  See  pp.  73  and  105  of  Shann's  Euchology.  It  was  probably  partly 
from  the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  rubric  here  quoted,  and  partly  from 
Western  analogy,  that  Dr.  Neale  (Introduction,  p.  925)  thought  that 
on  these  days  the  Great  Doxology  was  omitted  altogether,  whereas  in 
reality  it  is  merely  said  instead  of  being  sung. 

1  See  MS.  Bodl.  775,  fol.  28.  The  text  here,  although  agreeing  mainly 
with  the  Latin  version,  retains  the  words  '  and  the  Holy  Ghost '  at  the 
end  of  the  first  clause,  thus  : — '  Cyrrie  yie  monogeni  isu  criste  ke  agion 
pneuma.' 
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the  end  of  the  Great  Doxology  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
Latin  Te  Deum. 

The  Great  Doxology,  like  the  Nunc  Dimittis  at  Vespers,  is 
followed  by  the  Trisagion,  etc.,  and  the  Troparion  of  the  day, 
after  which  follow  the  Great  Ectene  and  the  Ectene  of  suppli 
cation  which  we  have  already  described  in  Vespers,  and  which 
serve  here  to  develop  in  detail  the  general  petitions  contained  at 
the  end  of  the  Great  Doxology.  The  whole  service  is  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  Great  Dismissal  said  by  the  priest. 

In  giving  this  general  description  of  Matins  we  have  not 
attempted,  except  in  one  or  two  places  where  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  to  give  the  variations  contained  in  the  daily  Matins. 
These  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Shann's  book. 


THE    PSALTER 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Psalter  is  recited  throughout 
once  in  each  week  during  ordinary  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
twice  in  Lent,  and  that  to  this  end  it  is  divided  into  twenty 
Cathisms.  As  the  greater  number  of  these  are  assigned  to  the 
office  of  Matins,  and  as  it  is  clear  from  evidence  to  be  mentioned 
presently  that  originally  the  Psalter,  as  far  as  its  regular  course 
is  concerned,  was  confined  to  Matins  alone,  this  will  be  the  proper 
place  to  explain  and  make  some  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Shann's 
table  (p.  478),  where  the  distribution  of  the  Cathisms  throughout 
the  week,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  is  given.  And 
before  commencing,  we  must  point  out  that  the  Psalms  assigned 
to  the  office  of  Nocturns  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
regular  course  of  the  Psalter,  which  is  complete  without  them, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  Seventeenth  Cathism 
on  Sunday,  which  is  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  said  in  the 
place  of  the  Polyeleos  at  Matins. 

The  first  two  columns  represent  the  distribution  of  the 
Psalter  throughout  the  year,  except  in  Lent.  If  we  take  column 
B,  we  shall  see  that  out  of  the  twenty  Cathisms,  eighteen  are 
assigned  to  Matins  and  two  to  Vespers.  We  shall  also  see  that  on 
the  greater  number  of  days  throughout  the  week  three  Cathisms 
are  said  at  Matins.  There  is  positive  evidence  that  originally 
the  First  Cathism  was  assigned  to  Matins  on  Sunday,  while  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  eighteenth  was  said  at  Matins 
instead  of  Vespers  on  Friday.  In  that  case  we  should  have 
three  Cathisms  assigned  in  their  regular  order  to  each  day's 
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Matins  except  Saturday,  when  only  two,  and  those  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth,1  are  said.  Thus  the  whole  Psalter  would  be 
disposed  of  at  Matins  only.  The  translation  of  the  First  Cathism 
from  Sunday  morning  to  Saturday  evening  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  portions  of  it  were  from  the  earliest  times 
said  at  Great  Vespers  in  the  form  known  as  the  antiphon  of 
the  First  Cathism,  and  that  it  was  considered  more  edifying  at 
the  all-night  vigil  on  Saturday  night  to  place  the  Cathism  im 
mediately  after  this  antiphon,  instead  of  saying  it  later  on  in 
Matins,  which,  as  we  may  see  from  the  earliest  accounts  which 
we  have  of  the  office  of  Saturday  evening,  was  originally  the  rule. 
The  Eighteenth  Cathism  is  said  at  Vespers  on  all  weekdays. 
It  consists  of  the  fifteen  Gradual  Psalms. 

Column  B  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  normal 
arrangement  of  the  Psalter  as  said  throughout  the  winter  months 
— that  is  to  say,  from  September  21  until  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
Column  A  gives  the  arrangement  which  obtains  in  the  summer — 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  Sunday  after  Easter  until  the  autumnal 
equinox.  It  will  be  seen  that  here  only  two  Cathisms  are  said  at 
Matins,  the  reason  being  the  shortness  of  the  night  and  conse 
quent  early  rising  of  the  sun.  All  who  know  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict  will  remember  similar  modifications  of  the  night  office 
for  the  same  reason.  The  Third  Cathism  of  Column  B  is  in 
every  case  translated  to  the  following  Vespers,  where  it  takes 
the  place  of  the  fifteen  Gradual  Psalms.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  arrangement  of  Column  A  is  also  used  during  Christmas  and 
Theophanytide,  in  order  to  shorten  the  duties  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  during  that  festal  season,  and  again  in  the  two  weeks  before 
Lent,  so  as  to  give  them  some  rest  before  the  extra  exertions 
which  that  holy  season  requires.2 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  last  three  columns  which 
give  the  Lenten  arrangement  of  the  Psalms.  Column  C  shews 
the  normal  arrangement  of  the  Cathisms  in  Lent,  when  in  order 
that  the  Psalter  may  be  read  through  twice  in  the  week  Cathisms 

1  Various  opinions  are  given  by  the  Eastern  ritualists  why  these  two 
Cathisms  are  taken  out  of  their  regular  course,  but  none  of  them  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  quote.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the 
Ambrosian  Breviary  the  Seventeenth  Cathism  (i.e.  Ps.  cxix.)  is  also 
assigned  to  Matins  of  Saturday,  while  the  last  Psalm  of  the  Sixteenth 
Cathism  (Ps.  cxviii.)  is  said  at  Lauds. 

1  This  reason  is  expressly  given  in  the  Slavonic  Typicon,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  shorter  form  is  used  in  the  weeks  of  Meat  and  Cheese 
Fare,  '  in  order  to  afford  some  little  rest  to  the  brethren  '  (mdlago  rddi 
pokdja  brdtii.  '  Typicon,'  cap.  xvii.) 
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are  assigned  to  the  lesser  day  hours  as  well  as  to  matins  and  ves 
pers.  Column  D  gives  the  special  arrangement  for  the  fifth  week 
in  Lent,  when,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  Great  Canon  of 
St.  Andrew  of  Crete,  which  is  read  on  Thursday  of  that  week 
at  Matins,  the  Cathisms  are  redistributed  in  such  a  manner  that 
there  shall  be  one  instead  of  three  Cathisms  at  Matins  on  that  day, 
and  none  at  Prime,  and  yet  that  the  whole  Psalter  should  be  read 
through  twice  in  the  week  as  during  the  rest  of  Lent.  There 
is  one  exception  to  this  rule,  which  is  omitted  from  Mr.  Shann's 
otherwise  complete  scheme — namely,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Cathisms  when  Lady  Day  happens  to  fall  upon  the  Thursday  of 
this  week.  The  Great  Canon  is  then  transferred  to  the  previous 
Tuesday,  and  this  involves  a  redistribution  of  the  Cathisms  in 
order  that  only  one  may  be  read  in  the  morning  service  of 
that  day.1  Column  E  gives  the  arrangement  for  Holy  Week, 
by  which  the  whole  Psalter  is  read  through  by  Wednesday 
night,  after  which  the  Cathisms  are  not  read  either  during  the 
remainder  of  that  week,  or  during  Easter  week  itself. 

Such,  then,  is  the  provision  made  in  the  Canonical  Hours 
of  the  Eastern  Church  for  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  whole 
Psalter.  If  we  contrast  it  with  the  arrangement  of  the  Latin 
Breviary,  we  shall  see  that  in  two  respects  it  has  a  decided  ad 
vantage  over  the  latter.  While  in  the  Breviary  a  fixed  number 
of  Psalms  are  assigned  to  Vespers  and  Matins,  so  that  on  one  day 
they  will  be  very  long,  and  on  another  quite  short,  the  Eastern 
Cathisms  are  made  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  length,  each 
of  the  three  stases  of  which  they  consist  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal,  and,  indeed,  corresponding  generally  in  length  to  one 
division  of  the  Psalter  in  our  Prayer  Book.2  And,  secondly,  the 
regular  course  of  the  Psalter  is  hardly  at  all  interrupted  by  the 
occurrence  of  festivals  contained  in  the  Calendar.  Even  such 
great  festivals  as  Christmas,  the  Assumption,  and  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  each  of  which  is  preceded  by  several  weeks  of  fast,  have 
no  special  Psalms  provided  for  them,  but  only  the  Cathisms  of  the 
day  of  the  week  upon  which  they  happen  to  fall.  At  Vespers  on 
great  festivals,  however,  the  reading  of  the  Cathism  is  omitted, 
the  only  exception  to  this  rule  being  when  the  festival  falls  upon 

1  This  arrangement  is  given  in  the  lyth  chapter  of  the  '  Typicon,' 
a  book  corresponding  in  the  Orthodox  Church  to  the  '  Pie  '  of  the  mediaeval 
Church  of  England. 

1  A  comparison  of  Mr.  Shann's  table  of  the  sixty  stases  which  form  the 
twenty  Cathisms  with  the  sixty  divisions  of  our  Psalter  for  the  month  will 
shew  that  in  thirty-three  cases  they  actually  correspond  with  one  another. 
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a  Sunday,  the  First  Cathism  being  always  said  on  Saturday  evening 
on  account  of  the  references  to  the  Resurrection  which  it  con 
tains.  But  when  we  come  to  consider,  first,  that  the  festivals 
have  no  l  Second  Vespers,'  and,  secondly,  that  during  a  consider 
able  part  of  the  year  (when  there  are  three  Cathisms  at  Matins) 
the  Eighteenth  Cathism  is  said  at  Vespers  on  all  weekdays,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  exception  does  not  seriously  interrupt  the 
regular  course  of  the  Psalter. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  this  arrangement,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  While  on  the  one  hand 
the  Eastern  system  agrees  with  both  the  Roman  and  the 
Monastic  Breviary  of  the  West,  in  so  far  that  both  provide  for 
the  reading  of  the  whole  Psalter  once  through  in  the  course  of  a 
week,  the  manner  in  which  the  system  is  carried  out  differs  so 
much  that  they  can  hardly  have  had  a  common  origin.  Indeed 
St.  Benedict,  while  he  gives  a  scheme  differing  altogether  from 
that  of  the  East,  says  that  any  monastery  is  at  liberty  to  make  a 
rearrangement  for  itself,  provided  that  the  Psalter  be  begun  in 
Sunday's  vigils,  and  that  the  whole  be  recited  in  each  week. 
The  only  approach  to  the  Eastern  system  of  Cathisms  which 
exists  in  the  West  is  that  of  the  ten  decuriae  into  which  the  first 
109  Psalms  are  divided  in  the  Ambrosian  Breviary.  These, 
however,  are  spread  over  a  fortnight,  one  decuria  being  recited 
each  weekday  at  Matins  (Saturdays  exceptedj,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Psalter  is  assigned  to  Vespers,  exactly  as  in  the  Roman 
Breviary.  That  there  were  differences  in  early  times  in  the  East 
is  clear  from  the  account,  already  referred  to,  of  the  Sunday 
services  in  the  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  in  the  VI  century. 
From  this  it  appears  that  while  the  first  Psalm  was  said  at  Vespers 
it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  regular  recital  of  the 
Psalter,  which  took  place  at  Matins,  all  the  150  Psalms  being  said, 
divided  into  three  o-racre*?,  with  Scripture  lections  interposed.1 


1  Pitra,  luris  eccl.  Graecorum  hist.  vol.  i.  p.  220.  Kal  v.tra  r 
Kal  tivovrts  rb  Tldrtp  fjfjiwv  &  iv  rols  ovpavols  T]p£d/j.(  6a  rovs  \j/aA/uot/j  farnw*  Kal 
elir6vr<av  r^v  -wo^>rt\v  ardffiv  rtav  irfvr^KOtna  rj/aA/iwv,  $p£aro  6  ytpcav  rb  Tldrtp 
T)fjLu>v  6  $v  rails  ovpavols  Kal  v  vJ/aA/xoi/s  Kal  rb  Kvpif  t\4T)<Tov.  Kal  KaOlffavrts, 
avtyvia  *Is  rwv  v.a6T)r£>v  avrov  r^v  Ka0oAi*V  'laKwftov.  Kal  avaardvrts  ird\iv 
tevripav  ffrdffiv  (Ps.  51-100)  riav  v  ^aA/xwv,  >cal  -ir\i)p<i>aa.vrts  rovs  v' 
Kf  rip  &\\<i>  a&t\<f>(j>,  Kal  avtyvu  IK  rov  avrov  fli&\ov  (sic)  Tltrpov  r^v 
riffroXiiv.  Kal  avaffrdvrts  ijp£dfjLf6a  r^v  y'  crrdcrtv,  Kal  Tr\T]p<i>ffavrfs 
rovs  pv'  ^a\fiovs,  Kal  elir6vrts  rb  Tldrtp  T\U.U>V  Ka\  rb  Kupit  4\tr)<rov,  lKaQtcrr-t)n.tv,  Kal 
towKtv  l/xol  (5  ytpcavryv  j3/j3Aov,  Kal  avtyvtaKa  r^v  KaBo\iK^v  'Iwdvvov,  Kal  avaffrdvrts 
tptdpcea  ras  ^5as  JC.T.A.  Here  we  may  see  an  arrun^im-nt  of  Psalms  and 
Lessons  corresponding  to  the  three  Nocturns  of  the  Wi-stern  Matins. 
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On  the  other  hand,  amongst  the  East  Syrian  Nestorians,  who 
separated  from  the  Eastern  Church  in  the  V  century,  a  system 
not  unlike  the  Eastern  Lenten  arrangements  obtains,  except  that, 
instead  of  the  Cathisms  being  distributed  through  all  the  hours  of 
the  day,  they  are  confined  entirely,  as  on  Mount  Sinai  in  the 
VI  century,  to  the  night  office.  The  Psalter  is  divided  into 
twenty  hulali,  each  hulala  resembling  but  not  exactly  correspond 
ing  with  the  Orthodox  Cathisms,  and  of  these  seven  are  said  on 
each  weekday  at  Nocturns,  a  twenty-first  hulala  being  formed 
of  three  Old  Testament  canticles.  In  this  way  the  Psalter  is 
recited  in  its  entirety  twice  in  each  week,  while  on  Sundays  ten 
hulali  (hul.  5-14  and  1 2-2 1  alternately),  and  on  saints'  days 
three  hulali  are  said,  but  on  the  feasts  of  our  Lord  the  whole 
Psalter.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  tendency,  on  the 
whole,  has  been  to  shorten  the  readings  of  the  Psalter,  the  present 
arrangement  in  the  Orthodox  Church  would  seem  to  stand  mid 
way  between  the  earlier  Eastern  and  the  mediaeval  Western 
forms. 

IV. — THE  LESSER  CANONICAL  HOURS  (i) 

Having  described  the  Vespers  and  Matins,  we  must  now 
examine  the  remaining  daily  offices  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 
We  shall  first  describe  Nocturns  and  Compline,  then  the  Hours, 
and  lastly  shall  give  some  account  of  the  service  of  the  Typica. 


NOCTURNS 

The  Nocturns  are  sung  in  the  night,  as  their  name  would 
imply.  Otherwise  they  have  no  resemblance  or  connection  with 
the  three  Nocturns  of  the  Latin  Matins,  which  are  represented, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  by  the  three  Cathisms  in  the  Eastern 
"OpOpos.  The  office  is  intended  to  remind  the  faithful  of  the 
Saviour's  agony  and  prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
next  to  teach  them  that  they  should  always  be  ready,  lest  His 
second  coming,  like  that  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  parable  of  the 
Ten  Virgins,  should  be  at  midnight,  and  lastly  that  the  worship 
of  God  upon  earth  should  accord  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that 
of  the  angels  in  heaven,  who  rest  not  day  and  night,  singing 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy.'  These  reasons  by  themselves  explain  why 
the  Nocturns  are  altogether  omitted  when  there  is  an  all-night 
vigil  ;  for  when  the  service  is  continued  through  the  night  from 
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Vespers  to  Matins  without  a  break  the  objects  for  which  this 
office  was  instituted  are  already  accomplished,  and  there  is 
consequently  no  need  for  it. 

There  are  three  forms  of  the  service  of  Nocturns — the 
ordinary,  the  Saturday,  and  the  Sunday  form.  The  differences 
between  these  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Shann's  translation,  but  we 
think  that  he  has  been  ill-advised  in  departing  from  the  usual 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  and  Russian  service-books,  where  the 
daily  forms,  not  that  of  Sunday,  are  given  as  the  normal  for 
all  three.  We  shall  accordingly  first  describe  the  daily  Nocturns. 
The  service  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  first,  after  the  usual 
preliminary  prayers  and  Ps.  li.,  we  have  the  iyth  Cathism,  which 
consists  of  the  whole  of  Ps.  cxix.  This  Psalm  is  chosen  not 
only  because  of  certain  verses  (55,  62,  148)  specially  referring  to 
prayer  in  the  night,  but  because  it  may  be  looked  upon  through 
out  as  a  guide  to  those  who  watch  for  the  coming  of  Him  Who 
alone  was  *  undefiled  in  the  way '  (Sym.  Thessal.  Hepl  TIJS  #eta? 
Trpoa-evxfis).  After  the  Psalm  the  Nicene  Creed  is  said. 
Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  in  explaining  its  recitals  at  Nocturns 
and  Compline,  says  that,  according  to  the  universal  tradition  of 
the  Church,1  the  Confession  of  Faith  is  recited  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  thing  at  night  in  order  that  death, 
whenever  it  come,  may  find  us  in  the  profession  of  the  true  faith. 
Next  follows  the  Trisagiony  etc.,  after  which  two  very  beautiful 
Troparia  referring  to  the  coming  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  various 
prayers.  It  will  be  seen  on  p.  87  of  Mr.  Shann's  translation 
that  from  September  22  until  Palm  Sunday  two  extra  prayers 
written  by  St.  Basil  the  Great  are  said.  This  is  on  account  of 
the  greater  length  of  the  nights  at  this  time  of  year  ;  and  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  appropriate  prayer  for  the 
long  winter  nights  than  the  following  passage  taken  from  the 
first  of  them  : 

*  Grant  that  we  may,  with  watchful  heart  and  sober  mind, 
pass  through  all  the  night  of  our  present  life,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  bright  and  appointed  day  of  Thine  only  begotten  Son  our 
Lord  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  which  He  shall  come 
with  glory  to  judge  all  men.' 

After  the  prayers  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  service, 

1  In  the  Western  Offices  the  Apostles'  Creed  appears  in  Prime  and 
Compline,  whence  it  has  come  into  the  Matins  and  Evensong  of  the  English 
Church. 
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which  forms  as  it  were  a  separate  office  for  the  faithful  departed, 
constructed  on  the  same  lines  as  Prime  and  the  other  three 
Hours.  It  consists  of  Ps.  cxxi.  and  cxxxiv.,  three  Troparia, 
a  Theotokion,  and  the  prayer  4  Remember,  O  Lord,  our  fathers 
and  brethren  who  sleep  in  hope  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life,' 
etc.  All  this  part  of  the  service  is  omitted  on  festivals  as  well 
as  on  Sundays.  Then  the  priest  gives  the  dismissal,  after  which 
in  terms  not  unlike  the  Western  Confiteor  he  asks  of  the  congre 
gation  pardon  for  his  sins  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  to  which 
they  respond,  *  God  pardon  thee,  holy  father/  1  and  the  service 
concludes  with  an  Ectene,  or  litany  for  living  and  departed. 

The  variations  from  the  daily  order  which  occur  in  the 
Saturday  Nocturns  consist  of — (i)  the  recitation  of  the  9th 
Cathism,  instead  of  the  1 7th  ;  (this  is  in  order  to  avoid  repeti 
tion,  the  1 7th  Cathism  being  read  on  that  day  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  Psalter  at  Matins)  ;  (2)  a  different  set  of  Troparia 
after  the  Creed,  in  praise  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  referring 
to  the  worship  of  the  angels  in  heaven  ;  (3)  the  omission  of 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Ephrem  with  the  genuflections,  which  is  said 
on  other  weekdays  in  Lent ;  (4)  an  additional  prayer  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part  of  the  service  (vide  Mr.  Shann's  translation, 

P.  89). 

The  variations  in  the  Sunday  Nocturns,  besides  the  omission 
of  the  second  part  of  the  service  already  noticed,  consist  of — (i) 
the  substitution  of  the  Canon  of  the  Holy  Trinity  from  the 
'O/CTOOT^O?,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Sunday,  for  the  I7th 
Cathism  of  the  Psalter  ;  (2)  the  hymn  "A  f  toy  e<mv  &><?  aKyO&s,  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  sung  instead  of  the  Creed  ;  (3) 
the  "TTraKorj,  or  Respond,  according  to  the  mode  of  the  Sunday, 
is  substituted  for  the  Troparia.  This  service  is  only  used  in 
some  of  the  smaller  parish  churches  and  monasteries  when  there 
is  no  '  all-night  vigil.' 

COMPLINE 

The  office  of  Compline  serves  a  double  purpose  in  its  relation 
to  the  daily  cycle  of  Canonical  Hours  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  second  service  of  the  ecclesiastical 
day,  which  begins  with  Vespers,  supplying  to  the  latter  an 
evening  form  corresponding  to  certain  features  of  Matins  and 

1  This  form  appears  also  in  Compline,  and  is  a  second  feature  for 
which  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  Western  Prime  and  Compline. 
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Nocturns,  in  which  it  is  deficient.  But  from  another  point  of 
view  it  is  the  last  service  of  the  actual  day,  just  as  we  have 
that  Nocturns  is  regarded  as  the  first.  Thus  in  the  instruction 
for  the  clergy  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Russian  Sluzhtbnik> 
where,  amongst  other  matter,  the  significance  of  the  Canonical 
Hours  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  celebrating  the  Divine 
mysteries  is  explained,  we  find  the  priest  bidden  when  he  says 
Compline  and  the  prayers  before  going  to  rest  to  meditate  upon 
the  descent  of  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  into  hell,  how,  while  His 
body  rested  in  the  grave,  He  bound  the  prince  of  darkness,  de 
livered  the  souls  of  the  just  from  his  tyranny  and  brought  them 
into  Paradise  ;  that  in  this  service  he  should  give  Him  thanks 
for  all  the  benefits  which  by  His  saving  Passion  and  life-giving 
Death  He  accomplished  for  man,  and  should  pray  that  by  them 
he  may  be  cleansed  from  sin,  delivered  from  eternal  pains,  and  given 
a  place  in  His  Kingdom,  and  that  he  should  call  to  mind  His 
Most  Holy  Mother  watching  His  suffering  and  Death  upon  the 
Cross  and  sharing  His  sorrows,  and  should  ask  her  intercession 
for  himself  during  the  coming  night  and  her  assistance  at  the  hour 
of  death.1 

Thus  the  office  of  Compline  belongs  both  to  the  actual  day 
on  the  evening  of  which  it  is  said  and  to  the  day  which  follows. 
And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  fact  that  the  rules  as  to  whether 
Great  or  Little  Compline  shall  be  said  are  drawn  up.  Great 
Compline  is  said  on  most  of  the  more  solemn  fast-days.  Thus 
it  is  said  on  the  Wednesday  (Tuesday  evening)  and  Friday  (Thurs 
day  evening)  before  Lent  unless  the  great  festival  of  the  Puri 
fication  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  of  the  Patron  of  the  Church 
happens  to  fall  on  the  Wednesday  or  Friday  or  the  day  before. 
Again,  it  is  said  on  those  days  in  Lent  which  follow  a  fast-day. 
For  example,  Monday  being  a  fast-day  the  Compline  of  Tuesday 
said  on  Monday  evening  will  be  Great  Compline,  and  so  also 
that  of  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  ;  but  the 
Compline  of  Monday  itself,  being  said  on  the  evening  of  Sunday 
which  is  not  a  fast-day,  will  be  Little  Compline.  It  is,  however, 
said  on  the  feasts  of  Christmas  and  Theophany  on  whichever 
day  of  the  week  their  Eves  happen  to  fall.  During  the  rest  of 
the  year  Little  Compline  is  said. 

Great  Compline  consists  of  three  parts,  which  may  almost  be 
regarded  as  three  distinct  services,  each  of  them  beginning  with 

1  Sluzhtbnik,  pp.  498-9.  The  passage  is  too  loni;  to  quote  at  length, 
but  the  above  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  summary  of  its  contents. 
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the  usual  opening,  '  O  come,  let  us  worship/  etc.,  and  ending 
with  a  blessing  pronounced  by  the  priest.  Little  Compline 
consists  of  the  last  of  these  (with  certain  modifications,  however) 
and  of  a  single  extract  from  each  of  the  other  two  parts.  We 
shall,  therefore,  describe  Great  Compline,  and  when  we  come  to 
the  third  part  shall  point  out  the  variations  in  Little  Compline. 
Passing  over  an  exception  in  the  first  week  in  Lent,  which  we 
shall  presently  explain,  the  first  part  of  Great  Compline  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  part  of  Matins  which  is  known  as 
the  Hexapsalmos,  and  which  we  have  already  described.  Thus 
it  begins  with  six  Psalms,  in  this  case,  of  course,  chosen  with 
special  reference  to  the  evening.  In  them  we  have  expressed 
(Ps.  iv.  8)  thankfulness  for  the  blessings  of  the  day  and  (Ps.  iv.  9) 
trust  in  God's  protection  during  the  night  ;  a  prayer  (Ps.  vi.  4-6) 
for  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  before  death,  after 
which  it  will  be  too  late  to  ask  for  mercy  ;  and  (Ps.  xiii.  5)  that 
we  '  sleep  not  in  death '  ;  a  prayer  (Ps.  xxv.  6)  for  forgiveness 
of  past  offences,  and  (Ps.  xxvi.  3,  4)  for  guidance  and  help  in  the 
future  ;  and  then,  as  in  the  Latin  Compline,1  we  have  Ps.  xxxi., 
which  contains  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  Saviour  from  the 
Cross,  *  Into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit,'  and  Ps.  xci., 
with  its  many  expressions  of  trust  in  the  defence  of  the  Most  High 
both  by  night  and  by  day,2  and  in  the  protection  of  the  holy 
angels. 

The  third  of  these  Psalms  is  followed,  as  at  Matins,  by  a 
Gloria  Patrt,  triple  Alleluia  and  Kyrie  eleison  and  a  second  Gloria 
Patri,  and  the  same  is  repeated  after  the  sixth,  after  which  comes 
the  Me#'  rjfiwv  o  Beo?,  with  its  Stichoi,  corresponding  to  the  @eo? 
Ku/oto?  at  Matins.  This  part  of  the  service,  which  is  sung  with 
special  solemnity  in  Lent,3  is  of  such  importance  that  not  only 
amongst  the  Greeks,  but  in  many  of  the  more  ancient  Russian 
books  of  ritual  directions,  the  word  Methimon  is  used  as  a  title 
for  the  office  of  Great,  as  distinguished  from  Little,  Compline. 
It  consists  of  twenty  verses  (Stichoi)  taken  from  the  eighth  and 
ninth  chapters  of  Isaiah,  sung  by  alternate  sides  of  the  choir, 

1  The  only  Psalm  (the  i34th)  in  the  Latin  Compline  which  does  not 
appear  here  is  said,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  Eastern  Nocturns. 

2  We  shall  see  further  on  that  this  Psalm  is  said  again  at  Sext. 

8  The  rubric  in  the  Horologion  runs  as  follows  : — Efro'  rovs  i<f>c£i)s 
STI'XOUS,  X^fjLa  K(d  &vfv  ft-fhovs,  fl  ZffTiv  inrbs  rfjs  /j.fyd\t]s  TfffffapaKOffTTJs'  iv  rainy 
8t  tyd\\o/ui(v  avrovs  ^£  fKarepwv  rSiv  Xopeav,  apyus  /col  /mfyd\p  TTJ  tyuvr).  The 
word  x'W  is  used  for  a  simple  melody  in  contrast  to  the  more 
lengthened  musical  forms  known  as  apybv  /xeAos. 
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with  the  words  *  For  God  is  with  us  '  appended  to   each  verse, 
thus  : 

First  Choir  —  Me0*  t'j^ajv  6  ©eo9,  yvwre  eOvrj  ical 

"On  jjied*  rjii&v  o  ®eo9. 
Second  Choir  —  'QiraKovarare  ea>9  ecr^arou  TTJS  77/9. 

"On   *€#'  rjiwv  6  0eo9.      tf.r.X. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  of  the  various  Septuagint  read 
ings  of  Is.  ix.  6,  the  version  of  the  Sinaitic  text  is  here  given  :— 

Kai  Ka\elrai  TOOVOJJM  avrov'  MeyaX^  ftov\fj<;  "AyyeXos.  "Or*. 

®au/xa<7T09  <ru/iy9oi»\o9.     "On. 

0609  Icrxvpbs,  efoucrta<7T^9,  "Apywv  elpyvr)?.     "On. 

Harrjp  rov  IJL€\\OVTO<;  alwvos.      'On. 

We  are  rather  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Shann,  whose  book 
contains  unmistakable  indications  of  being  taken  from  the 
Slavonic  rather  than  from  the  Greek  text,  should  have  translated 
the  second  of  these  verses  *  The  wonderful  Counsellor.'  The 
Greek  text  as  it  stands  is  certainly  ambiguous,  but  the  Slavonic 
Ghudeny  Sovjetnik  :  quite  apart  from  its  punctuation  can  only  be 
taken  as  two  separate  titles  owing  to  the  use  of  the  attributive 
form  of  the  adjective.1 

The  Me0*  iJ/Aoiv  is  followed  by  three  Troparia  corresponding 
to  the  "Tpvoi,  TpiaSitcoi,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  follow  the 
'  Alleluia  '  substituted  in  Lent  for  the  ®eo9  Ki^to9  at  Matins. 
These  Troparia  will  be  familiar  to  all  English  Churchmen  on 
account  of  Dr.  Neale's  beautiful  evening  hymn,  *  The  day  is  past 
and  over/  the  first  three  verses  of  which  are  an  almost  literal 
translation.  Dr.  Neale,  however,  in  the  second  line  of  each 
stanza,  has  given  no  equivalent  for  the  words  Kvpie,  AeWora, 
%a/3fcTT<w  <rot,,  Kvpie'  —  AofoXoyw  <re,  Aeo-Trora'  — 
ere,  "Ayi*')  which  shew,  in  spite  of  the  prayer  Trapd- 
a")(ov  fwi,  ^wrrjp,  Kai  awaov  JJLC,  with  which  each  verse  ends,  that 
they  are  intended  as  a  hymn  of  praise  to  each  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity.  This  point  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  by  the  hymn 
of  ten  verses  beginning  —  fH  ao-o>/4aT09  <&v<ri<f,  rb  xepovfil/j,, 
which  is  sung  immediately  after  these  Troparia  by  both  sides  of 
the  choir  together,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in 

1  If  the  adjective  were  intended  as  an  epithet  of  Sovjetnik  the  form 
chudny,  not  chuden,  would  have  to  be  used.  Moreover  the  Slavonic  text 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Hebrew  original,  where  the  word  rendered 
'  Wonderful  '  is  properly  a  substantive  signifying  '  Miracle.' 
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heaven  by  the  angelic  host  is  depicted,  and  which  ends  with  a 
prayer  that  through  the  intercession  of  the  saints  '  evil  beset  us 
not,  so  that  we  may  sing  the  Angels'  hymn,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy  ! 
Thrice-Holy  Lord,  save  us  and  have  mercy  upon  us."  The 
Nicene  Creed  is  then  said,  and  is  followed  by  a  hymn  to  *  All 
Saints  and  the  honourable  and  life-giving  Cross  '  and  the  Trisagion 
and  the  Troparion  of  the  day,  after  which  the  first  part  of  the 
service  is  brought  to  a  close  with  a  Blessing  pronounced  by  the 
priest.  If  the  day  is  not  a  festival,  instead  of  the  Troparion  for 
the  day  two  Troparia  to  the  Saviour,  followed  by  a  Theotokion, 
are  substituted.  Those  sung  upon  Monday  and  Wednesday 
evenings  will  be  seen  to  be  identical  with  the  remaining  two 
verses  of  Dr.  Neale's  hymn  already  referred  to.  Immediately 
after  the  Blessing  a  beautiful  prayer  by  St.  Basil  the  Great  is  read 
in  the  choir  by  the  reader,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
summary  of  all  the  contents  of  the  first  part  of  the  office. 

The  second  part  of  Great  Compline  is  of  a  penitential 
character  throughout.  It  opens  with  Ps.  li.  and  cii.,  and  the 
prayer  of  Manasses,  King  of  Judah,  followed  by  the  Trisagion^ 
Pater  Noster,  and  (except  on  the  Eves  of  Christmas,  Theophany, 
and  Lady  Day,  when  the  Contakion  of  the  Feast  is  substituted) 
by  three  penitential  Troparia,  and  is  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
same  way  as  the  first  part  of  the  service  by  the  Blessing  of  the 
priest,  followed  by  a  prayer  said  by  the  reader,  which  sums  up 
the  contents  of  this  section  of  the  service. 

Of  the  second  part  of  Great  Compline,  the  only  portion 
which  is  retained  in  Little  Compline  is  Ps.  li.,  with  which  the 
service  begins.  Out  of  the  first  part  the  Creed  only  is  taken, 
as  we  shall  presently  see.  From  this  point  Great  and  Little 
Compline  are  practically  identical. 

The  third  part  of  Great  Compline  is  of  a  joyful  character, 
consisting  mainly  of  the  praises  of  God  and  of  His  saints,  and, 
although  arranged  rather  differently,  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  that  part  of  Matins  which  begins  with  the  singing  of  the 
Canon.  First  we  have  Ps.  Ixx.  and  cxliii.,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  providing  a  transition  between  the  penitential  and 
joyful  part  of  the  service.  For  instance,  in  the  first  we  have  the 
words,  *  But  let  all  those  that  seek  Thee  be  joyful  and  glad  in 
Thee,'  and  in  the  second,  *  The  enemy  hath  persecuted  my  soul  : 
...  he  hath  laid  me  in  the  darkness,  as  the  men  that  have  been 
long  dead  :  .  .  .  deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  mine  enemies  :  .  .  . 
let  Thy  loving  Spirit  lead  me  forth  into  the  land  of  righteousness.' 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  latter  Psalm  not  only  serves  to  connect  the 
two  parts  of  the  service,  but  suggests  their  application  to  the 
descent  of  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  into  hell,  in  order  to  bring  the 
saints  into  Paradise.  The  Great  Doxology  (Gloria  in  excelsis, 
etc.)  follows  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  said  on  ferial  days  at 
Matins,  the  only  change  being  that  the  word  *  evening '  is  sub 
stituted  for  *  day '  in  the  verse  *  Every  evening  (icaff  efcdo-Trjv 
ecnrepav — na  vsjaku  noshchj)  will  I  praise  thee,'  and  *  night '  in 
*  Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  night  (ev  TT;  vvtcrl  ravry — 
v'noshchj  siju)  without  sin/1  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
latter  verse,  as  well  as  some  which  follow  it,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Latin  Compline  in  the  shape  of  versicles  and  responses. 

After  the  Great  Doxology  (at  Great  Compline,2  or  at  Little 
Compline,  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  is  inserted  at  this  point 
of  the  service)  the  Canon  is  said  or  sung.  This  is  usually  the 
Canon  of  the  Mother  of  God  taken  from  the  'O/cro>7/^o9  accord 
ing  to  the  mode  of  the  week.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  On  some  days  two  Canons  are  said,  on  others  none 
at  all.  It  would  take  too  long  to  go  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  these  exceptions,  but  there  is  one  which  is  too  important  to 
pass  over.  The  Canon  at  Compline  is  usually  a  hymn  of  praise 
in  honour  of  one  or  more  of  the  saints  who  « seeking  the  Lord 
have  been  joyful  and  glad  in  Him/  and  whose  'souls  for  His 
righteousness'  sake  He  hath  brought  out  of  trouble.'  This  is  why 
it  follows  the  two  Psalms  referred  to  and  the  Great  Doxology, 
and  is  appropriately  placed  in  the  third  or  joyful  part  of  Great 
Compline.  But  on  the  first  four  days  of  Lent  the  Canon 
appointed  to  be  read  is  the  *  Great  Canon  '  written  by  St.  Andrew 
of  Crete,  which  differs  considerably  in  tone  from  the  usual  type. 
In  the  250  verses  of  this  gigantic  poem  the  more  prominent 

1  The  Slavonic  text,  which  generally  reproduces  every  shade  of  meaning 
in  the  original  Greek  with  astonishing  fidelity,  translates  ivirepav  by 
noshchj  (night)  instead  of  by  vicher  (evening).  Mr.  Shann,  on  the 
contrary,  translates  both  ((nrtpav  and  WKT\  by  the  word  '  evening.'  In 
both  the  Slavonic  text  and  Mr.  Shann's  version  some  of  the  force  of  the 
original  is  lost.  The  office  of  Compline  is  sung  '  every  evening,'  but 
contains  prayers  for  the  coming  night.  It  is  at  Vespers  that  the  prayer 
'  to  keep  us  this  evening  '  ($v  rp  i<rirfpa.  ravrrj — v'vec.her  sej)  occurs. 

1  On  certain  festivals  which  begin  the  all-night  vigil  with  Great 
Compline  (Christmas,  Theophany,  and  great  feasts,  such  as  Lady  Day 
or  the  Invention  of  the  Head  of  St.  John  Baptist  (February  24),  falling 
in  Lent  on  days  when  Vespers  is  said  before  the  Liturgy  on  the  Eve)  the 
Lite,  or  procession  to  the  narthex,  takes  place  at  this  point  instead  of  at 
Vespers,  and  is  followed  immediately  by  Matins,  the  rest  of  Compline 
being  left  unsaid. 
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events  in  sacred  history  of  both  Testaments  from  the  time  of  Adam 
down  to  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  are  collected,  and  the 
faithful  are  exhorted  to  follow  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil 
examples  thus  placed  before  them.  The  Canon  is  of  a  penitential 
tone  throughout,  and  is  appropriately  sung  in  the  first  week  of 
Lent  when  the  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Orthodox 
Church  make  their  confessions  before  their  Paschal  Communion. 
Hence  it  is  not  sung  in  the  third  part  of  Compline,  which  consists 
mainly  of  jubilant  hymns  of  praise,  but  is  placed  at  the  begin 
ning  of  the  service,  together  with  Ps.  Ixx.,1  which  affords  it  an 
appropriate  introduction. 

After  the  Canon  the  Trisagioft,  etc.,  is  said,  and  then  at 
Great  Compline  the  Troparion,  l  O  Lord  of  hosts,  be  Thou 
with  us,'  etc.,  with  Ps.  cl,  the  Troparion  being  repeated  after 
each  verse.  At  Little  Compline  other  Troparta  are  substituted. 
Then  follow  Kyrie  Eleison  forty  times,  and  the  prayer  '  Thou 
That  in  all  times  and  at  every  hour  in  heaven  and  upon  earth 
art  worshipped  and  glorified,'  etc.,  which  occur  in  this  place  at 
all  the  Canonical  Hours  except  Vespers  and  Matins  ;  and  then 
the  Blessing  of  the  priest,  and,  on  days  when  they  are  appointed, 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Ephrem  with  the  genuflections  ;  then  two 
evening  prayers,  and  the  Dismissal.2  These  evening  prayers 
will  be  found  to  sum  up  the  contents  of  the  whole  service,  and 
to  correspond  closely  with  the  general  sketch  of  the  office  of 
Compline  given  in  the  Russian  Sluzhtbnik,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  first  of  them,  written  in  the  X  century 
by  the  monk  Paul  of  the  Monastery  of  the  Benefactress  (TT;? 
'EvepyeriSos)  at  Amorium  in  Phrygia,  is  addressed  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  particularly  interesting  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  by  the  words  with  which  it  ends  we  may 
clearly  see  that  the  direct  prayers  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  other  saints  in  the  Greek  offices  are  all  to  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  Ora  pro  nobls.  This  particular  prayer  is  too  long  to 
give  in  full,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  this  point  we  will  quote 
some  of  the  strongest  expressions  which  it  contains  : 

*  O  thou  that  art  without  spot,  undefiled,  incorruptible,  most 
chaste  and  pure  Virgin,  Lady,  Bride  of  God,  who  by  thy  glorious 

1  Not  Ps.  li.  as  wrongly  stated  in  Mr.  Shann's  translation. 

1  Mr.  Shann  gives  the  Little  Dismissal  for  Great  as  well  as  for  Little 
Compline.  It  is  not  used,  however,  with  the  former,  except  when  (as, 
for  instance,  on  Friday  evenings)  the  genuflections  are  omitted  ;  in  other 
cases  the  Great  Dismissal  (as  in  the  Lite  at  Vespers)  is  used. 

2    B 
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child-bearing  hast  united  God  the  Word  with  men,  and  hast 
linked  our  apostate  nature  with  heavenly  things,  who  art  the  one 
hope  of  the  hopeless,  the  helper  of  the  oppressed,  the  ready  pro 
tection  of  them  that  flee  unto  thee,  and  the  refuge  of  all  Chris 
tians  :  despise  not  me  a  defiled  sinner  .  .  .  but  do  thou,  O 
Mother  of  the  God  that  loveth  mankind  (rov  <t>t\av0pa)7rov  (M)eoO), 
in  thy  tender  love  (<$>i\avOp(*>Tr<os)  have  compassion  upon  me  a 
sinner  and  a  prodigal.  .  .  .  Deliver  me  in  the  terrible  day  of 
judgment  from  everlasting  punishment,  and  make  me  an  inheritor 
of  the  unspeakable  glory  of  thy  Son,  our  God.' 

What  is  the  sense  in  which  the  Eastern  Church  makes  use  of 
such  expressions  as  these  ?  The  ending  of  the  prayer  itself  shall 
shew  us  : 

'  Grant  me  to  obtain  this,  O  Lady,  most  holy  Mother  of 
God,  through  thine  intercession  and  assistance,  by  the  grace  and 
loving  kindness  of  thine  only-begotten  Son,  our  Lord,  God,  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  to  Whom  with  His  eternal  Father,  and  His 
most  holy,  good,  and  life-giving  Spirit,  is  due  all  glory,  honour, 
and  worship,  now  and  ever,  and  to  ages  of  ages.  Amen.' 

That  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  such  passages  is  a  point 
insisted  upon  by  all  Eastern  theologians  ;  and  although  in  the 
Theotokia  and  other  poetical  portions  of  the  offices  it  may  not 
always  appear  actually  stated  in  terms — for  these  hymns  are 
not  intended  as  dogmatic  treatises  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Com 
munion  of  Saints,  but  rather  as  acts  of  praise,  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Church  uses  them — it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  per 
fectly  understood  by  those  for  whose  use  they  were  written.  If 
the  expressions  which  they  contain  are  sometimes  misunder 
stood  by  Anglicans  and  Protestants,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Greek  writers  who  lived  between  the  V  and  the  X 
centuries  could  hardly  be  expected  to  anticipate  the  great  con 
troversies  which  were  destined  to  arise  in  Western  Christendom 
in  the  XVI  century,  seeing  that  even  to  this  day  no  objec 
tion  to  them  has  been  seriously  raised  in  any  Eastern  religious 
body,  orthodox  or  schismatical.  In  the  second  place,  if  in  the 
Eastern  offices  we  compare  this  and  other  prayers  of  a  similar 
character  written  before  the  separation  of  East  and  West  with 
Western  forms  of  the  same  period  (as,  for  instance,  the  Salve 
Regina,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Western  offices  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  prayer  which  we  are  now  examining),  we 
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shall  see  exactly  how  far  the  undivided  Church  thought  it  safe 
to  go  in  this  matter.  In  neither  East  nor  West  do  we  find  any 
trace  of  forms  or  prayers  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Deity  being  adapted  to  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  such 
as  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  later  Western  books  of  devotion, 
and  from  which  confusion  is  not  unlikely  to  arise  amongst  the 
uninstructed  ;  still  less  do  we  find  even  a  suggestion  of  the  later 
Latin  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In  dwelling  on 
these  matters  we  are  not  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  relative 
merits  of  the  teaching  and  practice  of  the  undivided  Church  of 
the  X  century,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  modern  Roman 
Church,  or  of  various  XVI-century  reformers,  on  the  other. 
We  are  merely  pointing  to  the  fact,  which  cannot  be  ignored  in 
any  description  of  the  present  Eastern  Church  and  of  her  services, 
that  her  doctrine  and  practice  in  this  matter  have  not  changed 
since  the  great  division  of  Christendom  which  was  consummated 
in  the  middle  of  the  XI  century. 

After  the  dismissal,  just  as  in  most  early  forms  of  the  Latin 
Compline,  follows  the  Confiteor  and  Absolution,  the  rest  of  the 
service  concluding  as  at  Nocturns.  The  prayer  on  p.  80  is 
ordered  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Horologion  to  be  said  by  the  monks 
when  they  come  to  their  cells  for  the  night. 

V. — THE  LESSER  CANONICAL  HOURS  (ii) 

We  now  come  to  the  four  offices  of  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  and 
None,  which  are  generally  known  in  the  East  as  *  The  Hours ' 
(Ar'flpat,  Chasy)  and  which,  as  they  exactly  resemble  one  another 
in  general  structure,  it  will  be  convenient  to  examine  together. 

Mr.  Shann  gives  us  the  four  services  very  much  as  they 
appear  in  the  ordinary  Russian  Molitvoslovy,  but  with  the  addi 
tion  of  a  certain  amount  of  explanatory  rubric.  It  will  be  seen 
that  while  Tierce  and  None  begin  in  the  same  manner  as  Noc 
turns,  these  preliminary  prayers  are  omitted  from  Sext,  and 
generally  also  from  Prime.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Sext 
always  follows  immediately  upon  Tierce,  and  Prime  almost 
always  upon  Matins,  and  therefore  the  introductory  prayers  are 
not  repeated,  whereas  Tierce  begins  the  series  of  services  ending 
with  the  Liturgy,  and  None  the  series  containing  Vespers  and 
Compline.  In  Lent,  however,  None  follows  immediately  upon 
Sext  before  the  Liturgy  (cp.  the  ordinary  Western  rule),  and  in 
this  case  these  introductory  prayers  are  omitted. 
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The  Hours  begin  with  the  triple  '  O  come,  let  us  worship,' 
followed  by  three  Psalms.1  The  Psalms  are  three  in  number, 
in  order  that  the  total  number  said  at  the  four  services  may 
correspond  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day  They  form  the 
backbone  of  these  services,  the  general  structure  of  which,  being 
perfectly  simple,  it  will  be  unnecessary  further  to  describe.  We 
would  merely  point  out  that  the  Hours  are  connected  with  the 
season,  day  of  the  week,  or  festival  upon  which  they  are  said  by 
means  of  the  Troparion  and  Contakion  for  the  day.  Should  two 
saints  be  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  the  Troparion  of 
the  second  is  said  between  Glory  and  Both  now  ;  but  if  three,  the 
Troparion  of  the  second  is  said  at  Prime  and  Sext,  and  that  of 
the  third  at  Tierce  and  None.  In  Lent  a  fixed  Troparion 
with  two  Stichoi  said  by  the  priest  is  substituted  for  the  Troparion 
of  the  day.  The  Contakion  for  the  day  also  has  fixed  substitutes 
for  Lent.  It  is  worth  noting  that  by  means  of  the  Troparion  and 
Contakion  the  Hours  are  connected  with  Vespers  and  Matins 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  collect  for  the  day  connects  most 
of  the  Western  offices  one  with  another. 

We  must  now  examine  the  Psalms  of  each  of  these  offices, 
and  shew  the  way  in  which  the  Theotokion  with  the  prayer  which 
follows  it,  the  closing  prayer  and  the  fixed  Lenten  substitutes  for 
the  Troparion  and  Contakion  of  the  day  illustrate  and  apply  them 
to  each  Hour  respectively. 


PRIME. PSALMS  V.,  XC.,  CI. 

In  Prime — the  first  Hour  of  the  day — we  have  in  the  Psalms 
(Ps.  v.  3),  '  My  voice  shalt  Thou  hear  in  the  morning,  O  Lord  ; 
in  the  morning  will  I  direct  my  prayer  unto  Thee  and  will  look 
up/  and,  again  (Ps.  xc.  14),  *  O  let  us  be  satisfied  early  (TO  Trpcot) 
with  Thy  mercy,  that  we  may  rejoice  and  be  glad/  and  in  the 
Lenten  Troparion,  '  In  the  morning  hearken  unfo  my  voice, 
my  King,  my  God.'  Again,  in  Ps.  xc.,  the  shortness  of  our  life, 
compared  to  a  morning  (vide  LXX.  version),  is  contrasted  with 
the  eternity  of  God  ;  in  Ps.  v.  we  are  reminded  of  the  Saviour 
falsely  accused  before  the  chief  priests  in  the  early  morning,  and 
the  Judge  of  all  the  world  condemned  by  unjust  Judges,  and, 
accordingly,  we  pray  (in  the  prayer  after  the  Theotokion)  to  be 

1  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  in  Kasr  \lrns 

are  omitted,  while  for  'O  com  worship,'  the  Troparion  'Christ 

is  risen,'  etc.,  is  substituted. 
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delivered  *  from  the  wrongful  dealings  of  men,'  and  (in  the 
Lenten  Troparion  for  Wednesday  and  Friday)  for  help  *  before 
we  are  enslaved  by  enemies  who  blaspheme  Thee  and  threaten  us' ; 
we  are  reminded  (Ps.  ci.  8)  that  when  the  morning  of  eternity 
shall  dawn,  and  He  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  He  will  then  (LXX.  et?  ra?  irpwtas,  Vulg.  in  matutinis) 
destroy  all  the  wicked  of  the  land  so  that  there  may  be  none  but 
the  holy  in  the  city  of  the  Lord,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.1  We 
must  notice,  also,  the  constant  reference  to  Christ  as  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  suggested  by  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  early 
morning.  Thus  in  the  Theotokion  we  have  : — *  What  shall  we 
call  Thee,  O  full  of  grace  ?  Heaven  ?  for  from  Thee  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  arose.  Paradise  ?  for  in  Thee  bloomed  the 
flower  of  immortality '  2  ;  in  the  prayer  which  follows  : — *  Cause 
Thy  face  to  shine  upon  Thy  servant '  ;  and  in  the  closing  prayer  : 
— *  Christ  the  true  Light  ...  let  the  light  of  Thy  countenance 
be  shewed  upon  us  that  in  it  we  may  behold  the  unapproachable 
light.' 

It  will  be  seen  in  Mr.  Shann's  translation  that  a  short  hymn, 
beginning  '  To  Thee,  O  Virgin,  the  chosen  guide,  thy  servants 
sing  a  triumphal  song,'  is  placed  in  brackets  immediately  after 
the  closing  prayer  at  Prime.  This  hymn  is  the  opening  Con- 
takion  of  the  famous  Acathist  hymn  to  the  Mother  of  God,  written 
by  the  Patriarch  Sergius  in  the  year  630,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
deliverance  of  Constantinople  from  the  attack  of  the  Persians. 
More  will  be  said  concerning  the  Acathist  when  we  come  to 
examine  it  as  given  at  length  in  Lady  Lechmere's  Synopsis  ;  at 
present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  Russia  this  Contakion 
is  sung  on  Sundays  and  festivals  at  Prime  in  grateful  remem 
brance  of  another  miraculous  deliverance  of  Constantinople  in 
A.D.  866  from  the  attack  of  Oskold  and  Dir,  princes  of  Kieff,  an 
event  which  resulted  in  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  the 
two  princes,  and  thus  paved  the  way  to  the  eventual  acceptance 

1  Cp.  St.  Augustine,  Enarr.  in  Ps.  c.  (ci.)  13.     '  Sed  qui  non  correxerint 
in    isto    tempore   interficientur.     Et    quare   interficientur  ?     Ut    disper- 
gantur  de  civitate  Domini,  de  societate  Jerusalem,  de  societate  sanctorum, 
de    societate   Ecclesiae.     Quando    autem    interficientur  ?     In    matutinis. 
Quid  est  in  matutinis  ?     Cum  nox  transacta  fuerit.     Quare  modo  parcit  ? 
Quia    tempus    est    misericordiae.     Quare    non    semper    parcit  ?     Quia 
misericordiam  et  indicium  cantabo.     Fratres,  nemo  sibi  blandiatur  ;   inter 
ficientur    omnes    operantes    iniquitatem ;    interficiet    eos    Christus    in 
matutiniSj  et  disperdet  eos  de  civitate  sua.' 

2  Symeon  of  Thessalonica  says : — OtWu;  5e  TOVTO  rb  Tpovdpiov  \fytrai  i-Jre, 
5ia  T7JV  otV0TjT7jv  rov  rj\lov  avaro\^v,  Kal  rb  rbv  UapdSftcroy  KOTO  ovaToXas  thai. 
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of  the  faith  by  the  whole  Russian  nation  under  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  in  the  following  century. 

TIERCE. PSALMS    XVII.,    XXV.,    LI. 

It  was  at  the  third  hour  of  the  day  that  the  Saviour  was  con 
demned  to  death  by  Pilate,  mocked  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and 
led  to  Calvary.  It  was  also  at  the  third  hour  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  descended  upon  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost.  Accordingly, 
in  the  office  of  Tierce,  Ps.  xvii.  evidently  is  chosen  in  order  to 
remind  us  of  the  Saviour,  in  Whom  no  wickedness  was  found 
(v.  3),  standing  before  the  Roman  Governor,  who  would  not 
'hear  the  right*  nor  'look  upon  the  thing  that  is  equal'  (v.  i,  2), 
surrounded  by  His  false  accusers,  who  compassed  Him  round 
about  to  take  away  His  soul  (v.  9).  In  contemplating  the  way 
of  the  Cross  we  are  led  (Ps.  xvii.  5  and  xxv.  3,  4)  to  pray  that  the 
Lord  will  teach  us  to  walk  in  His  footsteps  (see  also  the  closing 
prayer,  '  By  ways  Thou  knowest  save  Thine  unworthy  servant '), 
and  in  order  that  we  may  be  saved  from  our  enemies,  '  which 
lie  in  our  way  on  every  side'  (Ps.  xvii.  n  and  Ps.  xxv.  17-21), 
to  ask  for  the  help  of  His  Holy  Spirit  (Ps.  li.  1 2  and  1 3).  And 
this  naturally  leads  to  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Apostles 
to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  (Third  Lent  Troparion, 
'  As  Thou  wast  always  with  Thine  Apostles,  O  compassionate 
One,  be  Thou  with  us  who  long  for  Thee '),  and  also  to  remem 
ber  that  according  to  His  promise  and  in  answer  to  the  con 
tinued  prayers  and  supplications  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Mother  of 
God  in  the  Upper-room  (Theotokion^  l  We  beseech  thee,  O  Lady, 
to  pray  with  the  holy  Apostles  for  mercy  on  our  souls,'  cp.  Acts 
i.  13,  14)  the  Holy  Spirit  was  sent  down  upon  them  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  day  (First  Lent  Troparion),  by  which  *  the  fishers 
were  made  wise,  so  as  to  net  the  whole  world '  (Second  Lent 
Troparion). 

SEXT. PSALMS    LIV.,    LV.,    XCI. 

The  office  of  Sext  refers  throughout,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  Crucifixion,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  connection  between  it  and  the  various  parts  of  the 
service.  The  reason  for  the  choice  of  Ps.  liv.  and  Iv.  is  obvious,1 
more  especially  as  the  LXX.  reading  for  verse  5  (</>o/3o9  xal 

1  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  first  of  these  is  appointed  in  the 
English  Prayer  Book  to  be  said  at  Matins  on  Good  Friday. 
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T/OO/AO?  rj\6ev  eV  e'/ite,  xal  etcdXinfre  yue  C-/COTO?)  inevitably  calls 
to  mind  the  three  hours'  darkness  which  began  at  the  sixth 
hour.  We  must  also  note  that  in  the  Eastern  services  the 
9  ist  Psalm  is  used  not  only  (as  in  the  West)  at  Compline,  but 
also  at  Sext,  the  references  to  '  the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day '  and 
*  the  sickness  that  destroyeth  in  the  noonday '  making  it  appro 
priate  at  this  hour  ;  while  the  beautiful  closing  prayer,  written 
by  St.  Basil — 

1 0  God  .  .  .  Who  didst  send  Thine  only  begotten  Son 
.  .  .  and  through  His  honourable  Cross  hast  blotted  out  the  hand 
writing  of  our  sins,  and  triumphed  over  the  princes  and  powers 
of  darkness  .  .  .  deliver  us  from  every  dark  and  deadly  sin  and 
from  all  visible  and  invisible  enemies  that  seek  our  hurt/  etc., 

connects  these  passages  with  the  main  idea  which  runs  through 
the  service. 

NONE. PSALMS    LXXXIII.,    LXXXV.,    LXXXVI. 

The  office  of  None  refers  throughout  to  the  death  of  the 
Saviour  upon  the  Cross  at  the  ninth  hour.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  speaks 
of  the  '  dwellings  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  and  illustrates  the 
Saviour's  last  words  from  the  Cross  and  the  prayer  of  the 
penitent  thief  (see  Lenten  Troparion)  by  expressing  a  burning 
desire  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  This  verse  is  also 
referred  to  in  the  closing  prayer,  written  by  St.  Basil,  in  which 
we  pray  that  '  we  may  gain  Thine  everlasting  rest,  the  dwelling 
whereof  is  all  gladness.'  The  next  Psalm  (Ixxxv.)  is  applied 
here  to  our  deliverance  from  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ  (cp. 
Theotokion  and  last  Lenten  Troparion),  while  the  last  Psalm, 
besides  carrying  on  the  same  idea,  suggests  in  verse  13  the 
descent  of  the  Saviour  into  hell.  Mr.  Shann  has  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  last  verse  of  Ps.  Ixxxvi.  is  repeated  j  this  may 
be  intended  as  a  sort  of  Antiphon  (in  the  Western  sense)  for  the 
three  Psalms,  but  it  is  more  likely  intended  to  connect  them 
with  the  contents  of  the  Theotokion  and  prayer  which  follows. 
The  words  '  Shew  some  token  unto  me  for  good,'  etc.,  seem 
naturally  to  lead  to  the  latter,  which,  referring  to  Ps.  Ixxxv.  I, 
*  Thou  hast  turned  away  the  captivity  of  Jacob,'  prays  that  the 
mercies  promised  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel  may  be  applied 
to  us.  The  three  Troparia  which  in  Lent  are  substituted  for  the 
Contakion  of  the  day  are  of  more  than  ordinary  beauty.  The 
first  paraphrases  the  words  of  the  penitent  thief ;  the  second 
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speaks  of  the  Saviour's  Cross  as  a  '  balance  of  righteousness ' 
between  the  two  thieves — *  The  one  is  weighed  down  to  hell  by 
the  weight  of  blasphemy,  the  other  is  raised  up  from  sin  unto 
Divine  knowledge '  ;  while  the  last  describes  the  sorrows  of 
the  Virgin  Mother  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross — '  Lo,  the  world 
rejoiceth,  for  it  gaineth  deliverance  ;  but  my  heart  is  broken,  for 
I  see  Thy  Crucifixion,  which  for  the  sake  of  all  Thou  endurest, 
O  my  Son  and  my  God.'  The  allusions  contained  in  the  closing 
prayer  of  None  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
shew  how  St.  Basil  has  here  summed  up  the  contents  of  every 
Psalm  and  prayer  contained  in  the  office.  Its  opening  passage, 
however,  must  be  noticed.  In  the  words  'and  hast  led  us  even 
until  this  present  hour '  we  may  see  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
None  is  the  last  of  the  Canonical  Hours  of  the  day. 

This,  then,  is  the  general  outline  of  the  four  offices  of  Prime, 
Tierce,  Sext,  and  None,  as  recited  daily  throughout  the  year. 
It  remains  now  to  point  out  three  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

1.  In  Easter  week  not  only  are  the  Psalms  entirely  omitted 
from  them  as  well  as  in  the  other  offices  of  the  day,  but  all 
distinction  between  the  various  offices  of  the  day  disappears.     On 
p.    394   of   Mr.    Shann's   translation   will    be   found    the    form 
which  is  used  not  only  for  each  of  the  four  Hours,  but  also  for 
Compline  and  Nocturns  throughout  the  week. 

2.  We  have  already  seen  that  during  Lent  a  Cathism  of  the 
Psalter  is  assigned  to  a  good  many  of  the  Hours  in  order  that 
the  whole  Psalter  may  be  recited  twice  instead  of  once  in  each 
week.     The  Hours  to  which  the  various  Cathisms  are  assigned 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Shann's  tables  on  p.  478  and  in  the  note  at 
the  bottom  of  p.  479,  and  we  may  here  add  that  the  Cathism 
is  inserted  into  the  office  immediately  after  the  three  ordinary 
Psalms  of  the  Hour. 

3.  On  the  Eves  of  Christmas  and  the  Theophany  x  and  on 
Good  Friday  a  longer  form  of  the  Hours  is  said,  known  in 
Greece  as '  the  Great  Hours '  ('A/coXovdia  rwv  peydXwv  wpwv)  and 
in  Russia  as  the  *  Royal  Hours '  (Tzarskije  Chasy),  on    account 
of  the  ancient  custom  (still  followed  on  Christmas  and  Theophany 
Eve)  of  the  deacon  singing  the  '  Many  years '  for  the  Sovereign 
and   Holy  Synod  after  the  last   Troparion  at  None,  on  which 
occasion  all  the  Emperor's  titles  are  given  at  length.     The  Great 
Hours   merit   some  description    not  only   on   account   of  their 

1  If  either  of  these  Eves  fall  upon  a  Saturday  or  Sunday  the  '  Royal 
Hours  '  are  said  on  the  previous  Friday. 
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great  antiquity — those  of  Good  Friday  were  drawn  up  in  the 
V  century  by  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria — but  also  because  of  the 
peculiar  solemnity  with  which  they  are  sung.  At  their  com 
mencement  the  priest,  in  full  vestments,  preceded  by  the  deacon 
with  the  censer,  comes  forth  from  the  Royal  Doors  with  the 
book  of  the  Gospels,  and  places  it  on  a  lectern.  After  com 
mencing  the  service  he  censes  first  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and 
afterwards  the  holy  pictures  and  all  the  church  while  the  Psalms 
are  being  said.  The  service  itself  varies  in  four  respects  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  Hours  : — (ij  All  four  Hours  are  said  together, 
following  one  another  without  any  break.1  (2)  Although 
the  Psalms  of  each  office  are  three  in  number,  one  only  of 
the  regular  Psalms  for  the  Hour  is  retained,  the  other  two  being 
specially  selected  for  the  day.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  all 
the  Eastern  offices  in  which  special  Psalms  for  the  day  are 
appointed  to  be  said.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  said.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  Psalm 
at  Prime  and  the  last  in  the  other  Hours  remain  unchanged  from 
the  ordinary  use  : 


Prime. 

Tierce. 

Sezt. 

None. 

Christmas  Eve    . 
Theophany  Eve  . 
Good  Friday  . 

Ps. 

5,  45,  46 
5.  23,  27 

5.      2,  22 

Ps. 
67,    87,51 
29,     42,51 
35,109,51 

Ps. 
72,  132,  91 

74,    77,  9i 
54,  140,  91 

Ps. 

no,  in,  86 
93,  114,  86 
69,    70,  86 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  the  eight  special  Psalms  for 
Christmas  Eve  and  Good  Friday  may  easily  be  seen  from  their 
contents.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  six  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  the  special  Psalms  appointed  for  Christmas  and  Good 
Friday  in  the  English  Prayer  Book.  Those  selected  for  the  Eve 
of  the  Theophany  refer  in  various  ways  to  the  baptism  of  the 
Catechumens,  which  used  to  take  place  on  that  feast,  and  to  the 
blessing  of  the  water,  which  still  continues  in  memory  of  the 
baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  river  Jordan.  (3)  A  special  Prophecy 
Epistle  and  Gospel  are  read  immediately  before  the  Trisagion  in 
each  of  the  Hours.  (4)  These  are  preceded  by  three  Troparia, 
each  of  which  is  repeated  twice,  the  last  two  having  Stichoi  or 

1  If,  however,  Good  Friday  fall  upon  Lady  Day,  although  the  Great 
Hours  are  retained,  Prime  is  sung  as  usual  immediately  after  Matins, 
while  the  remaining  three  Hours  are  said  together  at  a  later  hour  of  the 
day. 
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verses  taken  from  Scripture.  These  Troparia  are  closely  con 
nected  with  the  Prophecy,  which  they  illustrate  and  apply  to  the 
event  commemorated  on  the  day  in  question. 

THE    SERVICE    OF    THE    TYPICA 

This  service,  although  it  is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the 
Canonical  Hours,  but  should  be  considered  rather  either  as  a 
substitute  for  or  as  a  portion  of  the  Liturgy,  is  yet  so  closely 
connected  with  the  cycle  of  Hours,  that  for  practical  purposes  it 
may  be  reckoned  amongst  them,  more  especially  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Horologion. 

The  ordinary  service  of  the  Typica  (given  by  Mr.  Shann 
on  p.  127)  represents  (i.e.  is  a  type  of)  the  Liturgy,1  and  indeed 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Liturgy 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Creed,  when  it  ends  with  a  prayer  and  a 
blessing.  The  Psalms  which  it  contains  are  those  of  the  first 
and  second  antiphon  in  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  These  are, 
however,  omitted  in  Lent  on  account  of  their  festal  character. 
This  service  is  used  on  certain  days  in  the  year  when  the 
Liturgy  .is  not  said.  These  are  (a)  Wednesday  and  Friday 
before  Lent,  (/?)  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays  in  Lent 
(unless  a  feast  fall  on  these  days,  in  which  case  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Presanctified  is  used,  as  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays),  (7) 
Good  Friday  (unless  it  fall  on  Lady  Day,  when  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  Chrysostom  is  said),  (B)  on  the  Eves  of  Christmas  and 
Epiphany,  when  the  feast  itself  falls  on  a  Sunday,  in  the  place 
of  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Basil.  Besides  these  fixed  occasions,  it  is 
said  when  for  any  reason  the  Liturgy  itself  cannot  be  celebrated. 
For  instance,  if  on  any  festival  the  priest,  through  sickness  or 
being  called  away  to  attend  the  dying,2  has  been  obliged  to  break 
his  fast  after  midnight,  this  office  is  used,  and  there  is  a  special 
form  of  it  provided  even  for  Easter  Day  itself  in  case  of  necessity. 
This  fact  will  serve  to  shew  how  strict  are  the  rules  of  the  Eastern 
Church  on  the  subject  of  fasting  Communion.3  It  is  quite 


'H  $t  yt  T£IV  TVTTIKU>V  iu<o\ov6ia  r6vif  rinrov  ^X"»  fl*  fli(6va  nva  rrjs  itpas 
r«  i^dAAeTcu  XWP^S  Aetroupy/ay.  —  Sym.  Thess. 

1  See  page  32. 

*  The  Eastern  Church  admits  of  no  dispensations  in  this  matter,  the 
only  exception  to  the  rule  being  in  the  case  of  the  dying  who  are  com 
municated  with  the  reserved  Sacrament.  This  is  consecrated  but  once 
in  the  year,  namely,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  except  all  be  consumed, 
it  is  not  renewed  until  the  following  year  ;  and  thus  no  difficulty  can  arise 
with  regard  to  the  priest's  fast,  whatever  time  of  day  he  may  be  called 
to  administer  the  Viaticum  to  the  dying. 
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astonishing  to  what  points  of  endurance  the  Eastern  clergy  will 
put  themselves  in  order  to  carry  out  this  precept  of  the  un 
divided  Church.  The  writer  of  this  review  on  one  occasion  was 
present  at  the  patronal  festival  of  one  of  the  Russian  cathedrals, 
when  the  Bishop,  a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  after  taking  his 
last  food  not  later  than  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  officiated  at 
the  *  all-night'  service,  lasting  from  7  P.M.  to  1.30  A.M.,  and  then 
himself  celebrated  the  Liturgy  at  9  A.M.,  which,  including  the 
out-of-door  procession  which  followed  it,  lasted  till  12.30  P.M. 
He  had  therefore  been  seventeen  and  a  half  hours  without  food, 
ten  hours  of  which  had  been  occupied  in  publicly  officiating  in 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  Eastern  services.  And  yet  he 
seemed  to  take  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  neither  have  we 
ever  heard  of  any  complaints  amongst  Easterns  as  to  their  health 
sustaining  injury  by  these  long  fasts.  'Kneeling  ne'er  spoiled 
silk  stockings.'  Perhaps  when  the  rules  of  the  Church  are  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course  the  bodies  of  the  clergy  in  the  East  become 
as  impervious  to  wear  and  tear  as  the  hosen  of  our  own  saintly 
Herbert. 

The  Lenten  Typica,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Liturgy,  but  are  said  on  days  in  which 
Vespers  are  combined  with  the  Liturgy,  as  in  the  case  when  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  is  said  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
and  certain  other  days  in  Lent.  They  are  then  said  between 
None  and  the  combined  Vespers  and  Liturgy.  A  comparison 
between  the  Liturgy  of  the  Presanctified  and  the  other  Liturgies 
will  shew  that  the  Typica  supply  parts  of  the  service  which  would 
otherwise  be  wanting  to  the  former,  and  they  may  in  fact  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  Liturgy  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  first 
part  of  Vespers. 

W.  J.  B. 
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wife,  71,  72  ;  publishes  '  The 
Offices  of  the  Eastern  Church,' 
73  and  Appendix  B ;  corre 
spondence  about  date  of  intro 
duction  of  Invocation  of  Saints 
into  Eastern  office  books,  74-80  ; 
materialism  and  Invocation,  81- 
83 ;  conversation  with  Bishop 
Creighton  about  Invocation,  86- 
88 ;  visits  Rome  with  Lord 
Halifax,  96-108  ;  contrasts 
Roman  and  Eastern  views  of 
validity  of  bishop's  Orders,  102  ; 
audience  with  Pope  Leo  XIII, 
107;  correspondence  with  .M. 
Pobedonostzefi  about  the  Church 
of  Rome,  112-116  ;  visits  Ortho 
dox  missions  in  SiUria,  126-132  ; 
publishes  '  Russia  and  the 
English  Church,'  134  ;  contrasts 


Roman  and  Orthodox  view  of 
'  unity  of  the  Church,'  135-136  ; 
is  present  at  '  Blessing  of  the 
Waters,'  139  ;  conversation  with 
Metropolitan  Palladius  about  Re 
union,  140-142  ;  letter  on  fre 
quency  of  communion  in  Russia, 
150,  151  ;  audience  with  Tzar, 
152.  153  ;  attends  Tzar's  corona 
tion,  154-168  ;  audience  with 
Tzar,  1 68  ;  audience  with  Kaiser 
William  II,  171-175  ;  visits 
Russia  with  Archbishop  Maclagan, 
176-184 ;  audience  with  Tzar, 
178,  179;  audience  with  Queen 
Victoria,  202-203  ;  death  of 
William  Birkbeck,  230  ;  lives  at 
Thorpe,  231 ;  moves  to  Stratton 
Strawless,  231  ;  visits  Russia 
with  Bishop  Graf  ton,  240-250  ; 
conversation  with  Tzar  about  the 
Press,  253-255  ;  audience  with 
Tzar,  256 ;  High  Sheriff  of 
Norfolk,  257 ;  elected  member 
of  '  Nobody's  Friends,'  259  ; 
thought  transference,  261-263  ; 
views  on  modernism,  265,  266  ; 
marriage  laws,  272-274 ;  visits 
Russia  with  Speaker's  deputa 
tion,  276-279;  visits  Galicia, 
281-287  ;  attends  Borodino  cen 
tenary,  288  ;  letters  on  Balkan 
diplomacy,  292-294,  296,  298  ; 
last  visit  to  Russia  during 
European  War,  304 ;  last  days, 
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Letters  to  (continued) — 

246,  248,  251,  252,  255,  259, 
260,  261,  264,  265,  266,  267, 
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